

Russian Roulette 


A young Corporation clerk is suspected of 
murdering a woman who has been his mis- 
tress. A journalist — an older man who has 
also been attracted by this woman — be- 
comes interested in the clerk, then positively 
obsessed by him. Seeing in the clerk an 
image of his own younger self, the journalist 
attempts to escape from the prison of his 
personality and his failure by living vicari- 
ously through the other. Involved with the 
two men is a young girl, whose developing 
personality is shaped by their drama. The 
denouement of this story, which is played out 
in a Northern seaside resort, with its grey 
boarding-houses and rainswept streets, is as 
startling as it is inevitable. 
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I T was a Wednesday evening — the resort’s half-day — 
and in the Gresham business was brisk. The vast 
lounge was vividly animated. Beneath the great white 
globes of light there was a sustained jangle of movement, 
"ccmingly totally inco-ordinate, yet in some way falling, 
after a time, into the pattern of a surging ritual dance. 
The noise and smell of the room were almost palpable. 
The thin string music of the band provided the melodic 
line, over which the voices of the drinkers, the laughter, 
and the waiters’ cries were the counterpoint. 

Carr, against the bar, was drinking light ale. Wedged 
tightly, secure against those calling over his shoulder to 
the barmen, elbow and foot balanced, he was, after his 
fashion, enjoying himself. His face glistened with a thin 
coating of sweat. His two companif)ns, wearing the extrava- 
gantly coloured sliirts of provincial bohemianism, lacked 
the advantage of his grip on the bar rail, and were subject 
to the movements of those jockeying about them. 

‘Journalism,’ Carr was saying, with a certain avuncular 
jocularity, but not without passion, ‘journalism is the 
profession of the second-rate; the second-rate in talent 
if they are unable to accomplish anything more adult; the 
second-rate in mind if they believe there is value in what 
they arc doing; or the second-rate in spirit if they lack 
the strength to withstand the horrors of reality. You 
see . . ,’ 

‘It’s all very well, but . . .’ began the man wearing the 
brown shirt, speaking very slowly, as if each word required 
separate cogitation. 

‘. . . you see. Wait, wait, wait. You see — now you’ve 
thrown me out. You see . . .’ Carr made a cosmos-embrac- 
ing ge^ure with the hand holding the glass and raised it 
to his mouth again. 
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‘You, where do you come in?’ said, his blue-shirted 
companion. 

‘I,’ said Carr, ‘I! The trouble with you saloon bar — I 
know this is the lounge, but no matter — the trouble with 
you saloon bar philosophers is you’ve no taste for general- 
ization — like women. My personal position is irrelevant to 
the argument,’ he added with a kind of comic dignity. 

He put his glass down on the counter in a swill of beer 
suds. The orchestra had just completed a tune, and in the 
hiatus the voices of those at the bar sounded more strident, 
but without individuality, blending like the collective cries 
of a crowd at a football match. With affectionate superior- 
ity Carr surveyed the bar-standing faces of greed, anxiety, 
ignorance, lust, boredom or, simply, pleasure. 

He picked up his glass, the drippings falling unregarded 
on to his trousers. 

‘It takes,’ he began, ‘it tak(!S all sorts to make a world, 
as they do say . . .’ 

But his blue-shirted companion had been swept out of 
earshot by others attempting to force tlieir way into the 
barman’s range. 

‘Busy tonight,’ said brown-shirt slowly and profoundly. 

‘Indeed it is,’ Carr replied inattentively. With his eyes 
he was following the passage through the crowd ol‘ a 
slight, faif youth, who, self-consciously, looking at no-one, 
was walking tow^ards the bar from the entrance. 

‘It’s just like the Naafi,’ brown-shirt said. ‘Ah, happy 
days!’ 

The boy’s checks and ears were highly coloured. His 
forehead was moist; his mouth was set, but insecurely, as 
if, were he to relax his grip, it would tremble uncontrol- 
lably; and his eyes met no-one’s. 

‘Ah, the good old days,’ Carr said. ‘Good evening, 
Martin.’ 

The boy lifted his eyes to the height of Carr’s chin, said 
‘hullo’, the lines of his mouth remaining rigid, and^walked 
past. 
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• ‘You were at Cairo,’ brown-shirt said, ‘remember. . . ’? 

Carr turndEl his head and watched the boy as he 
stumbled, hca*d only half-raised, through those lining the 
bar. 

‘. . . «.nd they used to let down the net in front of the 
band when the fights started. The Aussics usually it 
was . . 

As the boy stopped at the table against the wall, near 
l!'C men’s toilet, his back obscured Carr’s vision of the 
woman seated there. He had observiul her before, how- 
ever: the bold legs insolently crossed, the rich, red-brown 
hair, the amused assurance with which she received the 
looks of the men, the generous mouth, the plump, white 
throat. She was dressed more expensively than most of 
the women in the room, but with an almost indefinable 
effect ol gaudini ^s, so that she was coiisj)icuous like an 
over-ripe fruit in a dessert dish. 

‘Indeed, I do,' Carr said. ‘Are you ready for another?’ 

'Hullo,’ the wennan said, ‘you’ve been a long time.’ 

'Is there anyone sitting here?’ the boy, Robinson, said, 
pulling out a chair, not looking at her. 

'No,’ the woman said, ‘no friends. I haven’t made any 
friends tonight. You know I was waiting for you.’ 

Her voice was hoarse, as if she found exhalation an 
effort. She had a slight Tyneside accent. 

‘You know I didn’t want to meet you here,’ the boy 
said. ‘There might . . 

'You’ve got a bloody cheek,’ the woman interrupted 
placidly. ‘An hour late. I always come h('re on Fridays. 
I haven’t picked up anyone, if that’s what worrying you. 
What are you going to drink?’ 

‘Whisky,’ Robinson said sullenly. 

‘A light ale and a draught bass,’ Carr said to the bar- 
man. 

‘It’s all right; I’ll pour my own out. Here’s to the good 
old days.’ 

The effects of drink, even while one is still drinking, are 
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not constant and the process of becomi^g intoxicated ft 
irregular, with occasional retrogressions. Carr suddenly 
felt a stale weariness, conscious of the cigarette taste in 
his mouth and throat, the distension of his bladd/er, the 
sweat on the nape of his neck, while the violence of 
the noise, the pressure of so many breatlis and bodies, 
set his nerves jangling. He drank half of the beer in his 
glass quickly, leaving a while foam mark on his upper 

‘There was a good spirit in those days,’ the man in the 
brown shirt said mournfully. ‘Comradeship. One for all; 
all for each; pulling together. There was some purpose to 
it all.’ 

‘It is the man who doesn’t give two damns whether a 
million Chinese starve in agony,’ Carr said, speaking 
rapidly, as if he had said it all before, ‘whether the salt 
mines and the gas chambers decimate a race, who is the 
more likely to be kind to his wife, his comrades, polite to 
the man in front of him in the queue, the clerk behind 
the counter, blind beggars, than he who persuades him- 
self he cares passionately about the fate of his namt'less 
brothers in another continent, the unborn generations. 
Blake said that too, but not so well.’ 

Tt didn’t seem so then. It was different then,’ brown- 
shirt said, out of his nostalgic dream. 

‘Yes, it was different then,’ Carr repeated. 

The woman paid the waiter for the drinks. 

‘It’s just that they’re different,’ she said. ‘Because you 
like women but the nancies like men. 'Fhey’re all right. 

I often wonder what it would be like with a girl,’ she 
added reflectively. 

‘Are we going to stay here all night?’ Robinson said, 
looking momentarily into her eyes, and then dropping his 
gaze again down to her plump, flawless throat. He spoke 
with an assumption of indifference that failed to mask his 
lack of confidence. 

‘All night!’ the woman said. ‘The night’s nearly over. 
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If s . . / She ljro|je off to reach forward and pull the coat 
tails of a man leaving the toilet. ‘Hullo, Louie,’ she said, 
‘snubbing me?’ 

‘Docou know who that woman is?’ Carr said. ‘The one 
just talking to the Jew-boy.’ 

‘I’ve seen her about,’ the man in the brown shirt re- 
plied. ‘She’s in here a lot. A lady of distinction. I don’t 
know her name. You know that’s Lcuic Hyams with her 
— I’ionccr Corps, he was.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ Carr said. 

‘Who’s the angelic-looking boy?’ 

‘Martin Robinson,’ Carr replied. ‘He’s a clerk for the 
Corporation. Distinctive, certainly.’ 

His gaze lingered on her, falling to her legs. Her skirt 
was pulled uo to a little above her knee; on the leg that 
was crossed over, ihe slioe hung loose from her heel and 
with her toes she was wriggling it slow^ly up and down. 
Her stockings were finely grained and the flesh beneath 
was visibly white. 

When the young Jew had finished telling the story the 
woman laughed, incongruously crudedy and raucously. 

Robinson had not spoken since tlic Jew had joined 
them. Now he leaned ioiward and said rapidly, ‘Have you 
heard the one about the Lancashire man and his wife who 
were on holiday in Salt Lake City?’ 

‘Oh, yes, that’s a good one,’ Hyams said politely. 

‘Have you heard the one about the psychiatrist and the 
woman who was having a baby?’ said the man in the 
brown shirt. 

‘I don’t think so,’ Carr said. ‘Carry on.’ 


At five mintues to ten the lights were lowered and the 
band played the national anthem. Nearly everyone stood, 
most of the men removing their hats. At two tables in a 
corner #:>f the lounge a party of elderly men and w^omen 
sang the words loudly. Whcir the band stopped playing, 
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the barmen took the last orders of the favoured few and 
placed the towels over the beer handles. 

Briefly, Carr had a sense of exaltation, his senses raised 
to a high and unnatural pitch of receptiveness. Tvyp win- 
dows had been opened above the bar to hasten the room's 
emptying, and the cooler night air caressed his head 
refreshingly. 

As he walked towards the toilet he kept his eyes fixed on 
the woman. She had a small glass of spirits in her hand 
and another on the table in front of her. The Jew had left 
the table. 

‘Well, what’s doing, Martin?’ Carr said, dropping his 
hand on the boy’s shoulder. He kept his eyes on the 
woman until she looked up at him, then held her candid 
gaze briefly, pointedly, before bending his head down to 
Robinson. 

‘No news for me? No scandals in the bureaucracy?’ 

‘Hullo,’ the boy said, without smiling. 'No, there’s . . .’ 

‘Enjoying yourself?’ Carr went on, in almost a parody of 
heartiness. ‘Among wane, women and song, temptations 
of the flesh and spirit.’ 

He looked at the woman again; she was picking up her 
coat and handbag from a chair. 

‘I don’t often see you in here,’ Carr said. ‘It’s not 

the . . .’ ' 

The woman suddenly smiled at him with a cool, polite 
absence of interest that acted like an emetic. 

‘Well, good night,’ Carr said ineptly, and then to the 
woman, ‘Err, good night,’ and went. 

The woman finished the drink in front of her in one 
swallow. 

‘I’m ready for off,’ she said. 

Carr said to himself: ‘I grow old, I grow old. I shall 
wear my prophylactics rolled.’ 

Briefly he remembered past sexual encounters, successes 
and failures, in other bars, in other towns, in othe^^ years, 
and mourned. Then, articulating the words, ‘Am I to sacri- 
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ffce the well-being of intoxication for adolescent jealousy, 
wounded vanity?’ he made his way to the lavatory. 

And yet, that he knew left something unexplained of the 
cause%of his chagrin, deflation. 

The man next to him belched twice in quick succession. 
It was the young Jew, Hyams. 

‘Good night, old boy,’ he said to Carr, supporting him- 
self with his forearm against the tiles in front of him. 
‘Kjppy days.’ 


It was an early autumn evening, damp and windless. 
Outside the hotel there were a number of people, talking, 
waiting for adventure, or saying ‘good night’. The resort’s 
illuminations had b(‘en taken down, but a few tawdry, 
ineirertive fairy iii»iits still shone from some of the trees 
on the pavem('nts, like the remaining unbroken lamps on a 
Christmas tree after the party. 

‘You want to come back with me?’ the woman asked. 

Tt you want me to,’ Robinson said defensively. 

When he was \vith the woman, everything was a test — 
each word, each action, each reaction — a test of his man- 
hood, to be examined and categorized. 

‘Sometimes,’ she said, without anger, as if reproving a 
fractious child, ‘you m*ike me bloody sick. Do you want 
to, or don’t you?’ 

He took hold of her arm and turned her towards him. 
He might have been about to strike her, or to cry. 

She gave a little chuckle. "Come on,’ she said. Her voice 
was thick and the words slurred a little into each other, 
but she walked steadily. 

They had turned oil the main street, and along the road 
leading to the promenade, past the amusement arcades 
where the proprietors were pulling down the shutters over 
the dodgems, the test-your-strength machines, the love- 
fortunq^ and the peep-show^s, past the bright, clinical milk- 
bars, with the juke-box jazz seeping into the damp night. 
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‘You know, you drink too much/ the woman said. 

He might, in another mood, have been flattered. 

‘I drink too much! Well, what about you?’ 

‘You drink too much,’ the woman repeated. ‘You’re 
too young. It isn’t good for you. You want to be careful.’ 
She laughed. ‘Will you be any good tonight? You know 
what you’re like when you’ve had too much.’ 

She laughed again, and as they turned on to the 
promenade, where the fog was drifting in over the 
ornamental gardens, put her hand against his body. 

‘Not so good,’ she said, ‘now Louie would have . . .’ 

‘Shut up,’ Robinson said childishly. ‘Shut up.’ 

He clutched her again and kissed her. She responded 
with tolerant acquiesence, opening her mouth obligingly, 
pushing forward her lips, and leaning on him, but with- 
out passion. 

A car swung by the roundabout in front of the hospital, 
and its lights swept over them and away. 

‘Have you really been with Louie?’ Robinson said, 
quite casually, as they walked on. 

‘No,’ the woman said. ‘Does it matter? I’m a kept 
woman, aren’t I? He comes up with Ivy sometimes. I let 
them. He’s good fun. He came once after they’d been 
over to Blackpool. Eddie was there and you know he 
doesn’t like . . . well, you know what he is about the place. 
As soon as he came up, he started, Louie, I mean, to . . .’ 

‘I don’t think I’ll come up tonight,’ Robinson said pre- 
cipitately, again with the assumption of casualness, like a 
witness preparing the ground for a lie. 

‘Well, for crying out loud!’ the woman said. ‘Would 
your mother worry where you were, or wouldn’t your little 
Alice like it? I’ll give you the money for the taxi.’ 

He had stopped walking again, and his face was work- 
ing. The sirens of the ships sailing in and out of the 
estuary resounded through the fog, like the bleating of lost 
sheep. 

The woman put out hev hand and stroked his face. 
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‘VHherub,’ shc^w|jispered, ‘cherub/ her mouth near to his 
ear, so that he felt her breath in it. She put the tip of her 
tongue quickly twice into his car. 

‘Albright,’ Robinson said fiercely, ‘all right.’ 

They turned off the promenade and walked a few yards 
down a side street. The woman fumbled in her bag for 
the key. The garden of the house was wildly over-grown, 
the bushes lunging out over the lov/ wall, and the wet, 
glistening grass overhanging the path. 

‘Cherub, are you coming up?’ the woman said. ‘You’re 
coming up, aren’t you, cherub?’ 



2 


y^FTER a night’s moderate drinking Carr invariably 

/A felt well in the morning. His sleep was deeper, his 
M A^dreams better assimilated, and when he awoke it 
was like waking from the unconscious sleep of childhood, 
with the events of the previous day tucked well below the 
mind’s surface, a voluntary effort being required to cap- 
ture more than their general flavour. 

In thirty-nine years he had developed a number of pro- 
tective techniques to destroy the worms of discontent, self- 
reproach and kindred maladies of the spirit. The morning 
ritual was such a discipline; the throwing off of the bed- 
clothes, the deep breaths at the open wind(')w, during 
which he resolutely avoided thinking of tlie happenings ol' 
the night before, the prospects of the day to come, unless 
either were unusually pleasant. 

The other residents of the private hotel rose carliei', 
and he had an uninterrupted use of the bathroom. 

It was half-past nine when he went down to breakfast. 
Now, he treated his landlady with an ironic courtesy. She 
was the only woman he had slept with on more than one 
occasion since coming to this town. The privilege of his 
later breakfasts had derived from their romance; it was 
maintained through habit. 

She was still in a dressing-gown, her hair unbrushed. 
To Carr’s brisk ‘Good-morning, Mrs. Hammond’, she 
responded with a wordless murmur. 

‘The fog’s cleared <iway, I sec,’ Carr said, as he col- 
lected the newspapers from about the room. 

He glanced tlirough the papers as he ate his breakfast. 
After the toast and marmalade he lit a cigarette, and went 
upstairs to the lavatory. It was only at this stage of the 
morning that he permitted himself to begin thinWng. 

On his way to the office, he thought, as he had so often 
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before: ‘I wonder how much I miss through getting out 
so late, of what sensations I deprive myself! The natural 
beginning of a day is people scurrying to work, shopgirls 
puttinji down the shutters, steps being scrubbed.* 

It was a mild, lethargic morning, with the sun gleaming 
faintly through the thin cloud that covered the sky entirely. 
In the main street a few shoppers were already abroad. 

Carr nodded or said ‘good morning’ to two or three 
acquaintances, allowed his eyes to linger on anonymous 
woman shapes, breathed deeply, went into a tobacconist’s 
for some cigarettes, dodged the queue outside the fish- 
mongers. 

As soon as he entered the reporters’ room he knew 
something was up. Sisley, the chief reporter, was on the 
telephone, the news editor, Craig, was standing by him, 
and the others were listening. 

‘Yes, yes,’ Sldcv was saying, taking notes on a scrap pad. 
‘No. I’ll do that, ^"ou stay down there. Just a minute.’ 
Turning to the boy, Frank: ‘Get hold of one of the photo- 
graphers before they go out.’ Reverting to the telephone: 
‘Yes, that’s righl, U onel. I’ve got it. Forty-two. Davies 
has gone down, 1 suppose. Who’s with him? Yes. Good. 
I sec. I see. Right . . .’ 

‘What’s the flap?’ Carr whispered to Horsley. 

‘A murder,’ Horsley said. He was an excitable, enthu- 
siastic young man. ‘ We’ve got a murder. A woman. 
Lionel’s just phoned from court.’ 

Sisley put down the receiver and disposed his forces. 

To Carr he said, ‘You've got some pals dowm there, 
Derek. Go down to the station and see what you can 
pick up.’ 


In the street again, under the same sky. On just such a 
morning as this, Carr thought, in another decade, in 
anothei# town, he had walked to a certain place to see 
for the first time his first- (and only, last?) born, and the 
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daffodils on the window-sill, and the dark nurse with the 
Kerry accent. Outside the red-brick ’Nonconformist 
chapel he paused to exchange a few words with a man 
with whom he had once played snooker. 

The constable in the enquiry office was unknown to 
Carr, but he evidently recognized the reporter. There was 
a challenging ring about liis ‘Well*, and Carr donned his 
professional mask, combining a supplicant’s humility with 
careless bonhomie. 

Carr said, ‘Is Sergeant Holmes about?’ 

‘He’s gone out,’ the constable replied firmly. 

He began to pull about some papers on the desk in 
front of him. 

‘On the murder?’ Carr asked tentatively. 

‘Aye. I thought you lot would be round soon,’ the con- 
stable said. ‘How should I know where he’s gone? They 
don't tell us where they’re going.’ 

‘Carr, from the Post^^ Carr said quickly. ‘Look, old man, 
I know you can’t tell me much. The Super’s given us the 
address. I just want her name, who she is, how they 
found her. Just to have something to work on.’ 

‘McCarless,’ the constable said, busier than ever with 
his papers. ‘Jean McCarless.’ 

‘Miss, Mrs?’ 

‘You want to know everything!’ the constable said, 
looking up. ‘Always the bloody same.’ 

‘Do you know how old she is?’ Carr asked, already 
feeling bored. 

‘Oh, she’s a young tart,’ the constable replied, with the 
trace of a Sunday newspaper reader’s delight. ‘A sex 
crime for you, or doesn’t the Post go in for that?’ 

‘You know us,’ Carr said absently. ‘The family news- 
paper. Is she known?’ 

The constable picked up a file and slapped it down on 
the desk. 

‘I’ve told you all I know,’ he said. ‘If the Sujyr wants 
you to know anything else.no doubt he’ll tell you.’ 
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‘Thank you^very much/ Carr said. 

He telephoned the office. ‘Her name’s Jean McGarless. 
You’d better have a look in the cemetery, but I don’t 
think #e’ll have anything. I’m going down there.’ 

A red-brick, four-storey house, undistinguished, and 
almost indistinguishable from all the others in that street, 
except that the garden had long been untended, and 
among the newly-painted boarding-houses its shabby, 
peeling woodwork threw out a challenge of indifference. 
Where once there had been flower-beds, the grass was 
taller, more rank than on what was intended as a lawn. 
The path to the front door had cracked, and grass and 
weeds grew in the gaps. Lace curtains, mostly grey, hung 
at all the window^s. 

Less fuss than if a butcher’s boy had been knocked off 
his bicycle. A constable, red-faced, stood by the gate, 
ignoring the importunities of young Horsley; two women in 
their kitchen clothes, and an elderly man, with a wart on 
his check, w^ithout collar or tie; on the opposite corner, 
thirty or forty yards away, three nurses from the nearby 
hospital whispered and giggled; an ambulance and two 
police cars. Graven, the Post photographer, sat on a low 
wall further down the street, smoking. 

Another constable in uniform and a plain-clothes man 
were standing at the door of the house, and Sisley, with 
his flattering air of interested sincerity, like an ambitious 
doctor, was talking to them. 

Garr wTiit to the wall and made a sign to Sisley. ‘Her 
name’s Jean McGarless. Young. That’s about all I’ve got.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ Sisley said. 

‘What do you want me to do? I’ve told the office.’ 

‘You’d better hang about. Holmes is here. He’s a pal 
of yours.’ 

‘He won’t talk while the Super’s about.’ 

‘You’d better wait anyway,’ Sisley said. ‘I can’t stay 
here all^ay. I’ll have to get back to the office. I’ll take 
you off the diary. She was strangled.’ 
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Carr joined the photographer and lit a cigarette. The 
nurses walked away, casting glances behind them. An 
errand boy on a bicycle stopped, and a young woman in 
slacks, with a small brown dog, joined the group' at the 
gate. The dog lifted its leg against the wall. 

Evans, a freelance journalist, came down the street, 
almost running, his note-book already in his hand. 

‘What’s the strength of it?’ he asked Carr. 

Carr disliked Evans, chiefly for his assertiveness. ‘I un- 
derstand a woman’s been murdered,’ he replied, uncertain 
whether or not he intended irony. Relenting, he added; 
‘The name’s Jean McCarless. No. 42.’ 

Evans scribbled in his book and went on, walking into 
the garden past the constable on the gate as if he were 
not there. 

‘Twat,’ Craven said. 

Two more women, one pushing a pram, had joined 
the group, and at the windows of the houses opposite 
faces were pressed against the glass. 

‘I’ve taken one of the house,’ the photographer said, 
‘and I’ll get the Super coming out. But a house is a house. 
There’s damn-all to it.’ 

The door of the house opened; a detective came out 
and spoke to the constable at the door. The little crowd 
pushed forward, and the dog ran into the garden yapping. 

The amhulancc men carried the stretcher dowji the 
steps, and the dog ran up to them, jumping at their legs. 
The sheet covered the body tightly, so tJiat the outlines 
of the feet and where the arms had been crossed over the 
stomach were severely defined. I’he baby in the pram 
started to cry. 

‘I could get one of the stilf,’ the photographer said, ‘but 
they wouldn’t use it,’ 

I’hc constable at the gate grew more rcd-faccd. He 
repeated ineffectually, ‘Stand back. Stand back.’^^ 

As the stretcher w^as carried over the pavement to the 
ambulapce the spectators pushed still closer. The super- 
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intendent, foll4)wing the stretcher, regarded them with 
arrogant disdain. Behind him Evans was gesticulating 
angrily, and the dog started to bark again as the ambu- 
lance A'ovc away. 

‘Any statement. Super?’ Carr said deferentially. 

Craven clicked his camera and the superintendent 
straightened his shoulders. 

‘There’ll be a press conference at three o’clock.’ 

‘I must have something before then,’ Evans said, wav- 
ing his note-book, ‘for the lunch-time editions.’ 

The superintendent ignored him and stepped into the 
police car which drove off. 

Carr went into the garden. 'Hullo, tosh,’ he said to the 
detective who had preceded the streirher out of the house. 
He was a short, muscular man, with a creased face, bland 
as butter, and long streaks of h«u‘r ( arcfully brushed over 
a bald crov ii. He smiled distraetedlv to Carr. 

‘Whars todo?’ Carr said. 

‘Strangled. Neighbour found Ikt in bed this morning. 
Bare as the day she was born. R.('d-head. Comes from 
Tyneside somewhere. -\ol a native. Been here two years.’ 

‘Any chance of seeing the room?’ 

‘Iniposs. I’ve got to go off now. Enquiries. I’ll sec you 
later.’ 

Carr lit another cigarette, and looked at his watch. 
Sisley had returned to the office. If Craven were still out- 
side he would ask him to come for a drink. He w^alkcd 
down to the gate, whcie, now^ the body had been re- 
moved, the constraint of the little crowd had relaxed. 
The baby w\as still crying. 

‘It’s always the bad ones who end like that,’ a woman 
was saying. She w^as old but there were tw^o splashes of 
colour high on her chec'ks. T know. I’ve seen them. 
Different men every night. And who kept her? Mrs., she 
called herself, but no-oiic never saw no husband. He 
wasn’t ifer husband. And drink.’ 

‘Did you know her?’ Carr Stiid. 
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‘Aye, I knowed her,’ the old woman ;*eplied. ‘I’ve seen 
her. They all end like that. The dirty sluts. 

‘God is not mocked,’ she added unexpectedly. 

Craven had gone. ‘God is not mocked,’ Carr th(3dght, a 
little sadly, as he walked back along the promenade, 
where the long grey stretch of sand curled into the dis- 
tant mist. ‘And do my pretences also fail to deceive?’ He 
continued to think unhappily of the wasted years behind, 
the frightening years ahead, until he turned into the door- 
way of a pub. 
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‘ TT T was resolved that the Borough Engineer be instructed to 
I prepare plans for . . Martin Robinson put down his 
L pen. Hargreaves, who shared the office with him, had 
gone out. To be alone was a positive physical relief; other 
people’s eyes were a continual irritant, their scrutiny com- 
pelling unremitting concentration. His face, he felt, was 
too articulate; left ungagged, it would shout out its con- 
fessions of shame, like a repentant sinner at an evangelist 
meeting. One could never relax except in solitude or in 
darkness. 

That morning when his mother had come into his room 
to wake him, instinctively he had turned the tell-tale face 
into the pillows. He had risen too late to have breakfast; 
but at luiicli the cy<‘s — his mother’s persistent, shrewd, 
his father’s sceptical, brusquely indillcrent, his sister’s 
changing like the sky from the brightness of curiosity to 
clouded self-absorption —had been unavoidable. 

‘What time did you come in last night, Martin?’ his 
mother had asked casually, as she served the potatoes. 

The informer face niisliing as he replied, equally casu- 
ally, ‘About one, I think.’ 

T heard the car pull up,’ his mother had said, ‘but I 
didn’t look at the time. Was it a taxi?’ 

She had meant him to know that she knew it had 
been three o’clock. He had felt her eyes and his sister’s 
eyes. 

‘Yes, I’d been back to a chap’s place.’ 

He had felt the absence of his father’s eyes. 

Now, alone in the office, with the typewriters’ chatter 
and the murmur of voices from the chief clerk’s room 
clearly audible through the thin partition, he pressed his 
hands his face, working his finger-tips against his fore- 
head and eyes, the palms covering his cheeks. 
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When the telephone rang he lifted the^/eceiver with 
his left hand, his head still supported by his other arm. 

Would he please come to the Town Clerk’s office? 

He had no especial apprehensions — his work, in fact, 
was almost the only one of his activities in which he had 
a constant confidence — yet, after replacing the receiver, he 
sat on for a moment, reluctant to face the world again. 

There were two men w'ith the Town Clerk, standing. 

‘Oh, Robinson.’ Mr. Bagshott spoke almost apologetic- 
ally, keeping his eyes on the tabic in front of him. ‘These 
— er — two gentlemen are — um — police officers. They tell 
me they—er, cr — would like to have a few words with 
you privately.’ He looked up at the shorter of the two 
men. ‘Sergeant Holmes — ah — he suggested that . . .’ He 
broke ofl*. 

‘Nowhere suitable here, Mr. Bagshott says,’ said the 
detective. ‘Wonder if you’d canr to cornc down to our 
office. Car outside. More convenient for us.’ 

‘Yes, that’s it,’ the Town Clerk said with what sounded 
like relief. ‘You needn’t come back this afternoon, Robin- 
son.’ He blew his nose vigorously. 

Instantly the word ‘police’ had been mentioned, in a 
simple association of ideas, involving a vague childish 
sense of naughtiness, Robinson had ihought oIiIk' woman. 
Beyond that he did not think. 

In the police car he said, with a painful atteinj)l at oH- 
handedness: ‘What’s it all about?’ 

‘Don’t wT)iTy. Just a lew qiiesiions. Belter w'ait till we 
get to the office,’ the detective to wJiom tlie 'I’cAvn Clerk 
had referred as Sergeant Ilolines said affably. 

It was an office much like any other office. It might 
have been a room in the I’own Hall. Robinson noticed 
the figure of an almost nude girl on a wall calendar, and, 
on a shelf propping up some books with plain covers, a 
single boxing glove. 

‘Ah, here we are,’ the sergeant said. ‘Take a s^at, will 
you?’ 
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He himself sat down at the desk, facing the chair which 
he had pulletf out for Robinson. The other man remained 
somewhere behind Robinson, near the door. The window, 
whicl^ he was facing, was open at the top. In the yard of 
the fire station adjoining, a physical training class was in 
progress; the voice of the instructor entered the narrow 
room, clearly, intimately — ‘One, two, three, in; one, two, 
three, out.’ 

And after all it was what he had expected. 

‘Yes, I do know her,’ Robinson said. 

‘S 'w her last night, didn’t you?’ 

‘No, yes. Yes, I did. In the Gresham.’ 

‘That’s right. Went home with her?’ 

‘Yes. Look here, what’s it all about?’ 

‘She ask you up for a drink or anything?’ 

‘No,’ Robinson said liurriedly. I left her at the 
gate.’ 

‘You did? Th.it’s good,’ said the sergeant. 

‘Look, what’s it all about? Has Jean done anything?’ 

‘What time would it have b(!cn when you left her?’ 

‘Eleven, no, lialf-past-len, about.’ 

‘That’s good,’ the sergeant said again. ‘As far as he 
can tell, the doc. says she was killed about two, three 
o’clock.’ 

A frozen instant of time. Robinson found his eyes were 
traversing the room, sc'eking the other boxing glove. At 
the same lime he realized a slow hissing sound was coming 
from his mouth. ‘Uj), down, up, down, up, down,’ came 
the voice of the instructor. 

‘She,’ he began, but his voice was loo high, and he 
broke off. He felt his mouth moving and instinctively put 
up a hand to cover it. Another man came into the room 
but stayed behind him. ‘Up, down, up, down, up.’ 

His mind began to work again, with an automatic 
craftiness. ‘You say she has been killed?’ (he incredulity 
markc<jl by the rising inflection, but to himself his voice 
sounded quite unreal. 
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‘Great shock. Very sorry/ the detective said. ‘You werfe 
very fond of her?’ 

‘Yes, no. Well, quite.’ 

‘Knew her well? Old friend?’ 

‘No, just, she . . .’ 

‘Yes?’ 

‘I’d met her in the Gresham.’ 

‘How long ago?’ 

‘Three months about.’ 

‘Had you been intimate with her?’ the detective said, 
almost with distaste. 

‘No, no of course not,’ trying to indicate some sort of 
indignation. 

‘But you’d been up to her room?’ 

‘Oh, no.’ 

‘What time was it you said you left her?’ 

‘I’m sorry. That wasn’t true. I have been up to her 
room.’ Truth should always be improved with the modify- 
ing lie: ‘Just twice, or perhaps three times.’ 

‘Last night?’ 

Robinson hesitated. ‘No,’ he said. ‘I left her about half- 
past ten. You see, we’d stayed at the Gresham till it shut 
and just walked back.’ 

Confidence, or something that resembled it, began 
slowly to ebb back. Yet already he had an inkling of that 
which he was to realize more acutely after he had left this 
prim, negative room — that he had entered new and dan- 
gerous depths, where his imaginary adolescent dragons 
had become actual. 

‘Look, how was she . . .?’ 

‘She was strangled by someone’s hands, then with a 
stocking,’ the detective said deliberately. ‘She was naked 
on the floor when she was found.’ 

Robinson recalled a delicious erotic image. He flushed. 

‘Yes, I know. Terrible,’ the detective said. ‘Had she 
said anything? Was she expecting anyone?’ V 

It was still there. He was by the door; shepllay.on the 
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b?:d, white, ripe, awesome, her hair spread over the pillows, 
her green eyeS^taantingly on him. ‘Cherub . . The first 
time! 

‘No^no, I don’t think so. She didn’t say anything.’ 
‘What do you know about her? No, as you were. Have 
the night squared up first. When did you meet her?’ 
‘About nine o’cloc.k.’ 

‘In the Gresham?’ 

‘Yes. In the lounge.’ 

‘By arrangement?’ 

‘W'-ll, I said I might see her there.’ 

‘When?’ 

‘Well, I was late . . .’ 

‘No, I mean when did you make the arrangement?’ 

‘I forget. No, no. I’d seen her at the week-end.’ 

‘At the Gresham?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘Right. Go on. You met her nine o’clock. Anyone with 
her?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Anyone with you?’ 

‘No. I was alone.’ 

‘Did she speak to anyone?’ 

‘Yes,’ Robinson said slowly. ‘Yes, there was a man. 
His name’s Louie. He’s a Jew, I think. He’s a canvasser 
for the pools or something.’ 

‘She knew him?’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 

‘Nothing said about meeting him?’ 

‘No, no. I don’t think so.’ 

‘Sure? What did they talk about?’ 

‘Nothing much. He told a story, a joke.’ 

‘How long did he stay with you?’ 

‘Oh, only a few minutes?’ 

‘Good, well, we’ll go on,’ the detective said. ‘No, as 
you wene. Would you like a cup of tea?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ Robinsgii said. ‘Really . . .’ 
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‘Well, I want one.* The detective smiled briefly. 
‘Excuse me,’ getting up. ‘Have a cigarette/ he said, 
pushing his case at Robinson as he passed. 

Robinson took one, and the other detective, who re- 
mained in the room, came forward with a light as the 
sergeant went out. 

Dominant in Robinson’s mind was the white luxurious 
image, to which all thoughts, all beginnings of thoughts, 
irresistibly led. ‘Cherub!’ 


The press conference was held in a room adjoining one 
of the courts. Evans was already there when C^arr arrived, 
talking volubly to three other men, whom Carr assumed 
— with some disquietude — to be representatives of national 
newspapers. Two other reporters were quietly exchanging 
notes at the back of the room. Carr sat down with them, 
opening a library book — an Agate iigo— winch he read 
until the Chief Constable and the superintendent came in. 

‘Good afternoon, Mr. Chief,’ Evans said. 

‘Good afternoon, gentlemen.’ 

The Chief Constable sat at a table with the superin- 
tendent standing by his shoulder. He began to read from 
a typed paper. 

‘At 10. 10 this morning the police were notified that the 
body of a wqman, known as Mrs. Jean McCarless, was 
found in the bedroom of the flat she occupied at No. 42 
St. James Street. The discovery was made by the occu- 
pant of the neighbouring flat, Mrs. Lily Flowers, who im- 
mediately communicated with the police. Superintendent 
Davies accompanied by Detective Sergeant Holmes and 
other officers went to the premises. The body of the de- 
ceased was lying on the floor; it was unclothed. A stocking 
was tied around the neck which was bruised. There were 
no other marks of violence. After an examination by the 
police surgeon, who stated that death appeared^ to have 
been caused by asphyxiatjon due to strangulation, the 
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body was renjoved by ambulance to the borough mor- 
tuary. The deceased is believed to be about 28 years of age 
and a native of Durham. She had been living at No. 42 
St. James Street for about two years. She is understood to 
have been married, and to have a husband, James 
McGarless, living in the Tyneside area. He, and anyone 
else who can give any information, is asked to communi- 
cate with the police, who arc continuing enquiries. 

‘Well, Unit’s it, gentlemen,’ the Chief Constable said. 

‘Was the stocking nylon or silk?’ asked one of the 
natioiial newspapermen. 

‘Was anything missing?’ 

‘How did this Mrs. Flowers come to find the body?’ 

Carr yawned, opened the Ego at random. 

‘Mr. Chief, can you say what lines the police arc working- 
on?’ Evans asked. 

The Chief C(Mislable looked at the superintendent, who 
shrugged. 

‘A number of persons have been interviewed,’ the Chief 
Constable said, ‘and the police arc continuing their 
enquiries.’ 

He rose. ‘The press will be notified, gentlemen, when 
tluTc are any further developments to l eport.’ The super- 
intendent whispered to him. ‘Oh, yes. The inquest will 
be opened at 3 p.m. toinonow.’ 

'The nylon murder,’ one of the national reporters said 
as he hunied out. He had a nasal London-suburban 
accent. Ckirr looked at him with distaste, grimaced, 
sighed, and followed the others out intf) the street, mark- 
ing with a finger his place in the Ego, 


‘Sorry to have been so long,' the sergeant had said, 
smiling. 

‘Well,^we’ll get on with it.’ 

The (fuestioning had continued. The physical training 
class had ended; through the window came 9nly the 
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quiet, ordinary sounds of passing vehicles, bjrds. Once the 
detective came from behind Robinson to kill a bluebottle 
that buzzed and bullied itself against the window. He had 
used a folded newspaper, and the insect had fallen on 
to the sill, quite dead, though, watching it, Robinson had 
thought for a time that it still lived because its antennae 
quivered delicately in the draught. Later, although it was 
not dark, the light was switched on, painting the room a 
glabrous yellow. 

‘We want your help,’ the sergeant had said mildly. 

The questions had proceeded on different lines. 

‘Tell us about her, who she knew, what she did, what 
sort of woman she was.’ 

Robinson was surprised to find how little he really had 
known of the woman. Nugatory to tell of the birthmark 
on her thigh, the purplish nipples, the redness of her hair 
against her body, all the physical, intimate individualities 
through which she had existed most potently for him. And 
he lacked the words with which to convey the significance 
of her taunting laugh that had hurt, yet without wound- 
ing; her outbursts of vivacity, that excited and frightened, 
like a gale; or the more frequent surrenders to listless in- 
difference when, it seemed, she had escaped from him into 
a void; or her unexpected, bird-like curiosity when faced 
with something outside her experience; or that acceptance 
of a brief, unhappy mortality which — it appeared to him 
now — had been prescient of her disastrous death. 

He knew, he told the detective, that a man named 
Eddie had maintained her. He thought he came from 
Liverpool, or it might have been Manchester. Sundays 
he had usually come over, and Thursdays. She had never 
mentioned his other name. ‘No, no. Yes, I’m sure. She 
did once, something about owning some cafes. Yes, yes.’ 

Or; her husband? ‘Yes, I knew. Jimmy, I think. No, 
she never said where.’ 

It had continued. More tea had been poured Sut. The 
detective’s voice had come to assume for Robinson the 
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reassurance of tbc familiar, so that the questions were 
preferable to the occasional silences. 

At the end he had returned to the subject of Robinson’s 
own ftlations with the woman, his own movements. The 
detective also examined closely a cut on the back of the 
boy’s left hand, questioned him about his finances, his 
habits and his unextraordinary history. 

Now, walking unsceingly along the main street, among 
the crowds leaving the cinema matinees, office workers, 
making for bus queues or the electric trains, he tried to 
recall the contradictions and inconsistencies in his answers. 

He had been asked to sign a statement — for the coroner, 
Mr. Robinson — as the last person known to have seen her 
alive, excepting the man who killed her, of course. And 
the fingerprints. Reasonable, no doubt, the detective’s 
explanation. He had admitted visiting her room, and it 
was necessar/ |.>rints should be taken of all who were 
known to have been there. ‘Then if we find another 
set . . .’ the detective had said. Yet the act of pressing 
down his fingers, the powder, with associations of detective 
novels, films, court n ports, had been the culminating 
point of his ordeal, marking how far he had strayed from 
the path of respectability into exotic jungles of threat and 
trial. 

He recalled, crossing the road instinctively to the 
stop at which he customarily caught his bus home — he re- 
called, with more shame than he had felt for the lies, 
the confession of a discreditable relationship, how he had 
nearly broken dow^n then, wept, discarded the lies and 
evasions. 

With an almost physical eflbrt, he wrenched his mind 
away from that demoralizing recollection. He was stand- 
ing at the bus stop. At the front of the queue were Mr. 
and Mrs. Fisher, from the dramatic society, and behind 
them Ai^n Porter, who lived in the next street. They were 
inhabitants of another country, and Robinson instinc- 
tively felt a kind of contempt for them, such as a man who 
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has travelled the dangerous places of the werld might feel 
towards those who had remained at home content with 
domestic bliss. 

He realized that he could not endure facing his parents. 
He left the bus queue and walked to a telephone kiosk. 

‘Oh, Mother. Fve got to work late toniglit. I don’t quite 
know when I’ll be back. I’m seeing Alice after. Yes, keep it 
for me; I’ll warm it up.’ 

It was almost dark. The street lamps were on and the shop 
windows lit. The roads were turbulent with an impatient 
activity — cars, buses, erect cyclists, pedestrians hurrying 
to the autumn womb of home. The sky was a very dark 
purple-blue. Somewhere a child let off a firework, although 
it was still several weeks to Guy Fawkes Day. 

Robinson bought three evening papers, and — because 
no alternative presented itself to him — went to the 
Gresham. 

He had not previously been in so early. The men’s bar 
was crowded with businessmen who had dropped in for 
one on their way home or before dinner, released and 
expansive, and a few couples sat at the tables off the hall- 
way, but the vast lounge was almost deserted, and it was 
oddly peaceful. The band would not arrive for another 
two hours. Two men at the bar were talking with the 
barman about horses; a third was quietly reading a 
newspaper. 

The barman, cheerful in the calm, and consequently 
polite, said, ‘Good evening, sir,’ as Robinson came up, 
and it was as if now he had been initiated into this milieu, 
had graduated as an equal with the barman, the men 
talking horses, and those who would come in later — the 
knowing ones who moved with assurance in the world of 
bars, horses, women and, even, detectives. 

The papers contained brief reports of the murder. It was 
only as he started to read that Robinson wondc^^cd with 
alarm whether his name would be mentioned. It was 
not. 
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He had sat ihstkictively at the opposite side of the room 
from that at which he had been with the woman. It was 
when saw the barman indicating the table at which 
they had sat, at which she always had sat, that he knew 
they were talking of the murder. He could not hear their 
words. At first he felt sclf-conscious and was afraid the 
barman might recognize him as her companion of the pre- 
vious evening, but when no sign was made in his direction 
he experienced a perverse sensation of superiority, pride. 

A couple carnc in and sat far away in a dim recess of 
the lounge. Robinson bought another drink. A man 
wearing a brown shirt entered and joined the others at the 
bar. A waiter walked over and stood with them. 

When Robinson went for his third drink the man in the 
brown shirt looked h^ird at him. The waiter was talking: 
‘Whisky it was, always was, for her, whisky and just a 
chaser now and again, and every time have one yourself, 
Charley . . 

Robinson counted the silver in his pocket and ordered 
a whisky. 

As he walked back to his table he felt the eyes on his 
back, and knew, as certainly as if lie had heard the words, 
that the man in tlu* brown shirt had said, ‘See that 
fellow . . 

He was a man to be singled out. Sec that fellow! He 
lit a cigarette deliberately and with a certain flourish — 
using the lighter Alice had given him for his birthday — 
then picked up his paper again, but held it this time 
below the level of his face. 

When he left he said, ‘Good night’, casually, easily, to 
the barman. Their eyes were on his back again as he 
walked across the room. Sec that fellow! Already there 
was a woman sitting alone by the steps, and he regarded 
her boldly as he passed. 

Alice IVas waiting for him by the War Memorial. Al- 
though there were other girls Uicre and men, also waiting 
for their partners, he saw her from thirty yards away, and 
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immediately he felt irritated and sluggish. It was a sensa- 
tion similar to that one experienced leaving a cinema at 
which the film had been absorbing, to come out into the 
commonplace streets, diminishing one’s stature. 

She was looking primly, smugly downwards, in an atti- 
tude intended to convey that she was waiting for one and 
one alone. Around her head she wore a scarf decorated 
with the name-signs of Parisian nightclubs. It made her 
look very young. 

‘For heaven’s sake, why arc you wearing a scarf round 
your head?’ Robinson said immediately as he came up to 
her. ‘It’s not cold.’ 

‘Hullo,’ the girl said. ‘I was early. When I was waiting 
for the bus Mr. Hepplewhite came up in his car — wasn’t 
it nice of him? — and stopped and asked me if I was coming 
into) town, and . . . ’ 

Thie scarf, covering her hair, her ears, her throat and 
neck, Uook all character from her face. Slic spoke quickly, 
her pr<f“tty lip-sticked mouth parting to show sharp, white 
teeth. /She could have been anyone’s girl. 

Sh^ took his arm as if by proprietary right, and again 
RobVhson felt his irritation rising. He did not look at her as 
they walked among the dead leaves. 

‘Where are we going?’ the girl asked. 

‘Look, Alice, I don’t fancy the pictures tonight.’ 

•‘All right,’ the girl said. 

‘‘Look, I’m broke,’ turning to her for the first time. 
‘Have you any money? Can you lend me some?’ 

‘Yes, I’ve got some. Do you want to go for a drink?’ If 
the girl noticed his mood, she gave no indication. 

When they drank together they always went to a quiet 
hotel on the promenade. 

‘Good, our room’s empty,’ the girl said. 

When he had ordered the drinks — a beer and a shandy 
— she slipped a pound note into his hand while thl^ waiter’s 
back was turned. 

He scarcely listened to her chatter. This was the other 
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world, safe an4 familiar, but not a man’s country, dull, 
featureless. 

‘We’re not just drinking all night, are we?’ the girl 
said, ^t’s not eight o’clock yet.’ 

‘We’ll move on later.’ 

He thought again of the dead woman, and, for the first 
time, experienced a sharp sense of loss. No pity. It was 
almost as if she were culpable in being killed, depriving 
him for ever of the intense ecstasies of the flesh to which 
she had introduced him. He thought steadily: she is dead; 
never again shall I sec her white, never again shall I feel 
her body moving with mine. 

He interrupted the girl. ‘You’ve told me that before.’ 

He felt a need for action, movement. ‘This place is dead. 
Let’s move on.’ 

‘I haven’t finished it yet, Martin/ the girl said, and, for 
the first time :e\ baling awareness of the edge to his temper, 
‘What’s the matter with you tonight?’ 

He would not look at her. ‘Nothing. Nothing’s the mat- 
ter. I’m just bored. Fm just bored with sitting in the same 
places and doing the same things. I’m . . . Oh, this pub’s 
dead, anyway. I’ll have another while you’re finishing that.’ 

He went to the bar and fetched himself a whisky. The 
girl had never seen him drink spirits before except at 
parties or at Christmas. 

Robinson suddenly recalled the story the Jew, Hyams, 
had told. ‘Listen,’ he said, laughing, ‘I heard a good 
story . . . ’ 

It was more crude than any he had told her before. He 
finished his whisky. ‘Come on. Leave that if you don’t 
want it.’ 

He led her down a cobbled side-street to a small ale- 
house, more or less respectable but rawly proletarian. 

‘We’re not going to spend the night drinking, arc we?’ 
the girl s^d again, when he returned to her from the bar. 
They were standing at the foot of some stairs. 

‘Oh, for heaven’s sake! Don’t keep on. You don’t have 
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to drink if you don’t want to, but I do.^ Yqu always keep 
on. Why shouldn’t wc spend the night drinking? Other 
people do. If you don’t want . . . ’ 

She had been bending to put her glass on thrf” stairs 
against the wall. Straightening, she said, ‘I think I had 
better go home, Martin. It’s no use when you’re like this.’ 

They had quarrelled before, enjoyably, each playing the 
proper part, observing the rules, neither making the unfor- 
givable remark, with tlie scenes building up to a pleasur- 
able climax of tender reconciliation. This could follow the 
same pattern. 

‘No,’ Robinson said. 

Now he would not let her go. Travellers like to take with 
them on their journeys something that belongs to the safe 
domestic homeland — books, a gramophone record, a 
photograph. She should go through it with him, he 
thought with a vague anger. 

‘You’re too safe, Alice, too careful,’ he said, without 
knowing quite what he meant, feeling only the urge to 
create emotion, violence, an external response to his inner 
agitation. ‘You don’t know what it’s all about. Don’t be 
such a prig!’ 

‘No, I’m going home,’ she said, modifying the remark 
by stopping to pick up her glass again. 

‘You are not going home. It’s time you learned. There 
are things going on you don’t . . . ’ He laughed. 'Have you 
seen the papers tonight? I’herc was a girl murdered here, 
here in this very town. You wouldn’t think it, would you? 
Come on.’ With a gesture that might have been friendly 
he gripped her elbow, squeezing out a little charm. ‘Gome 
on. Let’s sec life.’ 

The girl smiled uncertainly. A new design was being 
formed; she was feeling her way. 

‘I don’t call murders life,’ she said. ‘Who was she, where 
was it?’ 

Robinson emptied his glass. The girl put clown Iicrs, 
unfinished, on the stairs. 
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^Wc*ll go and have one in the Gresham/ he said, as they 
went out into the street. 

The trees were bare against the reeling stars. Should he 
tell he^? There was a part of him that wanted to boast of 
his relations with the dead woman, to show this respect- 
able girl by his side that he was a man of the world, of the 
Gresham, kept women. 

‘Oh, I don’t know",’ he said, staggering a little. Tt’s in 
the papers. Not a local woman. She lived in St. James 
Street She was strangled with a stocking.’ 

‘I thought perhaps you w^anted me to be murdered,’ 
the girl said. 

He seldom appreciated her occasional flashes of irony. 
‘What? What’s that?’ 

‘Just to make life,’ she said. ‘I thought that’s what you 
meant by life.’ 

‘I don’t get it.’ 

She was still uncertain and had nf>t taken his arm. He 
walked quickly, with his hands dec'p in his mackintosh 
pockets, lie w^as wondering whetlu'r lu^ regretted propos- 
ing the Gresham. The image of the loung(‘ fascinated but 
yet intimidated him. 

‘Must we go to th(! (iresham?' the girl said. ‘You know 
what a reputation it's got.’ 

She had decided it. ‘Reputation/ he sneered. ‘That’s all 
you think about; that's all they all think about. Reputa- 
tion!’ 

But at the entrance to the hotel he felt sudden qualms. 
He turned his disquiet into a conciliatory gesture: ‘All 
right. We won’t go up in the hnmge if you don't want to,’ 
he said. ‘We’ll go in one of the side rooms. It's quieter 
there, better for your reputation.’ 

There were only three other people in the room. They 
did not even look up as Robinson and the girl entered. 
Robinson’is head was beginning to ache. The girl declined 
to drink and he ordered a beer for himself. 

‘What sort of a woman w’as*she?’ the girl asked. 
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‘I don’t know,’ Robinson said sullenly, bis physical dis- 
comfort reproducing itself in his mind. ‘How should I 
know? I only know what’s in the papers.’ 

‘I think there’s a man who wants to speak to yda,’ the 
girl said. 

Hyams stood at the door of the room. Even after 
Robinson had turned and looked at him he continued to 
gesticulate. His face was split by a wide, ingratiating 
smile. 

Robinson went over to him quickly. The Jew’s eyes 
were muddy and the skin of his face was blotched. As he 
spoke he gave the impression of continuing to grin. 

‘What a bloody carry-on, old man! What a do! Have 
the D’s been on to you? They were at me for over an hour 
this afternoon. Anyone would have thought I’d been 
exceeding the speed limit.’ 

‘Yes, I’ve seen them, too,’ Robinson said. He felt angry 
because he had whispered, and he added too loudly, 
‘What did you tell them?’ 

‘What could I tell them, old man?’ 

‘Did you tell them about me?’ 

‘I don’t know your name,’ Hyams said, with a sug- 
gestion of interrogation. ‘I said I saw her with a fellow in 
here last night.’ 

‘She hadn’t told you about me?’ 

‘Told me? I’m not with you. Did the D’s mention me 
to you?’ 

‘I said you’d sat with us.’ Robinson added pleadingly, 
‘Look, will they get who did it? Who did do it?’ 

‘Well, we’ve got nothing to worry about,’ Hyams said, 
the rictus of his grin becoming wider. ‘Why should you 
worry? Just your little bit of fun, wasn’t she? Who’d worry 
about a bint like that? Pebbles on the beach, eh?’ Then he 
added with apparent sincerity, ‘She was a damned good 
kid. It’s a bloody shame. Poor old Jean.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ Robinson said. ‘Look, I’ve got to be off. 
We’ll have a drink some time.’ 
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‘That’s right,’ ^Jyams said affably, looking at the girl. 
‘I’ll be around. I’m always around.’ 

‘Who was that?’ the girl asked. 

‘Off, just a chap. He . . . he’s . . . Come on, I’ve had 
enough.’ 

He felt heavy, inert, his mind rebelling against further 
thought, as the body will revolt after excessive labour. 

‘I won’t come back with you tonight,’ he said. ‘I’ll sec 
you on your bus.’ 

Sli ', kissed him once briefly before her bus came, but he 
did not respond. After she had gone he caught his own 
bus. The lights were on downstairs at his home, and he 
walked round and round the block until they were extin- 
guished before going in. 
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C ARR recognized the photograph instantly. It had 
been touched up, and her teeth were showing as in 
an advertisement for a dentifrice. The murdered 
woman and her husband, James McCarless, after their marriage 
in Gateshead in August, 1^42, the caption read. 

He saw her as she had been in the Gresham, the slioe 
slowly swinging up and down. 

This morning Mrs. Hammond was dressed. There was 
powder on her face. ‘Have they got anyone yet?’ she said 
from behind Carr. 

‘No, not yet, no,’ he answered absently; then added, 
‘They want to find her liusband and the man who kept 
her. They’ve interviewed a man she was with the last 
night.’ 

The landlady seemed reluctant to leave him. ‘Where 
would the paper have got the picture from — the police?’ 

‘No, no. Gateshead somewhere,’ pouring out a second 
cup of tea. 

‘She looks pretty on it.’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘I think I’ye seen her abrmt town.' 

‘Oh, yes, have you?’ picking up another paper. 

‘You got your letter?’ the landlady said, her voice casual. 
‘Yes, yes, thank you. I did, Mrs. Hammond.’ 

‘I think I’ve seen her at Fordhains, getting the rations.’ 
‘Yes.’ 

A thin bar of sunlight shone suddenly through one of 
the side windows, and the smoke from his cigarette was 
violet within it. 

‘It was from your wife, wasn’t it?’ she said. 

Carr inhaled deeply, tasting the smoke in hi.’ chest. ‘I 
have no wife,’ he said slowly, articulating each word 
clearly, .as if to a foreigner.* 
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‘Well, you If now what I mean/ 

Carr rose. ‘Yes* I know what you mean.* 

‘How’s Carol.^’ the woman said quickly. 

‘Side’s very well, thank you,’ Carr replied as he went 
out. 

In his room he read the letter again. 

Dear Derek, 

I am sorry to have been so long in replying, hut I am rather 
buy these days and it's difficult to find time. At least, I suppose 
I do have the time, but then I generally am tired and not in the 
mood for writing. 

You ask how things are going with me. I suppose the proper 
answer is 'quite well, thank you'. I am making more money now 
and I think there is a fairly assured market for all I can turn 
out- for the time being, anyway. So, so far as that goes I have 
nothing In ivurr) ahoat. 

As you can see we are still at this place, and I haven't found 
anywhere else yet. I hare been to look at several fiats, hut either 
they are too expensive nr quite unsuitable in some other way. 

Carol had a bad cold a few icceks ago and was very throaty 
afterwards. I thought it might he tonsils, but it has cleared up. 
lam relieved as, though she is much less nervous now, an opera^ 
tion would have been an ordeal to her. Mrs. Kilner is very good 
with her. 

I do not go out a great deal in the evenings. About once a 
week I see D. and we usually go to the pictures. Joseph and 
Methilde usually come over once a zceik. too. and at week-ends 
1 go over to Colder' s Green. I haient seen Johnnie for several 
weeks nozv. The last time xvas by ehance in the Tate. 

I don't know udiether I have answered your letter properly. 
There is not very much / can write about you from what you 
ivrite. 

You seem to be fairly settled — / do not write that bitterly. I 
am gla^you enjoyed your holiday in Austria. Did you have a 
week or a fortnight? I hope they wined and dined you well. 

Welly Derek, as I said, I afn sorry to have been so long in 
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writing, but really there doesn't seem to be rpuch point, does 

there? 

All the best, Derek, 

Tvct.me. 

It was a bustling, scurrying morning, and although 
there had been a little rain, the road shining in dark, 
lucent patches, the falling leaves were being blown along 
the pavements. A sharp smell, like iodine, came from the 
estuary. Low, white clouds scudded across a background 
of higher, darker cumulus, and in between there were 
patches of sky, hedgesparrow-cgg-bluc. In the gardens a 
man and a boy were Hying a kite. 

Carr could not separate the two images; they dissolved 
into each other like a film fade. Yvonne in the dark 
wood-lined room, sketching, her tongue between her lips, 
looking over the chimneys; the woman in the Gresham, 
fermentative, her bared heel like an apple. 

Carr struggled for release, disturbed, and conscious, 
with a wry self-disgust, of his uneasiness. He did not enjoy 
his walk to the office. 

It was a slack day. He typed some copy, read some 
hand-outs, looked idly out of the window. I’hcn he tele- 
phoned Holmes at the police station. 

‘Well, I haven’t much time. Meet you in tlic Unicorn 
at twelve.’ 

They stood at the bar. The pub was empty, the barman 
indifferently polishing glasses. The sun shone against the 
bottles and the mirrors. 

‘You know who she w'as with the night before, I 
imagine,’ Carr said. ‘I saw her.’ 

‘Did you now?’ 

‘A young fellow, Martin Robinson, a Corporation clerk. 
I suppose it was he you interviewed.’ 

‘Among others.’ . 

‘Why,’ said Carr, rhetorically, ‘should a single violent 
death still charm, even aftdr . . . ?’ 
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‘What/ the jlctcctive interrupted him, ‘what would you 
imagine was the r’elationship between them?’ 

‘Well, that was the only time I had seen them. Intimate, 

I thirlk. Yes, you might say intimate.’ 

‘Did they look as if they were on the point of going to 
bed together?’ 

Carr remembered her polite, disinterested smile. ‘Yes, 

I think one might say that,’ he said. ‘But I don’t know,’ he 
added, feeling to liis surprise a slight embarrassment. ‘I 
migb/ be wrong. George, you know I don’t let you down. 
I’m not seeking a story in particular, but just how arc 
things going?’ 

‘We’re continuing enquiries/ the detective said. 

‘Come off it,’ Carr said. ‘Just because you’re on a mur- 
der instead of looking for a stolen bicycle.’ 

The detective shrugged. 'We've seen Robinson; we’ve 
seen Hyanis -did yon see Hyams with them?’ 

‘Yes, ibr a minute or two.’ 

‘Yes. WV’re trying to trace her husband. At one time he 
was a sailor, we know He might be at sea now. And the 
fellow who kept her. We know his name, but he’s an 
elusive character — might be anywhere.’ 

‘No arrest imminent?’ 

‘The police have every hope of making an early arrest,’ 
the detective said, mocking. 

‘What about young what's-his-name, Robinson?’ 

‘Robins(jn. Says he saw her home, left her at the gate.’ 

‘And ...?’' 

The detective shrugged again. 'Well, no-one's said he 
didn’t.’ He looked at his watch. 'I must blow. Covering 
the inquest?' 

Carr had lunch in a small cafe near the office. He felt 
dissatisfied and restless, and was puzzled by his unfamiliar 
desire. 

The inquest was ad journed after evidence of identifica- 
tion and medical evidence. 'The police have further 
enquiries to make,’ said the silpcrintendeiit. 
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During the afternoon it grew colder ai^d black clouds 
piled up from over the sea. The rain began about six 
o’clock. 


Robinson had scarcely spoken during the evening meal. 
Fortunately, his sister had told a long, involved story, 
which lasted until mid-way through the sweet, with 
many sub-plots and asides, of a scene in the typing pool. 

When he went out he had no planned destination. He 
would not acknowledge that the Gresham pulled him like 
a magnet. 

He had a drink at a pub near the bus stop. Despite the 
rain, which had settled now into a steady drizzle, he 
walked aimlessly, trying to fill his emptiness. The streets 
were almost deserted. He passed the same policeman^ 
twice. 

Whether or not to enter the Gresham had become a test: 
he feared the lights, the knowing I'yes. 

So it was this I was waiting for, Carr thought, as he saw 
the boy, screwing up his face against the light, the noise, 
the rain dripping from his hat, come up the steps into the 
lounge. 

It was a relief to Robinson when Carr stepped from 
those at the bar to grip him by the arm; to be not alone 
was safer, on^ was less conspicuous, isolated. 

Carr was too cfi'usivc, gushing almost, coiiicious of his 
unnaturalness even while he spoke. ‘ . . . completely and 
utterly bored by my own company — a sliocking confession 
of inadequacy, I know. You are my rescuer. We’ll sit 
down, shall we? It’s like Bedlam up here.’ 

Friday, pay-night, the lounge was again crowded; there 
were no empty tables. Carr led Robinson to a table at 
which only a couple were sitting. The man was elderly; 
he had a moustache stained yellow with nicotine^* his hand 
was on the woman’s arm, and he held his head inches 
from hejrs as he talked carifcstly, looking into her eyes. 
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‘This will (io/^Carr said. ‘Romeo and Juliet are en- 
grossed.^ 

Th^ woman had a set smile, tolerant, self-satisfied, as 
she liscened to her companion. 

Carr talked rapidly but he could not hold the boy. 
Robinson’s eyes were moving distractedly around the 
room. He kept putting his hand to his face, squeezing out 
a crease here, an itch there. 

‘It’s a— -it’s a great pity about Jean, isn’t it?’ Carr said 
suddenly, biting his lower lip, looking down. ‘A striking 
woman, striking really, pneumatic, vibrant, sensual. She 
had a kind of sexual magnetism, like the concubines of the 
Golden Age.’ 'I’hcn, leaning forward, looking at Robin- 
son, with patent frankness: ‘It must be damned awkward 
for you — with her on the night. I suppose the police have 
been pestering you? 'I hcy would want to know ever>'- 
thing you said, everything you did, everything you felt.’ 

Robinson’s face liad tighiened. 'I'hcn he picked up his 
glass and drank slowly, holding it to his inoutli for some 
seconds. 

‘The diflieulty,’ Clan went on, ‘must be in realizing that 
you — really you, you, yours(‘lf- .should ever have become 
involved in anything so exoiie, so, so archt\pieal, oversize 
as a murder. lake during the war, one just couldn’t make 

oneself realize oik* lealized, of eourse, on a superficial 

level - thnlv anything so nunnentous was really taking 
place and tnat one was a part of it.’ 

Lowering his glass, Robinson said, ‘I didn’t really know 
her very well.’ 

‘Did you not?’ Garr said. ‘I thought you were . . . ’ He 
searched for the word. 

‘You’re a reporter. You’d know. All about how the 
police work, T mean,’ Robinson said quickly. ‘What do 
they do? I mean what happens next?’ 

‘I thoui^ht you and she were, well, you know,’ Carr said. 
‘Oh, I don’t know all the police secrets.’ 

Robinson looked at the couple; the man had one arm 
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round the back of the woman’s chair, andrwith his other 
hand was playing with her fingers. Robinson leaned 
forward. 

‘Listen,’ he said. ‘It’s damned awkward. You knoW I’ve 
been a bit of a fool over this. But how can you tell what’s 
going to happen? I told them I hadn’t been up to her 
room when I was there.’ 

‘You mean that night?’ Carr said. 

‘Yes, I told them I took her home and left her at the 
gate, but I went up.’ 

Carr looked at Robinson and then away again. In his 
concern the boy had lost his self-consciousness and his face 
was too revealing. 

‘I scarcely ever give advice,’ Carr said shortly. ‘But I 
think if I were in your shoes I’d tell them.’ 

‘But it’s not so easy. You see, 1 told them I hadn’t becn^ 
up before they told me she had been killed. They’ll want 
to know why I didn’t tell the truth then, because then 
there was nothing to be frightened about.’ 

This, Carr realized, was a repetition of an argument 
that had already taken place within Robinson’s mind. 

‘ . . . there were other things, too, I didn't quite tell the 
truth about. If they find I lied they’ll believe all I told 
them was lies. I was the last to be w'ith her and they’ve got 
to pin it on someone.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ Carr said. Tt isn’t like that at all ‘ 

‘Whatever happens,’ Robinson went on de‘:perately, as 
if it was a relief to put all his fears into words, 'it will all 
come out about me and her and everything.’ 

‘Does that matter so dreadfully?’ Carr said, smiling. 
‘Because you went to bed with her? Perhaps it is a cause 
for envy.’ 

The face of the man with the stained moustache was 
even closer to the woman, and he was pleading persist- 
ently. Confession had lightened Robinson’s bch den, and 
now his avowal took the form of exhibitionism. 

‘I met her in here first, ‘you know. I’d had a few and 
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came in here w my own. She was with some chap, but 
she left him and came over to me/ he boasted. ‘A Saturday 
night it was. We stayed here till closing time — she paid 
her round each time — then she took me back to her flat. 
She cooked a supper, and she had a bottle of whisky and 
we just sat there drinking it. I didn’t know for sure what 
. . . Then she went out of the room. She, she, she called 
me, and when I went she was lying there . . . ’ 

This has gone far enough, C^arr thought with shame, but 
from die moment he had realized that it was for Robinson 
he had been waiting his capacity to control events had 
diminished. 

Robinson’s eyes were shining. A lock of hair had fallen 
over his forehead. Tt was bloody wonderful. Honestly, I 
don’t think . . . ’ 

■* Tf you’ve any sense at all, you’ll go and tell the police 
all this,’ (^arr iritcnujned harshly. He thought: why am I 
doing this,'^ Disgust rose within liim; then, by an uncon- 
scious defence reaction, was transmuted into boredom. 
He yawned. 

‘She, such a very ordinaiy little woman; he, such a 
thumping crook,’ he quoted, smiling wearily, indicating 
the couple who shared their table. The man was running 
his forefinger up and down the nape of the woman’s 
neck. 

Carr’s riYctioii had communicated itself to Robinson. 
He blushccl and began to raise his glass, but it was 
empty. 

‘You’ll have another?’ he said painfully. 

‘No, no,’ Carr said. With an cflbrt: T’vc got to go on. 
I’ve got to see some people. It’s been extremely pleasant.’ 

He emptied his glass and rose. 

‘I, I'd like to sec you again,’ Robinson said shyly, 
looking away. 

Now tht stained moustache was close to her ear. This, 
Carr thought, with a kind of hprror, is what I wanted, but 
1 am not committed yet. 
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^ Well, it’s Saturday tomorrow. I usually took in here on 
Saturday night.’ 


It had rained steadily most of the night but in the morning 
a strong wind rose which drove low black clouds over the 
town, and the rain came only in sudden violent squalls. 
The week-end shoppers thronged the pavements, pushing 
head-down into the wind. From the top of the bus the 
umbrellas looked like beetles. There was suddenly a 
scream. As the brakes of the bus gripped, the tyres 
squealed sharply, and the passengers were thrown for- 
ward. From all directions men ran to the front of the bus, 
converging on it like ants on an apple core. 

‘Oh, I think I’m going to be sick,’ the girl sitting next 
to the window beside Carr said. 

She stood up and began to pusli past him, but he rose 
too and preceded her down the steps. Something was being 
lifted up and carried to th(‘ pavement. Two library books, 
open, lay face downwards in the gutter. 

The girl was trembling violently. ‘Are you all right?’ 
Carr said to her indilferently. She did not r(*ply. 

He left her standing by the platform of the bus and 
walked to where they were laying the injured woman on 
the pavement. Someone put a coat under her head. There 
was blood with the rain water in the gutter. I’he driver 
was leaning against the bonnet of the bus. Hc;:;ept repeat- 
ing, though no-one was listening: ‘She walked right in 
front. She walked right in front.’ Carr picked up the two 
books, shook them, closed them, and, after holding them 
aimlessly in his hand for a moment, put them down on the 
pavement. 

The girl was very white when he went back to the bus, 
and still trembling slightly. 

‘She’s not dead,’ Carr said, and, after a pauscy ‘Did you 
see it happen?’ 

The girl moved her heaci slightly in assent. Shock had 
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drawn the skki tight and her face appeared austere. 
‘Stepped right off the pavement/ she said. ‘She was right 
in fro^t.’ 

An ambulance drove up with bell ringing, and more 
spectators, curious rather than morbid, came in its wake. 

‘He couldn’t have done anything,’ the girl said. ‘It 
wasn’t the driver’s fault. She stepped straight off the 
pavement.’ 

Carr did nr)t see Robinson until he was a yard from 
them. His lace was excited. 

‘Hullo, do you two know each other?’ he said. ‘Hullo, 
Alice,’ to the girl. 

Bolli Carr and the girl looked blank. ‘Do you know each 
other?’ Robinsf)n repeated. 

‘No,’ Carr said. ‘Wc were just on the bus.’ 

- Robinson looked pleased. ‘What a coincidcmcc!’ he said, 
speaking more to C arr than to the girl. ‘I was just going 
to meet Alice by the Library, "fhen I heard the ambulance. 
This is Alice. Alice, this is Derek CJarr,’ 

‘How do you do,’ Carr said. \\ rather inauspicious 
meeting. I’m afraid.’ 

The girl, who still appealed shaken, smiled faintly. 

‘Look,’ Robinson said (o Carr, *('oine for a codec with 
us.’ 

Robiusi'ni walked between the elder man and the girl to 
the cafe, tajking too much. His manner was nervous, 
volatile. « 

‘What a coincidence!’ lie said again in the cafe. ‘You 
meeting like that, how^ strange!’ 

To Carr, as if the two men were intimates, he .said, T 
wanted you to meet Alice. She and I . . . ’ 

At the moment he was in the centre, the force tliat held 
the design together. 

‘Alice, Derek’s a reporter on the Post. Alice is a secretan* 
with Enficlfrs, the accountants. Sitting next to each other 
you actually were! It’s a small, world, isn’t it? Out of all 
the people! What did happen? I heard the ambulance.’ 
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‘A woman stepped off the pavement in fjont of the bus,* 
Carr said, aware, without reflecting upon it, that all the 
time Robinson was concerned chiefly with him, leaving 
the girl to her own devices. 

‘Was she killed?’ Robinson said. ‘Did it go over 
her?’ 

‘No. I should think she’s badly injured though.’ 

‘It wasn’t the driver’s fault,’ the girl said. ‘He hadn’t a 
chance.’ 

Robinson turned to her with a grin. ‘All, good old Alice. 
It’s never anyone’s fault, is it?’ llicii to Carr, waggishly 
teasing: ‘You know, it’s never anyone’s fault with Alice. 
She can find excuses for anyone, almost anyone.’ 

The girl, Carr realized, had heard this before; it was one 
of their intimacies that was laid out from time to time for 
an outsider’s inspection. 

‘It is a very Christian attitude,’ Carr said. Then to 
Robinson: ‘You must find it very fortunate on occasions.’ 

Robinson laughed too loudly. ‘Oh, Frn the exception 
that proves the rule,’ he said. ‘Aren’t I, dear? You don’t 
make excuses for me.’ 

‘You can make all your own,’ the girl said. ‘You don’t 
need any help from me.’ Her mind was away; she was 
making her responses from memory. 

When the waitress brought their colfcc the conversa- 
tion died. A play with cups to bridge the gai;! 

‘I suppose you haven’t taken my advice yift?’ Carr said 
to Robinson. 

‘No, no, I haven’t,’ he replied. ‘I’m still thinking about 
it.’ He looked warningly towards the girl. 

An imp of perversity took hold of Carr. ‘What do you 
think of our murder, Alice?’ he said. ‘Behind the bright 
facade . . . ’ 

‘Oh, she thinks women like that deserve to be mur- 
dered,’ Robinson interrupted far too quickly. ‘ 

‘No excuses for them?’ Cyirr asked the girl gently, merely 
to cover the boy’s rudeness. 
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‘I never saicj that,’ the girl replied. ‘I think, I think they 
must always be taking a risk.’ 

of course/ Carr said. ‘Like children walking along 
a hi^i wall. There’s no pleasure in the actual act of put- 
ting one leg in front of the other; it is the risk that is the 
attraction, the compulsion, if you like. That applies to all 
those who walk outside the bounds of conventional respect- 
ability; it isn’t that what they actually do is much fun — 
except to the very young, of course — the risk is all, the 
possibility of destruction, feared and desired. 

‘Believe me,’ Carr went on seriously, to Robinson prim- 
arily, ‘the pleasures of the under- world arc grossly over- 
rated. At first, they may seem to possess a certain glamour, 
but with familiarity that fades; they become as sterile, 
sour, as the most vacuous pastimes of respectability . . . ’ 

‘But you don’t really believe that,’ the girl interrupted 
unexpectedly. 

Carr ignored her. He was talking now with a purpose 
that seemed urgent, but whose nature he could not quite 
perceive. 'T hen all that h left is the risk. Do you know the 
game of Russian roulette.^ One chamber of a revolver is 
loaded; the rest left empty. Then you swivel the cylinder 
around, hold the revolver to your head and press the 
trigger.’ 

Car|;^}apped his hand dramatically on the table, setting 
the coffee /ups dancing. ‘All right. A five to one chance 
you survive^But- here’s the rub - how, after playing once, 
can you stop? After the risk of it, all other games seem 
intolerably tedious, so that you load the revolver again . . . 
and again . . . even until it bores you, and until your self- 
destruction becomes a mathematical certainty.’ 

‘But it’s fi;n while it lasts,’ Robinson interjected face- 
tiously. 

Even wl^le he was speaking, Carr realized he was dis- 
playing a*l intensity unjustified by what had gone before, 
incongruous among the colfee cups, but he had to con- 
tinue it. ‘So, the risk being all, one is compelled to go on 
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and on, seeking new risks, until one accomplishes — in one 
or other of the many forms it can assume —one’s own 
destruction.’ k; 

He had not quite finished, but, pausing for the dflficult 
words, he was conscious of the curiosity of the girl’s gaze, 
and was distracted. 

"It’s a compulsion, of course,’ he began slowly. Terliaps 
one has no choice, even from the start, but . . . ’ 

Again Robinson jumped in: ‘By that reckoning there’s 
a lot of people going to be murdered.’ 

All right; I will give up, Carr tliouglit. He smiled, to 
mock his own words. ‘Yes, Tin afraid there are,’ he said. 


Carr delayed his \isit to the Gresliam that evening. In the 
afternoon he had watched a Rugby matc li. 'I’hc ball was 
greasy, but there were a number of good handling move- 
ments and seven tries were scored. One strong-running 
three-quarter ga\’e Carr especial pleasure with Ihs direct 
breaks through the middle. Despite a shower just after the 
start, the sun shone thinly throughout and the fresh breeze 
was invigorating. 

After the match Carr went into the pavilion bar, where 
he ate some sandwiches. With an acquaintance he pro- 
ceeded to an hotel where they played two frames of 
snooker. He left his companion at the hotel an^I, although 
it had started to rain again, began to pub-ci^iwl, having 
one glass of beer only in each bar, choosing the uglier, 
more masculine houses, deliberately submerging himself 
in the Saturday-night talk of football, dogs, the crude 
obscenities, the irrational, bellicose arguments of w^orking 
men. ! 

To Carr this was a habitual anodyne, de. dening the 
vibrant nerves, dulling the sharp probes of t aought. So 
that even when he entered the Gresliam, at its nfost garish 
and febrile, he experienced ^lo reaction, either of irritation 
or stimulation. 
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He looked crfsuqlly for Robinson, almost without think- 
ing of him. There were two detectives to whom he nodded 
stanc^jtig by the bar. When he saw Robinson, he did not 
approach him immediately. In his mind he was phrasing 
a reply to Yvonne -- or rather two separate replies, neither 
of which would ever be written. 

And so^ my dear, forgive m all my selfishness, my insensi- 
tivily, my self-indulgence, all the failings of one who so badly 
let you down but who still loves you . . . 

Or: 

How typical of you is that attitude of resigned forbearance — 
and how intolerably smug and hypocritical! Even now, it seems, 
you must refuse to accept any jot of the blame, the guilt . . . 

They were as stiltf’d, iinreal as literary exercises, were 
themselves, peihaps {xercis(‘s in emolion. 

Robinson, at the bar, was listening to a much older 
man; with inimarul.'ile manicure, pastel-shaded clothing, 
and mobile mouth, he was familiar to Carr as representa- 
tive of a type of equivocal character who frequented the 
Gresham at w'(‘ek-ends. Robinsoirs Hu e was flushed and 
his eyes were moist. 

Carr found he had nothing to say to him. He bought 
two and let Robinson chatter. Hs listened to him 

with scarcely more attention liian he had accorded the 
football arguments at the other bars. The younger man’s 
flattering anxiety to j)lease neither amused nor annoyed 
him. In an attempt to induce some emolion, to justify his 
presence there, he played with the thought: suppose this 
boy has killed a woman; that should make him worth 
one’s time. B; .1 he could not believe it, or, rather, he could 
feel neither oclief nor disbelief; the hypothesis itself was 
stillborn. (Jirr let his eyes slide to the table where he had 
seen the woman. A man was sitting there alone. He wore 
a dark suit and a neat white collar, like a clerk, but the 
lean face above was like a gypsy’s. Beneath the yellowed, 
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sullen skin that gave a superficial imprpssiftn of impassiv- 
ity, one felt, Carr thought, that the nerves and muscles 
were quivering in latent life. He held the man’s ey.s for 
a moment. 

‘What do you think of Alice?’ he heard Robinson say. 

‘She seems a very pleasant girl.’ 

‘Yes, yes, but after knowing Jean, you know, she seems 
... I mean, I know she’s a nice girl and quite attractive 
too, but I think she’s too quiet for me.’ 

‘She did give me an impression that underneath she 
has quite some strong characteristics,’ Carr said. 

‘Yes, I know. We’re more or less engaged, you know. 
Do you think we’re suited? Sometimes I feel very fond of 
her, but at others she just irritates me.’ 

‘I can’t say whether you are suited. You arc probably 
as well suited as most couples are.’ 

He was locked in himself. He looked at Robinson with 
a kind of abstract speculation. I’his evening nothing which 
that boy may do can touch me, he thought. And then 
Robinson used a phrase, a cheaply dramatic phrase — 
‘A woman, after all, is only any good in a kitchen or a bed’ 
— that he had himself used somewhere, many years ago, 
on one of those occasions which, for no apparent reason, 
remains for ever just below the surface of memory, and it 
was as if this half-drunken boy were a part of hir».:r!f, and 
that through him he could enter again forgotten corners 
of his past being. 

‘When I advised you to tell the police that >ou had been 
in her room, I never supposed you would,’ Carr said. ‘No- 
one ever really acts on advice unless it coincides with his 
own urges. People can only be influenced in more subtle 
ways.’ 

‘Such as?’ 

‘Through their weaknesses you can govern weir actions 
to some extent.’ 

But only then, Carr thought, if they are weaknesses you 
share ol* have known. He looked at his watch. 
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‘Would you^are to come up to the club, to Wally’s?’ 

He was almost ^frightened by the readiness of Robin- 
son’s^cceptance. I know you now, Carr thought. I’ve got 
you. But there was no sense of victory. 

The man with the gypsy face was still sitting at the 
woman’s table. 

One telephoned and then Wally sent down the barman 
to open the door. Though the main illumination came 
from shaded electric lamps, candles in beer bottles smoked 
on the bar. Dance music sounded softly from a radiogram. 
The club did little business until the pubs had shut, but 
when Carr and Robinson entered there were a few people 
sitting on high stools at the bar, and on the settees, women 
in pairs, no longer very young, who regarded them with 
a mildly mercenary surmise. 

. ‘You haven’t been up here before?’ Carr asked. ‘It’s not 
particularly ainusing, hut it’s useful for drinking out of 
hours. Then there’s that risk again,’ he added humorously. 
‘You might always be raided, I mean.’ 

A tall blonde sitting at the bar was drunk in an exhibi- 
tive, loquacious fashion. ‘I love men,’ she w^as saying 
quietly. ‘I love to do things to them. They stupefy me, 
stupefy me.’ 

‘That’s Myrtle,’ Carr said. ‘One of the X certificate 
attracdons.’ 

Robinson could not keep liis eyes from her. 

‘You don’t want to encourage her. Slic’d eat you,’ Carr 
said. This w*is vicarious pleasure. 

When Robinson went to the bar to buy drinks, he stood 
next to the blonde girl and she spoke to him. 

The club began to fill rapidly. In addition to its regular 
clientele- *“th( misfits, the bookmakers’ entourage, the 
alcoholics ar d the lascivious — a number of young middle- 
class men a id girls on a Saturday-night spree had come in 
and were itoisy in corners. A man from one of these groups 
invited Robinson to join them but he declined. 

Carr’s two acquaintances from the Gresham,, still in 
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coloured shirts, had entered, and the man,, with the Rypsy 
face. 

When Carr next went to the bar to order drinks he g.sked 
the proprietor: ‘Who’s that yellow-faced fellow on his own 
there?’ 

‘I think he’s a scousc, wack,’ Wally replied, in a parody 
of a Liverpool accent. 

‘What’s his name?’ 

‘How should I know?’ Wally said in his normal officers’- 
mess voice. ‘You bloody soaks never put your right names 
in the book. Does it matter?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter that much.’ 

‘He’s not a cop, is he?’ 

‘I shouldn’t think so,’ Carr replied. 

He was beginning to tire of the role he was playing. The 
room had become smoky and moist. 

‘I think we’ll go after this one.’ 

When the blonde girl went out to the lavatory she 
looked with a smile at Robinson. 

‘I’m getting a bit tired,’ Carr said. ‘Pleasun'-seeking is 
so arduous.’ 

‘I see what you mean,’ Robinson said politely. His eyes 
were still shining, but he followed Carr dutifully when the 
reporter rose. 

Their direct way back to the town’s centre was along 
a road near to that in which the dead woman Had lived. 
Without saying anything, Carr guided Robinson so that 
they passed into St. James Street. 1’hc rain i/as dripping 
from the trees. Some of the downstairs rooms in the board- 
ing houses were lit but uncurtained, and threw their par- 
allelograms of light on to the roadway. In one a man was 
eating, reading a paper-backed book propfr?d up on the 
table in front of him. A woman was knitting aM two others 
were sitting talking in the next lit room; in A third sat a 
man and a woman, both elderly, both without movement, 
their hands crossed in theirjaps. It was as if each window 
were a gateway to another world. 
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‘What was her flat like?’ Carr said. 

They had alindSt reached the house. 

T^was all right. She had gas fires and there were pic- 
tures on the wall. It was never very tidy,’ Robinson said 
dully. 

Ts that all you can say about it?’ 

‘Well, there were a lot of cushions. She had three 
looms.’ 

Carr turned to look at I he house as they passed. There 
was a light on in the top flat but the curtains were drawn. 

‘Not exactly a temple of love then?’ 

‘No, it was just ordinary.’ 

A man turned out of one of the side-streets on the other 
side of the road walking in the direction from which Carr 
and Robinson had come, lie moved quickly, on the balls 
of his feet, lithely, like a gypsy. Carr looked back, but the 
street was dai k betwe^m the parallelograms of light and he 
could sec no-one. 
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T he dream from which Robinson awoke was remark- 
ably relevant and consistent, its symbols unambigu- 
ous. He, the dreamer, with unidentified others, 
imprisoned on the globe’s surface in a shallow hole beneath 
rough cromlechs of white stone; a single aeroplane flying 
overhead — this at the end of the world, when no other 
aeroplanes would fly, no life move, for ever and e'^r. 
Within the aeroplane was his mother. It was an old- 
fashioned biplane, flying low and with great difficulty. 
From beneath the stones he could hear the fuselage strain- 
ing, the sick, irregular beat of the engines. The aeroplane 
circled slowly round and round. Now, if it were to crash 
into the confining stones, the dreamer, though endan- 
gered, would be freed, the cromlechs flattened, the outlet 
opened. He was lying prone on the dry, baked earth 
and saw through the stones the aeroplane slowly breaking 
up, the struts fractured, flying wires, somctliing dark 
falling . . . 

The aeroplane was diving down as Robinson awoke. 
Between the curtains sunlight seeped into the room. A 
feeling of intense apprehension, more acute than smything 
he had experienced since awakening from childhood night- 
mares, possessed him. His mouth was dry and had a 
metallic taste. He felt a great reluctance to rrjujvc, to leave 
the warm nest of the sheets to enter a cole, and hostile 
world. 

He tried to sleep again; the terrors of the dream were 
less frightening than the realities of expericMCc. But sleep 
would not come. In the road outside a dogmas barking 
sharply; church bells were ringing in the distance; a smell 
of frying bacon was in the room. Sleep would irot come as 
he lay curled, his mind open to innumerable fleeting 
images,* emotions, all of which contained the common 
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element of feaa He thought once, with affectionate ten- 
derness, of Alice. 

Anpther dog started to bark. Robinson got up, put on 
a dressing-gown and went downstairs. 

His sister was already at breakfast. ‘You look like 
death warmed up,’ she said. ‘You must have had a good 
night.’ 

He picked up a newspaper and put it on the table in 
front of him as he ate, reading the previous day’s football 
results, but conscious all the time of this fear, like a smell, 
pervading him. 

His mother brought in the bacon. ‘Did you have a nice 
time, dear?’ She received his grunted acknowledgement 
with distressed eyes. Later she said brightly, ‘What are you 
all doing today?’ 

• It was an eflb’^t to speak, somehow it brought the world 
closer. ‘I shan’t be here for lunch,’ he said. ‘I’m going out 
for the day with Alice. We arranged to if it was fine.’ 

It was fine. The wind had dropped and overhead the 
sky was a hard blue, in the distance shading into white 
cloud. The sun shone steadily but without strength, like an 
old man obstinately clinging on to life. There was the 
Sunday-morning quiet, which was the absence of traffic 
noises, so that the birds’ songs were as clear as on a spring 
day, and the steps, the noises of the morning walkers 
sounded clearly from i'ar away. 

When Robinson went out the Catholics, their missals in 
their hands, ^vxtc returning from Mass. He felt again this 
emotion of g/ateful tenderness for his girl, which brought 
with it a senlimcntal, almost voluptuous, sense of shame 
for his customary disregard of her. The aeroplanes from 
the nearby fl^ ing-ficld were already up, and they looped, 
climbed, clivtid overhead, their engines sounding clear and 
pure on th* bright morning. 

He was glad that he w\as early and had to wait for her, 
but his sense of tenderness diminished as he saw the girl 
come down the street. He knew the smile that was on her 
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face even before she was near enough fof him to distin- 
guish her features, and with rccognitioh came disappoint- 
ment. He resisted it, and walked briskly towards h^r, his 
smile, his cheerful greeting, as much to warn himself as 
to please the girl. 

He knew that she would say soon: where are we going? 
His answer had been prepared: as he had walked towards 
their rendezvous he had remembered a Sunday in another 
year when they had sailed down the river on a pleasure 
boat to a green island at the mouth of the estuary. 

‘Where are we going?’ 

Her reaction when he told her brought again this feeling 
of disappointment — actuality never lived up to the antici- 
pation! Her objections made him insistent. 

‘Of course, the boats go all the year round. You won’t 
be too cold.’ He nearly added: well, why didn’t you brir>g 
a coat? ‘It’s a warm day. We’ll buy some sandwiches.’ 

They caught a train to the port from which the boats 
sailed. They had a compartment to themselves, and he 
was affectionate, holding her arm, putting his face against 
her cheek, stroking her hair. She had, it seemed, forgotten 
her objections and was happy. 

The boat still sailed, but at this lime of the year only 
once each day, and at the landing-stage they found they 
had two hours.to wait. There was nothing to do. The city 
was empty, moribund. The gulls squawked around the 
masts of the ferries as they crossed the turbid river. At two 
cafes by the docks the girl tried unsuccessfully to buy sand- 
wiches. Time crept on like a limping beast. Already the 
light was going out of the day. 

Robinson worked hard to put it back. Thj^y ate, finally, 
in a squalid cafe, sandwiched between themant, skeletal 
frameworks of blitzed warehouses. Poaclikd eggs and 
greasy chips, with bread and margarine, andVea in thick, 
cracked cups. Three Lascar seamen were eating with 
some sluttish white girls. , 

Robinson made an adventure out of it. ‘The tea’s 
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probably drugged. I’ll be thrown in the river, and you’ll 
wake up in a ship*bound for Buenos Aires.’ 

W^en the gates were raised they were the first passen- 
gers on the pleasure boat. The gulls swooped over the ship, 
diving to drag fragments of refuse from the grease of the 
river. On deck they could feel the beginnings of a cold 
wind from which they had been sheltered on the quay. 

A parly of youths and girls in shorts, with bicycles, came 
aboard. I'licre were some family j)arlies; the children soon 
made fiicnds and pursued each other noisily about the 
decks. A group of men in cheap, dark suits, who had been 
drinking, came up the gangway and went straight to the bar. 

Robinson put his arm around the girl as they leant, 
two lovers, on the rail. The engines pulsed beneath their 
feet; the movement, with its illusion of warmth, sustained 
them at first; later it became aggravating, like the ticking 
of a clock, emphasizing time’s passing. 

There were no more passengers coming aboard, but 
members of the crew on the quayside stood talking idly 
with the dockers, as il they had disowned the vessel, had 
surrendered it to the afteinoon’s chill torpor. 

Robinson resisted, chattering with a mechanical 
vivacity, as the afternoon crumbled around him. Along the 
rail were a middle-aged couple, dressed in light, dirty mack- 
intoshes, w ith w'(K)llen scarves wrapped around their necks. 

‘Look,’ Robinson said. 'Then* is a romance. Mr. Snod- 
grass oi' Form 5b, and Miss Pojiplewhile, the music mis- 
tress, stea !nj away for an afternoon of love.’ His humour 
was not violt itly out of character, for it was, fundament- 
ally, a jiitiless joke. 

‘They look' like brother and sister to me,’ the girl said. 

‘Have you "^lo romance in your soul? Can’t you see the 
passion bun nig beneath those macs?’ 

The shij eventually — reluctantly, it seemed — man- 
oeuvred away from the landing-stage. In the middle of the 
river the wind was colder, anti the sun, low in the west, 
towards which they were sailing, glowed w ithoul warmth, 
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like copper. The massive liners in the dockyards were life- 
less, deserted, and lower down the river,' on the other bank, 
the ship-building yards, the scaffolding gaunt agaityit the 
skyline, were idle. 

Beneath them as they leaned on the rail the river was 
churned into a thin, brown gruel by the ship’s prow. 

‘Do you remember when we came down here last time 
how we met that couple from Devon?’ 

‘Yes, they were nice. I wonder if they ever did find that 
house,’ the girl said. 

‘Oh, yes, where their cousin lived. I wonder.’ 

‘Do you remember their dog, wasn’t it sweet? What did 
they call it? Barker? Biter?’ 

‘Bouncer. No, it began with S. Screamer, Scratcher.’ 

‘Yes, that’s it, Scratcher.’ 

‘Scratcher.’ 

‘Do you remember . . .’ 

He was caught in memory’s sweet, sad flow. 

‘Alice, I am very fond of you, you know. If I — it’s only 
when I’m upset I treat you badly. I . . .’ 

‘Excuse me. I wonder if you have such a thing as a 
match.’ It was the man with the scarf and mackintosh. 

The first two that he struck blew out. ‘It’s decidedly 
fresh today, isn’t it?’ the stranger said. When he had lit 
his pipe he seemed inclined to linger. ‘Arc you two by any 
chance alighting at the island, I wonder?’ 

‘We haven’t made up our minds,’ Robinson said dis- 
couragingly. , 

When the man had gone it seemed as iy his intrusion 
had brought them closer together. Robinsoj i put his face 
against the girl’s and held her close to him,; 

‘Your face is cold, Alice. Do you want to go inside?’ 

‘No, no. I’m all right. I’m fine.’ 

‘Alice, you’re very good to put up with me like you do.’ 

‘Don’t talk nonsense, dear.’ 

He looked over her shopldcr. ‘Mr. Snodgrass doesn’t 
seem t© be making much progress,’ he said, laughing; 
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then: ‘I want tc/ m^ke up to you for . . . it’s not that I want 
alwaw to be such a — I can’t help it sometimes.’ 

Tnb girl put her hand lightly against his mouth. ‘Don’t 
talk nonsense.’ 

His self-abasement induced an exquisite melancholy to 
which he surrendered languorously. The boat’s movement 
was reassuring; they forgot the tedium of the hours behind 
them. 

‘Why don’t wc do this more often?’ 

‘Yes, why don’t we?’ 

‘My dear.’ 

‘My dear.’ 

The island to the east was dark and cragged, but the 
pleasure boat, its siren stirring to frantic agitation the sea- 
gulls on the cliffs, turned around it and into the quiet 
harbour, behind whirh the lush, green fields sloped 
sharply skywards. 

Only about a score of the passengers disembarked; the 
others continued in the warmth of the bar to the main- 
land port. 

‘Which way did wc go last time?’ Robinson said. 

‘I know.’ 

She took his hand and set off briskly up the cobbled hill, 
past the genteel cafes and the closed bars. Her mood had 
changed to one of brisk cheerfulness. Robinson allowed 
her to take the initiative. 

‘We go this way and we pass a church, then there’s a 
farmyard an'"' we’re out on the road over the sea.’ 

He was an»tzed that she could remember it so clearly. 
His recollecti* n of the day they had spent on the island 
previously coi sisted only of a feeling of mood, atmosphere, 
without precise images. Now as he looked about him, it 
was like coming upon a place of which he had dreamed. 

‘Do you see that w'all? Well, just by where it turns — 
don’t you remember? — wc sat and smoked. Surely you 
remember.’ 

• ‘Oh, yes, of course.* 
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‘And the sheep ran away from us.* 

‘Yes, that’s right.’ 

‘Oh, look — there’s the ship. Doesn’t it look smalKfrom 
here?’ 

‘Like a toy. Are you glad we came, Alice?’ 

‘Of course. It’s lovely.’ 

‘Not too cold?’ 

‘Not cold at all. It’s lovely. Wc must do it more often.’ 

‘Yes, we must, we really must.’ 

The girl’s hair was swept straight back from her head by 
the wind. Because of the cold her forehead and chin were 
white, but her cheeks were glowing. For Robinson it all 
had a sweet, mortal poignancy, like a schoolboy’s first love. 

‘Dear Alice,’ he said. His eyes were stinging from the 
wind. 

‘Come on. I want to get to the top.’ 

Sitting on a low stone wall, tliey ale some chocolate 
which was all the girl had been able to buy in the port. 

‘I’m not really hungry,’ she said. 

‘Nor am I,’ Robinson said. ‘You have that last piece.’ 

‘No, you have it.’ 

‘No, you.’ 

Night was falling, the twilight lying heavy between the 
wind-bowed trees, before they turned back, and it had 
grown still colder. The lights in the town bene.ith invited 
tantalizingly. Once they walked down a lane which ended 
in a farmyard, and they had to retrace their steps. They 
spoke infrequently. He held her arm and shciput her hand 
in his pocket. The buoys in the estuary twivkled like fire- 
works. 

‘When does the boat come back?’ 

‘After seven. We’ll have something to eat.' 

In the cafe it was warm and cheerful, with a large fire 
burning in a brick grate; to feel the heat creeping into 
one’s bones was a positive physical pleasure. The tables 
were of polished wood, with neat lace doilies on them. 

‘Would you like shrimps or eggs . . . ?’ 
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‘We had egg# before.’ 

. or buttered "scones, or . . . ?’ 

‘ri^have whatever you have.’ 

‘Tea or coffee?’ 

‘Wliatcver you have.’ 

If this moment, this day, could only endure, and the 
fears belonged solely to the insubstantial world of dreams. 

‘Alice, whatever happens. No, I mean, 1 think I shall 
always remember this day. It’s been a wonderful day. 
I’m so fond of you.’ 

‘Yes, it’s been a wonderful day,’ she said; and, gently 
mocking him, ‘Thank you, sir. It’s nice of you to be fond 
of me. I am very fond of you too.’ 

A woman, the proprietress of the cafe, came to put logs 
on the fire, 'flic sparks leapt up the chimney. 

•‘Quite chilly a'»^v, isn’t it?’ 

‘But it’s ]x:en nice and bright,’ the girl replied. 

‘A nice change after all that rain. Was your tea all 
right?’ 

‘Lovely, thank you. TtL so nice to . . .’ 

With a few phrases they had created a cosy, feminine 
domesticity from whicli Robinson was momentarily 
excluded, alone, so that thought had no competitor. The 
woman went away, .smiling cheerfully, and for a breath’s 
time tin' boy and girl had nothing to say to each other. 

Thoughts can be as potent as words, as dangerously 
communicative. 

‘Who was that man, dear*, the dark man, the reporter?’ 
the girl said. 

Almost he h ted her. In that bright, warm teashop, he 
almost hated h^T for bringing back the world, and bring- 
ing back the dreams, the fractured struts, the flying wires. 

He shrugged, raising his eyebrows. ‘Oh, just a man I 
met. He’s a reporter.’ 

‘Yes, I know. When did you meet him?’ 

‘I’ve known him some time off and on.' His voice was 
deliberately casual and remote. 
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‘He seems somehow, I don’t know ... 'Is he married?’ 

‘I shouldn’t think so; I don’t know.' 

‘It seems like as if he was, as if he was hungry.’ 

‘Hungry!’ 

‘As if he was, oh, I don’t know . . . ’ She left it at 
that. 

When they had finished eating they sat a while, turned 
towards the fire so that the heat was tangible on their eyes, 
watching the patterns of the burning logs and the white 
ash falling. 

‘Wouldn’t you like a drink before we sail?’ the giri said. 

‘Oh, I don’t mind.’ 

‘Yes, do have one.’ 

The pub was pleasant, more like a club whose members 
all know one another, but yet do not make the stranger 
imwelcome. 

‘It’s a nice little pub, isn’t it?’ 

They had only one drink each, however, and then went 
out on to the quay. 

There was some shelter from the wind and they leant 
against a low wall, looking out over the estuary towards the 
open sea. Beneatli them the waves lapped rhythmically 
against the stone. At first they stood side by side, with his 
arm around her; soon he turned her towards him and they 
held each other, kissing. 

The boat came into view suddenly around the back of 
the island. With all its lights and the reflections glittering 
in the water, it was like a giant fairgrounej caravan. 

‘It’s been a wonderful day, Alice,’ he sajl. 

‘It’s not over yet, dearest. The boat’s fin going back,’ 
she said brightly. 

She wiped his lips with her handkerchief, straightened 
her hair and put on her lipstick. 

They stayed on deck until the boat reached the centre 
of the estuary, watching the lights of the breakwater dis- 
appearing one by one behind the rocks, and the island’s 
black bulk becoming less and less solid, and then the wind 
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drove them into the warmth of the bar. There all was 
garish and harsh, rhe portholes and mirrors steamed over, 
and llie men who had spent the entire voyage in the same 
seats were singing spasmodically. It was the world of the 
Gresham again, but to Robinson this time empty of its 
exhilaration, bringing back only the apprehension, the 
nervous strain. 

The girl seemed sensitive to his change of mood, and it 
was she who found a locker in a recess, where they sat 
uncomfortably, glasses in hand, but in a closer intimacy 
for the strident laughter, the voices in the bar a few yards 
away. 

Tt’s nice like this,’ the girl said. 

He put his hand on her arm. TJear Alice.’ 

She said, almost as if to herself: Tt would be nicer if you 
were really happy.’ 

He said nothing. 

‘But it’s nice all the same,’ she said. Tt’s still nice being 
with you. Whatever you feel, I’m always happy when I’m 
with you.’ 

He still said nothing. A great wave of self-pity had swept 
over him suddenly, obliterating the happy hours; when 
she had reminded him of his unhappiness it had been as if 
she had been recalling to a man with a mortal disease the 
fact that his days were numbered. 

She sipped from her glass and then turned to him, smil- 
ing. ‘Even when you’re a bad-tempered, moody . . . ’ 

'If you had my reasons for being moody, you'd . . . ’ It 
was out befoif, he knew he had spoken. ‘. . . you wouldn’t 
always be so j^appy.’ 

The girl turned queslioning, but not too serious, eyes 
upon him. He emptied his glass quickly and rose and went 
to the bar. The men in dark suits were singing a senti- 
mental Irish song. 

To see again the ripples of the trout ^tnam, the women in the 
meadows .making hay ... 

Their euphoric well-being emphasized his own baffled 
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sense of dereliction, increasing it by contrast, as one feels 
one’s loneliness most acutely in a cro'vvd. All men were 
enemies, and when he returned to the girl his facyj ex- 
pressed his hostility like a snarl. 

‘What is it, Martin?’ 

‘Nothing, there’s nothing.’ 

. . . and if there's going to be a life hereafter^ and somehow I 
am sure there's going to be .. . 

‘What a bloody noise they make!’ 

He tried deliberately to fan the flames of his anger, and 
to rationalize it, because beneath the heat was a gelid, 
incomprehensible dismay; and, deeper still, was the sus- 
picion that even from the moment he had woken from his 
dream he had been shaping the day for this moment. 

‘Will you come on deck, Alice?’ 

They shivered as they emerged into the raw night air. 
They stood behind a cabin, sheltered from the direct 
impact of the wind. 

‘Alice, you don't know what this has meant to me 
today,’ Robinson said. He did not look at her at all; his 
self-pity isolated him, ‘You don’t know what I’ve had to 
put up with lately. It’s been my fault — I know it’s been 
my fault. Oh, Alice, I do love you.’ 

It was the first time he had said it to her for a long while, 
but the wwds were unconvincing, an expression only of a 
strong emotion, any emotion. As well he might have said: 
I hate you. 

‘Alice, I’m sorry for what I’ve done.’ Now it was coming 
out, welling out, the relief of sharing one’s Aiisery, giving 
pain, like a burden, to another to carry, f 

‘That woman who was killed, I knew hcl. I — I used to 
sleep with her. For months. We were lovers. You see, you 
wouldn’t . . . ’ 

He was shivering more violently now and looking up 
into her face, compelling response. 

Tt was different from with you, different. I had to. You 
can’t imagine what it was like.’ 
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It was too dark for him to see her expression. She was 
looking straight ah*ead, holding her head stiffly. 

‘AMd now she’s been killed. The police have been on 
at me, always on at me, it’ll all come out.’ 

Already his burden was becoming lighter. He took hold 
of her arm, but she did not relax. He had not yet given 
her enough to bear. 

‘Even when I was seeing you I used to go with her. You 
see, I was the last one with her. I was up in her room the 
night she was killed. What shall I do, Alice? I don’t 
know . . . ’ 

‘How can you tell me all this?’ the girl said, her voice 
neutral. ‘Why now? Why do you have to tell me?’ 

Hiat was inadequate. CJunning intruded itself, almost 
unconsciously: ‘Alice, I do need you. I don’t know what 
I ^hall do. I’ve never needed you like I need you now.’ 

There was a p^ i verse pleasure in the shame of abase- 
ment, which he savoured for itself, as well as for the sur- 
render it would — he was confident — induce in the girl. 
He still had hold of her arm, but she moved free now. 

‘I think it’s beastly,’ ‘he said. Still she did not turn 
towards him. 

‘You won’t let me down now, Alice, will you? I’ve told 
you because it’s you, you, because I trust you.’ 

‘I don’t know how you could.’ 

‘ Fhe police will keep on at me, you know. They suspect 
me, even because I lied to them, about being with her 
that night.’ 

‘I’ll have tr think,’ the girl said, as if to herself. For the 
first time there was pain in her voice and he felt almost 
satisfied. It had been done, the day justified. 

‘You won’t let me down, Alice, you can’t.’ 

‘I don’t know what I shall do.’ 


There were dark, shifting ca^Trns along the quayside as 
each wire-strung lamp jerked in the wind. As they' passed 
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beneath the overhead railway, an empty*tram, its lights 
blazing, swayed across the deserted ^uare in front of 
them, sucking the dust and torn paper in its wakt. In-, 
stinctively Robinson put out a hand to halt the girl, and 
when she shook him off he looked at her in surprise, feeling 
she had dealt him a gratuitous affront. He saw her mouth 
moving, but his cars were filled with the tramcar’s clatter. 

‘What did you say?’ 

‘Nothing.’ 

‘No, what did you say?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter.’ 

‘Well, you don’t have to jump away from me.’ 

‘I said, I can see for myself.’ 

She was walking slackly, a little in front of him, allowing 
the wind to carry her words to him. He was on the point 
of letting her get away with it when she said somethiftg 
else that he could not catch, and, angered by this, he 
grabbed her arm again. 

She defeated his intention by not resisting, and, allow- 
ing him to turn her to him, she merely looked up at the 
boy in an attitude of interrogation. He wanted to hurt her, 
but no words came, and, for a moment, they stood still 
in the windy square, with their faces inches apart. 

It was she who turned. ‘I want to get home,’ she said. 

Now he w;as the suppliant. ‘There’s no need to be like 
this, Alice,’ he said pleadingly, to her back, as they began 
to walk again. 

‘I’m not like anything; I’m just tired. I want to get 
home.’ 

‘Anyone would think I’m a criminal, or something.’ 

She did not speak. 

‘You’ve had a good day, haven’t you? It was a good day 
until I told you, but you’ve forgotten all that. Let’s do it 
again, we said.’ 

She said, firmly: ‘It was a good day, but you’ve 
destroyed it. Now it has never been good.’ 

It w^s not her words, but a new maturity she seemed to 
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have put on, like a dress, that overawed him. He was sud- 
denly much younger than she. This, he felt; felt, also, 
^thou^h without understanding, that while it was her un- 
happiness w^hich had brought this maturity, it was also 
because she was newly older than he, that she could suffer 
unhappiness the more completely. He was like a child, with 
a child’s petty worries, uncomprehending of adult sorrows, 
outside. 

The steamy compartment in the train was crowded and 
they could not talk. He watched the girl, slumped in her 
seat, her eyes closed in a while face. After a while it 
became a stranger’s face and he too closed his eyes. 
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I N the reporters’ room at tlie end of the day there was 
an atmosphere of boredom, of frustration. Desultory 
conversations flickered and died. When Sisley came 
in, Horsley told him the dirty story he had just told the 
others. 

‘You’ve no job tonight, Derek, have you?’ Sisley said, 
after laughing. ‘Would you care to come round for a 
drink? Norma would be glad to see you.’ 

‘Oh, thanks, I might. What time would you like to see 
me?’ 

‘As you like. I won’t have finished the bottle.’ 

‘Well, I might,’ Carr said. ‘Look, it depends. I have to 
phone a girl. 1 might be taking her out.’ 

To telephone he went into another room, wondering 
why he had lied. 

It was past five o’clock and the boy might have left, but 
Carr recognized his voice as .soon as he spoke. 

‘Hullo, hlartin. This is Derek. How arc you getting on? 
I just thought as I hadn’t seen you around for a few days 
I’d find out if you’d been incarcerated.’ It was like tele- 
phoning a woman, Carr thought, when one is uncertain 
of one’s reception. 

‘No developments, 1 suppose? .\re you free this cven- 
ing?’ 

‘I shan’t be able to make it after all,’ he told Sisley. ‘I 
shall be philandering.’ 

‘You gay bachelors don’t know how lucky you are.’ 
‘Think of the tax we have to pay,’ Carr said, ‘and the 
gins and oranges we have to buy, while you married 
men have your pleasure and get paid for it by the Govern- 
ment.’ 

‘You make a mockery of a beautiful thing,’ Sisley said. 
‘Good hunting.’ 
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This was th^ phrase that Carr recalled as he said to 
Robinson: ‘I don’t'feel much like drinking tonight. Would 
you ^.arc to come back to my place?’ 

His landlady was in the lounge, sitting back in an arm- 
chair, as so frequently she was to be found, without book, or 
paper, or knitting, immobile and apparently contentedly 
self-contained. So she had been in that chair when he 
had made his first sexual approach to her, and she had 
received him with the same detached impassivity. 

‘Mrs. Hammond, this is a 1‘riend of mine, Martin 
Robinson.’ 

It amused him wryly that each of them should be quite 
indifferent to the other. The former mistress and the 
future, the future . . . 

‘Mrs. Hammond is a quietist, Martin. She, she accepts 
ah the slings and arrows of outrageous and, indeed, of any 
sort of fortune with complete resignation. You could 
learn a lot from her.’ 

Neither the boy nor the woman spoke. Carr felt he 
wanted to laugh. ‘I think I’ve got .some beer in my room,’ 
he .said. ‘Excuse me a minute.’ 

He fetched two pint bottles of ale. There was an absence 
of conversation in the room when he returned. 

‘Only a couple of bottles left. Tve had them for months. 
I don’t as a rule do much .solitary drinking, it’s too ... it 
induces morbidity.’ 

He went to the sideboard. ‘You'll join us in one, Mrs. 
Hammond?’ 

As he was bending to take the glasses from the cupboard 
— laughter, like a spring, still bubbling in his throat — Carr 
said, ‘You and Mrs. Hammond have another mutual 
acquaintance, Martin. Mrs. Hammcmd knew the nylon 
murdcrcc. Oh, damn!' — straightening — ‘I’ve no opener.’ 

‘I’ll get one,’ the woman said. She had a manner of 
leaving a room so that one almost did not notice she had 
gone. 

‘Derek . . . ’ 
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‘It’s all right. I’ll be discretion itself. You’re growing too 
sensitive. Such a bourgeois complaint, unfashionable now! 
Toughness is the thing, my boy, what all the ^oest- 
adjusted post-war men wear.’ 

She re-entered a room in the same imperceptible man- 
ner, like a house dog. 

‘Did you know her?’ the woman said to Robinson. ‘I 
only knew her going shopping, seeing her about.’ 

‘I’d met her,’ Robinson replied uncomfortably. 

‘Martin and she were drinking — that is the word, isn’t 
it? — acquaintances,’ Carr said. 

‘Was she what they say she was?’ the woman asked. 
‘Was she kept by a man?’ 

‘Hal’ Carr laughed dramatically. ‘That’s what tliey all 
ask, all the women. The poor bitch was strangled, but that 
doesn’t interest them. There’s only one thing that counts. 
Mark it, Martin, mark it. Musk. When the time comes for 
you to shuffle olT, they won’t ask what sonnets you wrote, 
how big an atom bomb you built, whether your son has 
grown up a good citizen of the W’clfare State, how, how 
— no, but: how long was it? and, how did he? and, and 
. . . Well, that’s how they arc.’ 

‘I only asked whether she was . . . ’ 

‘Yes, that’s I'ight, ducky,’ Carr interrupted. ‘Here, 
here’s your glass.’ 

He raised his theatrically. ‘To the late Jean McCarlcss 
— may her soul rest in peace.’ He turned to Robinson: 
‘Come on, Martin, drink up.’ 


When the woman had left the room Carr poked the fire 
into a blaze and pulled his chair close to it. Robinson sat 
at the table behind him, swilling the dregs of beer around 
his glass. 

‘Martin,’ Carr said, without turning, his voice dropped 
to a lower tone, ‘I — er — it seems to me that you’re upset 
a little* tonight. Is this business getting on top of you?’ He 
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paused briefly, land then added: ‘Of course, don’t tell me 
if you don’t want to; I don’t want to pry.’ 

‘P^t on top of me, really; it’s just that, oh, I don’t know, 
just that you don’t know what’s going to happen.’ 

‘I sec,’ Carr said, remaining crouched over the hearth. 
He phrased menially some alternative openings, selecting 
finally: ‘Tell me, have you any religious beliefs?’ 

‘Not especially. I mean, well, just like everyone else, 

I suppose.’ 

‘But it doesn’t worry you?’ 

‘Well, I suppose I’m an, an agnostic.’ 

That position established, the attack could be developed 
on another flank. ‘Tell me, has it ever occurred to you 
why whoever killed her killed her?’ 

‘No, I don’t know. I suppose . . . No, I don’t know.’ 

- Carr picked up lh(‘ poker and began to play with it, 
pushing a piece of coal along a crack in the tiles of the 
hearth. 

‘It might have been jealousy, you know,’ he said. 

‘Yes, I suppose it might have been.’ 

‘I mean that whoevir it was might have known about 
you, been jealous of you.’ 

‘I hadn't thought about it.’ 

Carr laid down the poker and stood up. He leant back 
against the mantelpiece, hK)king down at Robinson. 

‘Jealousy,’ he l)egan, more in the maimer of an exten- 
sion lecturer than one outlining the facts of life, ‘jeahmsy 

— I speak only from observation, and, perhaps, memory — 
is for simple or for passionate natures, however it may 
seem to the complicated or the, the burnt out, is an emo- 
tion as strong as any % on like, as strong as hunger or lust 
or, if you prefer, as that of self-preservation. It is also a very 
curious and invoKcd affair, triangular. There is he — or 
she, of course — who is jealous, she for whom he is jealous, 
and the third of whom he is jealous. And between these 
three there exists a most curious relationship — much less 
simple than you might think. It is, however unconsciously 
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on the part of one or two of them, as if they have created 
a Frankenstein, a monster bigger than 'themselves, and’ — 
here Carr emphasized his words by a repetitive movetnent 
of his forefinger — ‘and one to w^hom all three must con- 
stantly minister.’ 

Robinson w^as still holding his glass between his hands, 
and was frowning as if in perplexity. 

Carr realized that if the attack were to achieve its 
objects more direct methods would have to be adopted. It 
was a time for bayonets. ‘What I am getting at is this: this 
jealousy comes to exist as an entity — a thing in itself, to 
w'hich these three have given creation. Whatever it does, 
this monster, all three of them are equally involved. All 
three arc equally responsible. The murderer, if you like, 
is also the murdered, and vice versa, and the third one, he, 
too, is murderer and murdcrcc.’ •• 

Carr levered himself up from the mantelpiece to indi- 
cate that the address was nearly over. Questions and dis- 
cussion would follow. ‘You arc upset because — although 
you are unaware of it — you feel this, feel how deeply you 
are involved, feel all that jealousy is: the excitement, the 
betrayal, the gratified vanity — and the guilt.’ 

‘Yes, but you see, it’s not that . . . ’ 

‘Yet you have told me that you have no religious 
beliefs,’ Carr .went on, as if he had not been interrupted, 
but in a lower key. ‘So what does it all amount to, all this 
emotion? Just — emotion; feelings, without any moral or 
logical validity. Fear of the dark, walking under ladders, 
just superstition. That’s it, isn’t it, Marlin?’ 

‘I don’t see what you’re getting at,’ Robinson said after 
an interval. 

Carr smiled in self-depreciation. ‘It seems to me that 
you feel — even perhaps unconsciously — that you are 
to a degree responsible for her being dead. And, and 
there’s more to it than that: you feel guilty too about the 
whole affair, the forbiddea pleasures of her body, and so 
on. 
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‘I*m right, Aren’t I?* He put his hand on Robinson’s 
shoulder and the boy looked up. 

‘/Aren’t I right?’ he repeated firmly. 

‘I don’t know. I don’t know. It may . . . perhaps I do 
feel guilty about it.’ 

‘Of course you do.’ The smile that Carr had assumed 
was still fixed on his face like a scar. ‘Anyone would; it’s 
natural. But why, why? You can’t tell me why. 

‘What I am trying to do,’ he went on, his duplicity and 
the cc'ruption, bitter-sweet in his mouth, ‘is to show you 
how unnecessary it is. Now if you were religious, if you 
accepted some code of morality, your guilt might have 
some justification, but as it is~superstition, just super- 
stition. You’ve no need for any repentance.’ 

Carr laughed a little unnaturally — the class was about 

be dismissed. ‘I’m very eloquent about this, aren’t I? 
I think th'Tc s a di'op of beer left in this one. Give me your 
glass.’ 

He poured a little ale into each of their glasses. 

‘You feel ashamed, pf'rhaps, as much, even, about bed- 
ding with her and being unfaithful lo that nice girl of 
yours, as for your responsibility for her death.’ 

‘But I couldn’t . . . She went with other men.’ 

‘That’s right,’ Carr said. 'Of course, she did. You hang 
on to that. Look, it’s getting late.’ 

He emptied his glass, and Robinson did likewise auto- 
matically. 

‘Think about this. I’ll give you a ring later in the week.’ 

He wati’hcd Robinson walk down the path into the 
steely moonlight; then he went back into the room and sat 
close to the fire, which was reduced to embers, looking into 
it and trying to warm himself. 


For Robinson the world was tinged with unreality. The 
familiar lamp-posts, houses, trees, the occasional passers- 
by became separately strange objects that could not be 
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accepted collectively, but demanded individual attention. 
He saw everything in sharp focus, as one does in the fever 
that precedes a severe cold. It was a sensation similar to 
that which mountain-lovers experience on top of a high 
peak, when, at one and the same time, the material world 
impinges forcibly on the consciousness and yet, paradoxic- 
ally, there is a perception of an incorporeal remoteness. 

It was still quite early. The night was mild; a suggestion 
of mist seeped in from the estuary to hang — it seemed — 
in balls around the lights, softening and diffusing their 
rays. 

He walked without method. His mind was working 
irregularly; images flickered into his attention like faulty 
lantern-slide projections. He stood for a while under the 
verandahs in the main street and watched some adoles- 
cents hobbledehoying in a shop doorway. A police ser- 
geant and a constable were standing on the opposite side 
of the street but they took no notice of him. 

At the corner under the jeweller’s clock three men were 
talking. A phrase uttered by one of them rang out across 
the empty road like a tocsin. ‘They actually use it for 
embalming purposes.’ It sank in Robinson’s mind, echoing 
in circles. 

Later he was in the railway station. Mist and steam 
glowed under the vaulted roof. At the side of the bookstall 
a couple were kissing; the man had his back to the shut- 
ters, and the girl stood on her toes as she pressed against 
him. Some men were waiting for the last train. 

The club to which lie had been with Carr was near the 
station. Robinson knocked on the door without attempt 
at concealment, and then more loudly when no-one came. 

‘What the hell do you think you’re doing?’ The door 
had opened a foot; the proprietor’s face was visible only 
as a white blur through the gap. 

‘Can I come up?’ Robinson said. 

‘You’re not a member. The club’s closed.’ 

And the door shut. 
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He pushed 4t the door but it remained fast, and he 
walled aimlessly across to the opposite pavement — they 
actually use it for embalming purposes. He lit a cigarette in a 
doorway. 

The man crossing the road towards him was hatless but 
his coat collar covered his chin. He walked directly up to 
the boy. The blow caught Robinson at the side of the 
mouth, the man’s fist carrying through to rasp over his 
cheek. He fell back into the doorway — they actually use it 
for emualming purposes — as the man ran lightly down the 
street and around the corner. 
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G entlemen, gentlemen.’ The chairman tried 
to restore the atmosphere of reasonable discussion. 
‘No-one questions Mr. Councillor Lamplew’s 
motives. It’s only a matter of trying to look at this like 
hard-headed businessmen.’ 

Temper had flared up in the committee room like a 
spirit fire, and, jaundiced in the ochreous artificial light, 
the members were shouting and gesticulating across the 
horse-shoe table. It was as if the individuals grouped in a 
photographic tableau had suddenly come to life. 

Robinson put down his pencil and once more raised his 
hand to his mouth. It was not very painful, but the gurn 
was cut, and all day he had been probing it with his 
tongue, as, analogously, he had been worrying the incident 
of the blow in his mind. He could think of nothing else. 
Who was it who had walked out of the fog to strike him? 
With what motive? .\nd what would come next? I’o these 
questions his mind returned unending answers in infinite 
permutation. He lifted the louse piece of skin with his 
finger, then rubbed his hand on his note-pad to see if there 
were traces of blood, lie tried to see his reflection in the 
glass covering the picture at the end of the room of the 
Mayor, 1 922-4, to discover if his face were swollen. Who 
had it been? Why? What will happen next? 

‘Mr. Robinson,’ the chairman repeated. 

He had not noticed that the argument had been stilled; 
sand had been thrown on the flames. 

‘Mr. Robinson, the minutes, please,’ 

‘The minutes, sir?’ 

‘As Mr. Councillor Lamplcw has reminded us’ — the 
chairman here regarded that gentleman with a smile of 
bland hatred — ‘we passed *a resolution on this subject last 
year. Would you please look it up?’ 
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Robinson hutriedly scurried among his papers. ‘It was 
resolved that the ’chairman and vice-chairman be ap- 
poinTcd a sub-committee to consider and report at the 
next meeting . . . ’ 

‘Well, that appears to settle it, gentlemen,’ the chair- 
man said. ‘If the vice-chairman and myself have exceeded 
our authority, you will appreciate, I am sure, that it was 
only in the best interests of the Council. Unless Mr. Coun- 
cillor Lamplcw has any desire to proc(.ed further . . . ’ 
He paused momentarily and then went on quickly, ‘I 
don’t sec that anything more can usefully be said. I would 
ask members of the committee not to allow their political 
prejudices to run away with them. We are all working to 
the best of our ability, irrespective of party label, for the 
maintenance and improvement of this beautiful town of 
otfrs. Is there u\y other business?’ 

Robinson gathered together his papers. The meeting was 
closed. The chairman put his arm around the shoulders 
of the councillor who had o})posed him and made a 
joke. 

‘The gentlemen of the press await us, Robinson,’ the 
chairman said. The other members of the committee had 
gone. ‘Well, we scotched them this time, didn’t we?’ he 
went on confidentially. ‘I’ve said it before; I’ll say it again: 
the only efficient committer is a one-man committee, ch?’ 

Carr was among the reporters waiting for the chairma i 
in the lobby. 

‘Well, there’s nothing mucli lor you today, gentlemen,’ 
the chairman said. ‘A very cjuiet meeting. The committee 
did decide . . . ’ 

When llie chairman and the culicr reporters had gone, 
Carr and Robinson began to speak simultaneously. The 
younger man gave way. 

‘Did Lampiew bring it up? He said he was going to. 
The Trades Council had a go at it last week. Municipal 
scandal, abuse of authority and\so on.’ 

. ‘Oh, that!* Robinson said. Carr’s interest in the* affairs 
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ot the committee seemed almost shocking.*‘They had a go 
at it, but the old man smoothed it oxer, sort of. 

‘Look,’ he went on excitedly, ‘you know when 1 left 
yom- place last night, someone hit me. I walked about a 
bit and I went up to the station, and I stood around, I’d 
just lit a cigarette and a man came up and hit me. In the 
face. I’d never seen him before.’ 

‘What?’ Carr said, mid-way between mirth and incredu- 
lity. ‘Someone hit you?’ 

‘Who could it have been? Not the police. It wasn’t 
Hyams; I know Hyams. It’s sometliing to do witli it, 
though, something to do with Jean. Who’d just come up 
and hit you and run away? A stranger.’ 

‘Where were you?’ Carr asked. 

His relative lack of interest that seemed to belittle the 
incident at the same time reassured and irritated Robin- 
son. ‘I was in a doorway in Park-street, lighting a cigar- 
ette. He just came over the road and came up to me and 
hit me.’ 

‘An unofficial strike, obviously,’ said Carr. ‘What did 
he look like?’ 

‘Then I fell back and he ran off. I didn’t see what he 
looked like.’ 

‘Could it just have been a drunk?’ 

‘No, of course it couldn’t,’ Robinson said petulantly. 
‘It’s all tied up with all this. I know it is.’ 

‘Perhaps he was your conscience,’ Carr said, adding, as 
Robinson looked uncomprehending, ‘You know — one is 
smitten by one’s conscience, or so they say.’ 

‘It’s not a joke,’ Robinson muttered. 

Carr smiled slightly. ‘It’s certainly vciy odd,’ he said. 
‘Still you’re not hurt much, are you? I must be off now,’ 
he went on. ‘Did Lamplew propose anything, move a 
formal motion?’ 

‘No, it was just in any other business he brought it up. 
No vote taken or anything. The old man squashed it. But 
it must* be something to do with it, tied up somewhere ... * 
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‘ril see you tonight,’ Carr said. 

‘^ell, I’m seeing Alice.’ 

‘Afterwards then.’ 

‘I’m not meeting her till nine,’ Robinson said, with 
some reluctance. 

‘Well, we’ll have a drink altogether,’ the elder man said 
firmly. ‘I’ll see you in the Gresham about 9.30 — ^right?’ 

The girl, to Robinson’s surprise, had telephoned him 
that morning to arrange a meeting. Their conversation 
had been brief and limited to the details of time and place, 
and once he had replaced the receiver he had thought no 
more about it. Now, as he returned to his office, he won- 
dered momentarily what the girl’s attitude to him would 
be, but with his tongue he was again worrying hi^ cut 
gum, and his thoughts also returned to the incident of the 
blow. 

Hargreaves was evidently disposed to conversation. His 
in-tray was empty and the file open on ihe desk in front of 
him was clearly there only in case he should have to 
appear to be working if someone in authority should enter 
the room. Before Robinson had sat down he started to 
talk. He talked about the war. Hargreaves had been in 
the army for six years, had attained the rank of captain, 
and had served in the Middle East, North Africa and on 
the Continent. He was 33; the rest of his life — even if 
there were another war — would be an anti-climax. He 
talked frequently of his experiences in uniform, social 
and martial; he hummed and whistled the soldiers’ 
songs; the paper-weight on his desk was a shell frag- 
ment, the ashtray had been stolen from a Palestinian 
cabaret. 

Robinson envied him his experiences, but this afternoon 
he found his conversation irritating beyond endurance, 
and kept his head lowered over the papers on his desk. 
Who? Why? When next? 

It was a tradition of the office that the clerks and 
• officials, as evidence of their conscientiousness, • should 
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delay their departure until a little after the normal 
finishing time, when the typists and office boys rijshcd 
from the building; but sharp at 5.15 Robinson picked up 
his raincoat and left. 

It was an escape, but an escape to what? In the streets 
there were people, and in the queue for the bus and in the 
bus itself, and all were potential enemies. At home there 
were people too and their enmity was more dangerous, 
containing the ingredient of love. 

‘What have you been doing to your face, Martin?’ his 
mother said. 

He started guiltily. ‘I think Fve got a gum-boil, an 
abscess.’ 

‘F’s swollen. You’ll have to see the dentist.’ 

‘Yes, I will some time.’ 

‘When can you go? You’ll have to make an appoint- 
ment.’ 

‘Yes, I will.’ 

‘Well, do it soon. When you get something like that the 
infection can spread all through your body.’ 

The intimacy of family, sensitive as membrane! 

‘They don’t seem to be getting anywhere with this 
murder,’ his father said, laying aside the evening paper. 
‘Only a paragraph in here tonight. “The police arc con- 
tinuing enquiries.” ’ 

‘There’s a girl at the office,’ his sister said, ‘who goes out 
with a policeman — you know, Mother, Gladys. She says 
he says they’re taking hundreds ol* statements. They think 
it might be a sexual maniac.’ 

‘They don’t think anything of the sort.’ Robinson was 
almost surprised to hear his own voice. 

‘They don’t? I suppose you’ve been discussing it with 
the Chief Constable.’ His sister smiled at him sarcasti- 
cally. 

‘They’re looking for her husband and the man who 
kept her. You’ll believe aiiything, you will.’ 

As sdon as the meal was finished he went to his bed- 
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room. He threw himself on the bed and lay back, staring 
at ^jiie ceiling. Whh one hand he played with the lamp 
cord that hung down over the pillow, turning it around 
the lamp, and throwing the switchcase backwards and for- 
wards. He drew in his breath deeply and shivered, his 
whole body trembling. The memory came to him of the 
relief of tears, but he could not cry. 

Gradually his tension relaxed, lie picked up a novel — 
it was a mildly salacious romance of Victorian London — 
and began to read. He read avidly with utter absorption, 
and it was with reluctance that finally he put down the 
book when it became time for him to go out. 

The gas lamps of' Pimlico had cast a more romantic 
glow. The girl beneath the neon was talking with ^com- 
panion, but as Robinson came up she left her and took 
mm by the arm. 

‘Hullo,' he said, 

‘I’m sorry, Martin. Honestly, I’m sorry. I was upset, 
you know', on Sunday. We’d had such a lovely day. And 
then when you told me. I won’t let you dowm. It doesn’t 
matter now, all that. It’s over.’ 

He had nothing to say to her; there w^as nothing within 
him to respond to her nervous fervour. In Pimlico the 
taverns were erupting with strident vitality, and cries of 
pain and love echoed dowai dark passages. 

‘Perhaps I shouldn’t have told you.’ 

‘No, I’m glad you told me. No, not glad, but it’s right 
that you should have told me. You need someone who can 
stand by you. I was a fool to take it like that. Nothing’s 
any good unless you have trust.’ 

He did not especially wish to tell her about the blow, 
but it occupied his mind and there was nothing else with 
which to fill the silence. He told her calmly. 

‘Oh, your mouth,’ she said, ‘your poor mouth, let me 
see.’ 

‘It’s nothing. It’s not that.' It’s not that it hurts that 
matters, but . . . ’ 
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She Stopped under one of the lamps arid put her hand 
up to his mouth. After a few seconds he turned away 
irritably. 

‘Oh, it’s nothing. I tell you it doesn’t hurt.’ 

‘But who could it have been?’ 

‘I don’t know. Someone . . .’ 

‘Is it to do with her?’ 

‘I don’t know.’ 

If she had met him coldly he might have been tender 
with her, but her capitulation was too complete, her pro- 
testations, like the self-accusation of a defeated enemy, 
faintly disgusted him. 

‘Where are we going?’ the girl said. 

‘IVe arranged to see a man in the Gresham.’ 

‘Must we?’ the girl said. ‘I wanted to talk to you tonight, 
it’s . . . ’ 

‘It’s Carr. You seemed interested in him.’ 

‘Carr?’ 

‘He didn’t take it seriously. He cracked about it.’ 

‘What, cracked about what?’ 

‘An unofficial strike,’ he said. ‘The chap who hit me, of 
course.’ 

They were still walking. Outside the cinema there was 
a queue, the waiting ones huddled together mutely, hope- 
lessly, it seemed, as if no tickets would be issued until the 
Day of Judgement. Naphtha flares in the street markets, 
and the cabs rattling over the cobblestones. 

When they had pas.scd beyond the cinema, the girl 
gripped his arm tightly and turned towards him. ‘Martin,’ 
she said, ‘don’t worry so much. It’s not as desperate as all 
that. Nothing really dreadful can happen.’ She added 
with a rather hopeless attempt at lightness, ‘You’ve still 
got me.’ 

‘I’m not worrying,’ he said petulantly. 

Opposite, on the corner of the road, a tall man, hatlcss, 
was standing beneath a lamp-post. He appeared to be 
looking -towards them, and Robinson, with a — for the 
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instant — certain, consciousness of recognition, led the girl 
so that they woulci pass in front of him. 

‘Martin, Tvc been thinking a lot about it all since you 
told me,’ the girl said carefully, ignoring the traffic, trust- 
ing him. ‘For a while I felt so hurt I wasn’t going to see 
you again; then I thought how much worse it must be for 
you. You sec, I know you better than you think I do. I 
know . . .’ 

Tall and lean, like one, or like a thousand, but as they 
came to within a few yards of the stranger he stepped for- 
ward, smiling, to greet a woman in a fur coat. ‘Darling, 
I’m so sorry I’m late . . 

‘We might as well be getting to the Gresham,’ Robinson 
interrupted the girl. ‘Wc can't just walk about.’ 

‘You do treat me badly at times,’ the girl wfcnt on 
bravely. ‘But I don’t think you mean lo. I think you feel 
sorry aftcrwo;(^s guilty . . 

Tall nieii and Jean Tiien arc legion, the boy thought; but 
he was looking at me. 

‘And I want to help >()u. I want it to be like it used to be 
before . . .’ 

But he was looking at me, looking at me. Robinson 
realized suddenly, however, that the woman’s arrival 
would have been loo opportune a coincidence, and, recog- 
nizing with a vague disquiet the absurdity of his identifica- 
tion, rejected it. 

T don’t feel guilty, Fve said that.’ But had he said it to 
the girl or to some other? He felt again that sense of 
unreality, of a nightmarish impotence, and spoke to dispel 
it. ‘We must be getting to the Gresham.’ 

Just before they reached the hotel he squeezed the girl’s 
arm, trailed his hand against her buttocks, leant his head 
over on hers so that his cheek rested on her hair. He smelt 
her perfume, and experienced a pang of nostalgia, as 
might an old man sniffing again the scent of cut grass on 
the playing fields of his boyhood. 

‘I’ve brought Alice,’ he said, as they came up*to Carr. 
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‘I’m SO glad,’ the reporter said. ‘I hSid hoped you 
would.’ 

He had taken her coat while Robinson, through habit, 
was looking around the room marking down the potential 
foes. Those who wore their own troubles openly could be 
disregarded, but the guarded ones who laughed shame- 
lessly, and those with curious eyes, like mirrors, threatened 
danger. Carr had said something to the girl that had made 
her laugh politely, but Robinson observed that the re- 
porter’s expression was uneasy and the girl’s smile tepid. 
For the first time — and with a quick elation — he saw that 
Carr’s face, with its assured and mobile lines, was a work 
of self-construction; the adult confidence had been built 
up oy(;r the years; each wrinkle, each shallow and plane 
seemed a camouflage. 

He said rudely: ‘What’s the joke? I wasn’t listening.’* 

‘Just a little pleasantry,’ Carr said. ‘Have you noticed 
how when one is at a meeting place first there’s an uncon- 
scious tendency to play the host?’ 

‘To make an impression?’ said Robinson. 

‘Oh, no, it’s not that. Just that, as the first, one has 
prepared the way.’ 

‘I think it all depends on who the people arc,’ Robinson 
said, ‘what they want from each other.’ 

‘Or want to give?’ 

It was suddenly like a contest; tliere was a spirit of 
rivalry between them. Robinson could feel it, but could 
not understand it. I’hey were two men with a woman, so 
each was playing for her regard; that was all he could see. 
He put his hand on the arm of the girl’s chair; they were 
ranged together. 

‘Derek,’ Robinson said, looking aw'ay, speaking rapidly 
as soon as he had lowered his glass, with the mark of it 
still on his upper lip. ‘Derek, I’ve told Alice all about it. 
She’s with me.’ He put his tongue to the cut as he stopped 
speaking. 

So there were the two of them, happily mated; the third 
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outside, the lonely bachelor, to whom he could well afford 
to he pleasant! ^ 

‘ Tmat’s good,’ Carr said absently. 

Robinson looked up at him, but Carr was staring down 
into his glass, a triangle of perplexity between his eye- 
brows. When he did begin to speak it was to the girl, 
although his eyes were directed only approximately in her 
direction. 

‘I think you can help Martin, Alice. This is a terrifying 
thing for him to be involved in, enough to make any man 
doubt his . . . well, doubt whether all the values and rules 
he has lived by have meaning any more.’ 

T see,’ the girl said doubtfully. 

It both annoyed and flattered Robinson to be discussed 
like this. It was as when his father and mother, sittaig on 
each side of the fire while he slouched in a chair at the 
back of the nic»r, had planned his future. Now they were 
the partners, and he the outsider. 

‘The ground has suddenly ceased to move under his 
feet,’ Carr was saying. "And that’s where you can help, 
Alice. Nothing can ( ’cr be quite as it was, but what 
Martin needs . . .’ 

What do they understand of me? 

T mean Martin must be made to feel that the world 
turning beneath him is the same world turning . . .’ 

That abstraction created by his parents’ words could 
not be identified with the rough-jowled youth, fingering 
a pimple on his forehead, whose adolescent pride made 
him revolt against any assumptions that compromised his 
uniqueness. 

'Call it guilt; anxiety, perhaps, more exactly . . .’ Carr 
was looking at him steadily now, though talking towards 
the girl. 

‘You keep talking about guilt,’ Robinson said suddenly. 
‘I’m not guilty, not of anything, I mean.’ Was he talking 
to Carr or to his parents? ‘You, speak about me as il I was, 
as if I was . • .’ 
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Carr was looking at him with an exp^ssion that re- 
sembled pity, and it confused Robinsoi?. ‘I’m not respon- 
sible for what anyone else may do. Can I . . 

He had forgotten what he had intended to say. Carr’s 
gaze confounded him utterly: so a doctor might look at a 
patient to whom he had given consoling words in the teeth 
of death. ‘And when it is all cleared up it will be all right,’ 
he finished weakly. 

The girl was not looking at him nor at anyone at all. 
Did she also know that he was going to die? 
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R obinson came downstairs shortly before mid- 
day. His father and sister were at work and he had 
Lwaited until he had heard his mother go out before 
leaving his room. To be in the house at that time on a 
week-day was a novelty, and he moved about the rooms 
restlessly, seeing them with a fresh eye. it was like visiting 
— not a strange town — but a district where before one had 
been only on duty, but is now touring at leisure. He went 
into the scullery and drank a glass of water. The cat was 
on the rug in front of the fire in the dining-room, ai^ he 
stooped to stroke it, but his head throbbed again as the 
blood ran into it and he straightened quickly. He turned 
on the wireless and ( hen turned it off again. 

It had been raining and although it had stopped there 
was a constant dripping from the trees. The sky was grey 
and low. Leaves rotted on the path. In the evening there 
would be fog. 

Robinson pressed his forehead against the cold glass of 
the window. A laundry win stood at one of the houses 
opposite, and at the corner two housewives were talking; 
one carried an umbrella, and as she shook it and they both 
looked down at it, he knew they were talking of the 
weather. 

He was still in his pyjamas with a dressing-gown over 
them. He pulled a chair up to the fire and sat down to look 
at a newspaper. It had become instinctive in the three 
weeks since the murder for him to scan any paper which 
came into his possession to see w'hether it contained a 
report; had the name McCarless appeared it would have 
had the same immediate frightening familiarity as his 
own name. He began to read the sports page, but soon 
threw the paper aside. Thougli his head did not ache 
unless he moved quickly, stooped, or blew his nose, there 
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was a sense of pressure above his eyes. He«6till felt slightly 
sick; his eyes smarted and his mouth \yas dry. 

His mother, he knew, would complete her shopping and 
return within an hour. The lunch was already on the stove; 
a faint smell of onions percolated from the kitchen. He 
felt that this hour of solitude should in some way be 
put to good account but he did not know what to do. 

Briefly as he sat, his feet stretched wide in the hearth so 
that the fire’s heat struck at the base of him, he recalled 
deliberately memories of his sexual abandonment with the 
dead woman. So, when she had been still alive, he had 
excited himself between their meetings. Now, all was 
cold inside him and dead. Only a sense of deprivation, 
of aft irretrievable loss remained. 

Tne fire’s heat began to burn his shins through his thin 
pyjamas; he levered his chair to one side and put his feet 
up on the tiles by the fireplace. He felt a vague uneasiness 
at being in the house at this unnatural time, and — illogi- 
cally, as one day’s absence for sickness was never com- 
mented upon — worry as to the consequences at the office 
of his malingering. 

Anxiety is contagious, polluting all the processes of the 
mind. Now recollection of the previous night brought a 
fresh alarm. 

With Carr .he had gone to the nearby city — the same 
city from which he and the girl had sailed to the green 
island — and from early in the evening until midnight they 
had voraciously visited hotels, pubs and clubs, forcing 
down liquor with an ever-increasing urgency. Starting 
with slow pints of beer in quiet hotel bars, they had, under 
Carr’s direction, turned to the taverns around the station 
— a quick drink in one and then on to the next, starting a 
conversation here with a sailor, another in the next house 
with the barmaid, then on again — and later to the dives 
in the dock area, where they sang to accordions and the 
harpies lined the benches by the lavatories. At closing- 
time they had taken a taxi to a club, the purpose of life 
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concentrated oif the necessity of maintaining the move- 
ment and from the#*e to another in a basement where the 
coloured men and the white girls danced. 

Now Robinson’s memories of the evening were kaleido- 
scopic, order and perspective shattered. The early part of 
the evening he could picture clearly: the places they had 
visited, the people to whom they had spoken and the sub- 
jects of their talk — talk that had been general, unanaly deal, 
superficial and brisk as a queue conversation. Then it 
began to break up: a face, a phrase, a bar, a lamp-post at 
a street corner appeared out of context, isolated, removed 
from time; he tried to place die events of the later evening 
in their natural sequence, but the gaps were lost, lost for 
ever, gone like a dream that leaves only a taste iii the 
mouth, sweat on the hands. 

?t was this that alarmed him. What had been said and 
done? He would never know. A piece of living had been 
lost. 

He had no recollection of their going home, of how he 
had entered the house. He had awoken in his pyjamas in 
his own bed — he had felt too ill to get up — his clothes in 
a rumpled heap on the floor. 

Remembering this, Robinson went upstairs to fetch his 
shoes, and brought them down to brush them. His head 
still hurt at any sudden movement, but lie cleaned and 
polished them with an excessive mcticulousncss, rubbing 
them over and over again. 


At about the same time, Carr was sitting alone in a public- 
house near his office. The tables had been freshly polished 
and the beer mats were unstained. The glass in front of 
him was three-quarters full. 

That day, as always after a night of intemperance, he 
felt as if purged, the chastened flesh subdued, like an 
ascetic’s. His hands were cold and the skin on his face was 
drawn. There was a kind of fragility about him thaf led to 
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delicacy of movement and a detached attftude, the fronds 
of his thought gently bourgeoning in contemplation/* 

His recollections of the previous evening were fuller 
than Robinson’s but not complete. Unlike the younger 
man he enjoyed the lack of entireness. The incidents that 
he could remember partially had in their very indefinite- 
ness a special charm, and it stimulated his imagination 
and amused him to try to reconstruct the pattern of the 
evening from the elements of it which were visible through 
the alcoholic fog. 

Carr admitted now the obsessive force which Robinoon 
exerted on him. As he sat, sipping a glass of light ale, he 
examined it calmly and fastidiously. It seemed to him 
that^at this moment he had a unique perception of his 
motives. 

There had, he thought, been a significant accumulation 
of incidents: his response to the blatant appeal of the 
woman when he had seen her in the hotel — had she 
already the beguiling emanation of death around her? — ; 
his subsequent meetings with Robinson, and the revela- 
tion that had come to him of the complementary char- 
acter of their natures (the possibility of a latent homo- 
sexual attraction he considered but rejected, without dis- 
taste); then his coincidental meeting with the girl, that 
had introduced another clement and had involved him the 
more intimately with Robinson. Now, he thouglit, he 
could identify himself with the boy, could feel as he felt, 
could, merely by willing it as one wills one's arm to move, 
direct and control him. 

Is it that now I am growing so old and tired in spirit I 
have to live vicariously? That the only w^ay in which I can 
experience again the undiluted passions of youth, the 
excitement and the terror, is by inhabiting him? 

Even this, in his mood of philosoph-alcohol-ic detach- 
ment, he could consider without disquietude. 

But what comes now?*For what consummation am I 
waiting? For the first time he felt troubled; the clarity of 
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his ^derstanding was smeared over, as by condensation 
on ^window. There was something there, a dark shape 
beyond the pane, but its details he could not distinguish, 
and the answer that came to him, that came to him in 
words — ‘to get it out of my system’ — was not satisfactory. 
The words repeated themselves in his mind so that they 
became meaningless. He drank a little of the ale. 

Was he investing it all with too much significance, he 
wondered. lie ran his fingers lightly over his forehead. 
All thought is rationalization. The most simple human 
processes can be turned in the mind’s distorting mirror 
into reflections grotesque or sublime. Am I merely playing 
a mental game, as when I was a child I constructed iij the 
safe warmth of the kitchen strange and fascinating worlds 
of romance and eccentricity in which I had godlike 
po?vcrs? 

‘Wotchor,’ the detective said. He stood in the doorway 
smiling at Carr. 

‘Wotchcr. What are you going to have?’ 

‘What a life you reporters liavc! I’ll have a mixed.’ 

When he had sat down Holmes said, ‘Nice in here.’ 

‘I am a little, a little’ — Carr touched his head lightly 
and closed his eyes — ‘this morning.’ 

‘On the beer last night? You reporters get around.’ 

‘You put it ver\^ crudely, but, yes, on the beer.’ 

‘Young Robinson,’ the detective said. ‘You’ve been see- 
ing a lot of him lately.’ 

There was silence. 

‘Well?’ said the detective. 

Carr smiled blandly. ‘I wasn’t aware you had asked me 
a question.’ 

‘Looking for a story?’ 

‘No, no, no,’ Carr said. ‘People have a mistaken idea. 
They think journalists are always Journalists. We do have 
private lives, you know. It’s not the job all the time. Not 
like detectives, or perhaps like detectives, I wouldn’t know. 
We like going to the pictures and filling in pools cdUpons, 
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and, and cultivating our gardens, in a manner of sneak- 
ing/ 

‘I see,’ the detective said. ‘Nothing to do with Jean 
McCarless?’ 

‘I didn’t say that,’ Carr said. ‘Gall it psychological 
interest — ^you know, like on the pictures.’ 

‘In a boy who might be a murderer?’ 

‘Oh, now, don’t be absurd,’ Carr said. ‘You know very 
well he isn’t.’ 

When the detective did not speak, he added, ‘Don’t you?’ 

‘I pass,’ Holmes said. ‘They seem to have had some- 
thing like a row outside the Gresham and on the way to 
her^place. A couple of people have come forward, said 
they seemed to be struggling, or they might have been 
making love.’ 

‘Struggling with a mounting passion, evidently,’ Carr 
said, and waited for the detective to laugh. 

‘Good company, is he?’ Holmes said. 

‘I find him so, quite,’ 

The detective emptied his glass. ‘You wouldn’t be inter- 
fering with the course of justice at all, would you?’ he said 
pleasantly. 

‘Don’t frighten me,’ Carr said. T’m shaky this morning. 
You mustn’t upset me. What a dreadful suggestion! I 
don’t quite follow you anyway; I don’t see how I could. 
Can you give me any hints?’ 

‘I’ve got to go,’ the detective said. ‘I can’t sit around 
pubs all morning nursing a hangover.’ 

‘Justice must be done though the heavens fall,’ Carr 
said vaguely, as the detective moved towards the door. 
‘By the way, why was he beaten up?’ 

‘Beaten up?’ Holmes turned round. ‘What are you talk- 
ing about?’ 

‘Oh, someone hit him one night,’ Carr said. ‘Robinson, 
I mean. It must have been a drunk.’ 

‘Where was this?’ 

Cart* told him and then allowed the detective to depart, 
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He Vas alone again with his glass, and it seemed to him 
sudcrenly that he was taking part in an elaborate game 
without meaning or hope of reward. Somewhere else real 
life was going on but here and around him all was make- 
believe. A eunuch, he thought, might feel similarly as he 
organized the administration of the harem. 


Robinson had been shifting restlessly in the darkness and 
now he turned to the girl and said, ‘Let’s go.’ She picked 
up her bag and followed him out, squeezing past the knees, 
muttering ‘Excuse me’ and ‘Thank you.’ As they reached 
the top of the gangway she turned to catch a last glirypse 
of the screen: the three figures on it formed the lines of a 
triangle; a woman was bending over the wounded man in 
the* dusk and behind them, leaning forward from the 
shadows, stood anotht r man whose brow glistened with 
sweat; faintly there was the music of a guitar playing a 
jaunty, nostalgic tunc. The girl paused for a moment and 
then followed Robinson out into the light of the foyer. 

He had been restless all day; unable, since he had pol- 
ished his shoes, to see anything through to its completion. 
He had partially dressed, and then he came downstairs 
again to write a letter, but screwed up the paper and threw 
it into the fire after he had covered half a sheet. He picked 
up a magazine, began to read an article and then pu^ it 
aside. He washed and then smoked a cigarette before he 
shaved. 

He had told his mother that he was taking a day’s leave. 
He felt strangely frightened to talk, as if were he to open 
his mouth unbidden words might come to his lips as to 
those of a patient under an anaesthetic. 

Lunch — there were only the two of them — was a meal 
of uneasy silence. He forced himself to eat, conscious of his 
pallor and his reddened eyes. With his mother he experi- 
enced again that sense of guilt he had known years before, 
. when the first stirrings of the flv:sh in the night's long hours 
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had tormented him. It was in a spirit of propitiation* that 
he helped her to wash the dishes. 

Nothing of significance had been said. 

‘You look tired. You’re not getting enough sleep these 
days. You want to go to bed earlier.’ 

He had muttered something in reply. 

And: ‘You haven’t brought Alice round lately. Is she 
all right?’ She had meant: are things all right between you? 

‘Oh, yes, she’s quite all right.’ 

The weight of the dead afternoon had been oppressive. 
Again he experienced the childhood parallel: it was like 
being away from school with a cold. There was nothing to 
do and no-one to play with. In another room his mother 
was using the vacuum cleaner; its monotonous whirring 
continued in his head after she had turned it off. He 
breathed on the window and drew little figures on the 
glass, then he rubbed it clear. He began to sort out some 
old letters — a task he had been intending to attend to for 
some weeks — but after destroying a fe>v of them, he began 
to read those he picked up, a paragraph here, a sheet 
there, all the time recalling, tasting again, the memories 
which they evoked. There was no fire in his room and he 
grew cold. 

It was not quite dark when he went out. He walked 
along the beach. There had been a high tide and the flot- 
sam had been borne up close to the dunes. He kicked at 
the bottles, the tins and decaying fruits among the sea- 
weed, and would stoop sometimes — until it grew too dark 
— to pick up some carton and read the label. 

When he returned his sister was home. ‘Gentleman of 
leisure today, arc you?’ 

He went up to his room to go through his letters again, 
but picked up a book, opened it at random and sprawled 
on the bed, reading, until he was called to his meal. That 
had passed in a negative kind of peace, with the tinny 
dance music from the radio precluding all but the most 
sketchy conversation. 
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After the mekl, still restless in his vacuum, he went 
round to the girl’s Ijouse. Already the bonfires stained the 
sky. She had been upstairs. 

‘It is nice to sec you again, Martin,’ Mrs. Rydings said. 
‘Would you like a cup of tea?’ 

The girl came downstairs, wearing a sweater and an old 
skirt that was stained, her face bare of make-up. ‘I can’t 
come out tonight, Martin. I’m going to wash my hair.’ 

‘There’s a film at the Odcon . . .’ 

‘But I’ve been putting it off for days.’ 

‘You’ve always said you like films with . . .’ 

‘Well, you’ll have to wait while I change.’ 

He stood in the empty, gleaming foyer waiting for her 
to come up to him. They had come out in the middle of 
the film. 

‘it's bloodv awful, silly,’ Robinson said. 

‘It was well acted,' the girl said. 

‘Oh, yes, it was well acted.’ 

As they pushed back the heavy glass doors and went 
into the street the distant crackle of fireworks greeted 
them, 

‘Of course, it’s Guy Fawkes Day,’ the girl said, with 
enthusiasm, feigned or actual, in her voice. 

She said, as they crossed over the road by the War 
Memorial: ‘There was going to be a big one on the beach, 
it said in the paper.’ 

They walked towards the beach, a space between them. 
Suddenly there was a scries of rapid explosions and a flash 
under their feet; children laughed. 

‘Oh God,’ Robinson said, starting, ‘damn them.’ 

‘I think fireworks arc exciting, bonfire day,’ the girl said 
quickly. ‘When w'c were little Dad always built a bonfire 
in the back. There was Mrs. Clark one year and we’d all, 
it was nearly over, lighting the last ones, and there was 
one, you sec we’d tried to light it before and it hadn’t 
burned, picked it up, Mrs. Clark, I mean, picked it up and 
lit it, and it wasn’t the sort. Of course, she couldrb’t know 
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poor old thing, wasn’t the sort you hold, dnd it went in 
her hand. , 

‘She was really very lucky,’ the girl added, against the 
wall of his uninterest. ‘It frightened her, of course, and 
burnt her hand, but it didn’t hurt her badly.’ 

They walked on in silence to the promenade. From there 
they could see the bonfire at the foot of the pier. They 
walked over the sand towards it. Tongues of Hamc flick- 
ered red in the misty air and a column of smoke ascended 
in yellow spirals; but it was almost all over. The figures 
silhouetted against the fire somehow seemed forlorn and 
waif-like, and there were intervals between the explosions 
of individual fireworks. Some youths were roasting pota- 
toes in the ashes and outside the circle of the light there 
was giggling. 

‘I’ve got sand in my shoes,’ Robinson said. 

For a while they watched in a bored silence, while the 
children squabbled around their feet. 

‘It’s all a matter of nerve,’ Robinson said suddenly. 

A tubular firework, wrapped in dark blue paper, lay on 
the sand near a box a few feet in front of* them. Robinson 
walked to it, picked it up, took a lighter from his pocket, 
flicked it and held it to the firework, his body obscuring 
his actions from the girl. His face shone redly in the glow 
from the fire*. He held the firework at arm’s length from 
him. His teeth were set tightly, his lips drawn back and his 
eyes were reduced to slits in his face. The firework ex- 
ploded in his hand with a great flash of light. He held the 
case for a second or so and then threw it high into the 
bonfire. 

His cxpres.sion was exultant as he turned back to the 
girl. ‘It was one of those “do not hold”,’ he said. ‘ “Do 
not hold.” You saw it, didn’t you? It just went off and 
then there was the bang, and I didn’t know. It was like 
holding a gun to your head with one bullet in it and turn- 
ing it round and pulling the trigger. Russian roulette. Do 
you remember in the cafe Derek told us about it, or 
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Ku«ian sometMng? I didn’t know. There was the bang 
andViy hand was still there and that was it.’ 

A moment after speaking he began to cry. His features, 
however, were not distorted, and his expression seemed to 
express surprise rather than anguish. 

The girl took his arm and led him away from the fire 
over the wet, clinging sand into the darkness. Neither of 
them spoke until he had dried his eyes and face with a 
handkerchief. 

His attempts to justify himself appeared purely auto- 
matic, a surface response to which he ga\'c little attention. 
‘Reaction, it must have been. Chaps liad it after the war, 
after being in action. Silly, a silly thing to do anyway.’ 

Apart from his tears, he appeared quite calm. The^girl 
still held his arm. Suddenly he turned to her and, his v'oice 
even, only a h'^arseness, an unnecessary quietness, indi- 
cating his tension, said: ‘Alice, I can’t go on. Alice, I can’t 
go on.’ 

She made feminine sounds, movements of comfort, 
against the brokiui phrases of his debacle. He did not, of 
course, think of it at that moment, but frequently in the 
past he had accused the girl of lacking a sense of humour. 

‘And tlien what can I do? 1 just can’t go on. Some- 
thing’s got to happen. Looking at me and thinking and 
saying, they know, everyone knows now. And there they 
are at home, and at the office, and at the Gresham . . .’ 

‘It’ll be all right, Martin. All right, Martin. All right!’ 

He broke away from her and walked off blindly, ex- 
haling noisily and irregularly. From behind them a rocket 
hissed into the air; above their heads three single white 
stars fell from it, slowly and quietly like soap bubbles, fell 
against the indigo sky, fell and separately went out. 

He had walked from the girl at the moment at which 
shame in its ordinary, every-day form had ovemlielmed 
him. She came up behind him quickly, and, her heel turn- 
ing over in the sand, tumbled against him. 

He was blushing in the darkness. This shame came from 
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a nightmare; beside it all past failures cff confidenc^' all 
humiliations and self-betrayals appeai^ed mere gauclfcries. 
He had to get away; even the darkness was not sufficient 
covering for his nakedness. He pushed the girl off and 
began to run. Only when he splashed into a channel did 
he realize that he was going towards the sea. He turned, 
slipping where the sand was loose, running bent as if his 
body were a target to be compressed into the smallest 
possible space. Somewhere the girl was calling. He could 
still hear her as he reached the dunes. He clambered over 
them and then along a groyne to the promenade, scraping 
his hands. Under the street lights he stopped running. 



9 


C ARR, the bland, avuncular man of the world, toler- 
ant observer of human vanities, dispassionate dia- 
lectician, was saying: ‘One of the penalties of our 
calling is that we should have to associate with the people’s 
elected representatives, democracy being, of course, the 
rule of the lowest common multiple. You should not use 
such language about them, George; it is not their fault. 
The members of our Council Chamber have a basic real- 
ism that you and I lack. They appreciate in their simj)le, 
peasant fashion the folly of idealism, the charm of hypo- 
crisy, the wisdom . . 

"There’s a lady in the front office to see you, Mr. Carr,’ 
the office boy iiitcrnipted. 

"... of sclf-deccpiion and the essential principle that 
good taste is bad brass. They arc, in brief, as lovable a set 
of bastards as you will meet anywhere, short of, say, the 
House of Commons, or one of Fleet Street’s more popular 
taverns.’ Carr straightened himself off the table edge. 
‘Who is she?’ he asked the boy. 

T don’t know, she didn’t say.’ 

‘You should tiy to cultivate humility and a kindly 
affection for your fellow men,’ Carr said, leaving the room. 

The girl was standing away from the counter, ‘'Clf- 
consciously attempting to make herself inconspicuous. 
When Carr said, ‘Oh, hullo,’ casually and without con- 
cealing his surprise, she coloured slightly and her smile 
was an inadequate response. As he ducked under the flap 
of the counter she had time in which to recover. 

‘Hullo,’ Carr said again. "This is nice. How are you?’ 
‘Very well, thank you,’ the girl said. ‘How are you?’ 
‘Enduring,’ Carr said, ‘enduring.’ 

There was a brief pause. 

‘Is there anything?’ Carr began. ‘Can I . . .’ 
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‘I wanted to talk to you,’ the girl said, her fingers i^ere 
twisting the strap of her handbag. , 

‘Good,’ Carr said. ‘I’m delighted, flattered and de- 
lighted. Shall we go and have a coffee? Just a minute; I’ll 
get my coat.’ 

When they were in the street he said, ‘Any preference?’ 
The girl said she did not mind where they went, and Gair 
said, ‘There’s Ramsey’s. Will that suit?’ And then he 
asked her if she had seen the show at the Palace. She had 
not, so he told her about the comedian, and elaborated on 
the art of comedy in general. 

The cafe was chintzy, with polished warming-pans on 
the^walls. The girl’s unease was so apparent that Carr 
treated her delicately, though he felt a rising sense of 
excitement, like a cricketer awaiting his turn to bat as he 
sees the earlier wickets fall. " 

After their coffees had been brought, he said, ‘Well?’ 
raising his eyebrows quizzically, twisting his mouth rue- 
fully, ‘it’s about Martin, I suppose.’ 

He admired the patent effort the girl made. She looked 
into his eyes, and then said steadily: ‘I’ve got to do some- 
thing about him.’ 

‘Yes,’ Carr said encouragingly, but with a suggestion of 
a questioning reserve. 

The girl’s next words surprised him. ‘ 1 think you are bad 
for him,’ she said. 

He only raised his eyebrows again. 

Still calmly, she went on: ‘It sounds a fearful cheek, I 
know, but I think the way you are influencing him now is 
bad for him. I know what he is. He isn’t very . . . very 
stable. He can’t stand up to trouble. He’s just weak 
and . . .’ 

Carr said, after brief thought, ‘My dear girl,’ in a tone 
of paternal surprise. 

The girl said stonily: ‘I was watching him when you 
were there and he was different.’ 

Carr said, ‘Really.’ 
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The girl’s control wavered. ‘Oh, Fm not blaming you 
at all,’ she said. ‘Don’t think that at all, please don’t think 
that. It’s just that He’s younger than you and he admires 
you and . . 

Carr said: ‘I don’t understand. I don’t understand at all. 
Am I such a malignant influence? Tell me in what role 
you sec me — a vampire sucking his blood, as an elderly 
debauchee, or a devil’s advocate?’ 

‘I don’t mean that at all,’ the girl said. ‘Oh, please 
don’t think that. It’s just that . . .’ 

‘Well, what is it just?’ 

‘I don’t know quite,’ the girl said. ‘It’s just that I feel 
... He cried last night.’ 

‘How extraordinary,’ Carr said. ‘But I assure you it waSn’t 
my doing. I didn’t stick pins in his picture or iiicant a spell.’ 

k seemed to him as if the girl hovered between anger 
and a willliigries>- to smile. H(‘ felt for the moment an 
uncomplicated, natui al liking lor her. 

‘Listen, my dear,’ he said, putting his hand flat down 
on the table, just by Iut arm. ‘We’ie on the same side in 
this. We both want tc» help him. I admire you very' much 
for your efforts on Martin's behalf, but you can’t expect 
me to agree with you, can you? 

‘I could argue, perhaps, that yi>u are a bad influence on 
him, that your very iiiccness is like a goad in his flank — 
but we won’t get anywhere going on like that.’ He picked 
up his cup and emptied it. ‘Would you like another cefTee?’ 

The girl shook her head. 

‘Let’s walk a little,’ Carr said. ‘Talking’s easier when 
you’re not looking into one another’s faces.’ 

Outside, Carr said casually, ‘How long have you known 
Martin?’ 

A woman w’ith a shopping basket came between them. 

‘Oh, years, I don’t know.’ 

He touched her arm lightly to halt her at the curb as a 
lorry clattered by, and, as they crossed the road, for a 
moment tasted — briefly, as one tastes a morsel of fpod that 
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falls on to the tongue from a cavity in a tOoth, before/pit- 
ting it out — the thought of making love to the gin; or 
rather the thought of their being lovers, sentimentally and 
without sophistication, like the couple now on the pave- 
ment in front of them, holding hands as they looked into 
the window of the furniture shop. 

‘It seems as if I’ve always known him,’ the girl said, 
‘but of course we haven’t always been going out together.* 

That is no country for old men, Carr thought, with self- 
pity. The young in one another’s arms, birds in the trees, 
fish, flesh, or fowl, commend wliatevcr is begotten, born 
and dies. 

‘Well, when did you start going out?’ he said, uttering 
the' phrase with distaste. 

‘It was when he did his National Service. When he came 
home on leave. I suppose before then he was just a kieV, or 
I thought he was; well, we both w^re really.’ 

And then I was not old either, Carr thought. 

‘At first I don’t think I was very keen, but — you know 
what it is — he was in uniform and he only came home 
every so often. He had other girls, of course, and I w^ent 
out with other boys sometimes. Perhaps he wasn’t really 
in love with me, but he, I suppose, wanted to have a girl 
hke the other boys. And perhaps me too. We became more 
or less engaged.’ 

She paused and then continued more slowly: T think 
I’ve known for a long time that he doesn’t love me, per- 
haps I’ve knowm it ever since I began to love him.’ 

Love, Carr thought, a word in the mouth of a child, 
learned from a novel or the cinema screen. He said, ‘You 
are very young to be so wase, my dear.’ 

His tone was just ironic, but some quality of insight in 
her avowal troubled him, destroying as it did his pre- 
conception about the superficiality of her emotions; for he 
thought he was a man who disliked being the cause of pain 
in others, except when, for particular reasons, it became 
essential for his own gratification. 
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^hey were tilrning between thick privet hedges into the 
park. The mist in the early winter air seemed to have con- 
centrated there, soitening all outlines, deadening noise, so 
as faintly to create distortions, the sense of a smaller world 
in which intimacy came easily. He deliberately walked 
wide of the girl, as they went forward silently among the 
dead leaves into the still centre, both for the time being 
absorbed in their own thoughts. 

It became hard to break the silence. ‘The ducks are still 
on the pond,’ Carr said. 

The girl said, ‘You don’t think much of us, do you?’ 

‘I beg your pardon.’ 

‘Because wc’rc so young, you think nothing can be^yery 
serious to us, that it’s all like a children's game. Like 
parents who never understand, only you aren’ t really so old.’ 

^How wronj' you arc,’ Carr said emphatically. T know 
only too well that the splendours and miseries of youth are 
more intense, more important, than anything — except 
tragedy — that ever happens to one afterw^ards. Good 
heavens, yes.’ 

‘You say that.’ 

‘And, my dear, I beli(‘\e it most strongly. Why Juliet 
and Helen were bobby-soxers! What is called calf-lovc is 
love in its most passionate, its quintessential form. We 
make a mockery of youth and its emotions today by cosset- 
ing youngsters, treating hulking youths who should b^ ♦he 
heads of families like ten-year-olds, teaching girls who 
should have had at least two babies, history, geography, 
civics and enough arithmetic to enable them to fill in their 
football coupons. It is true, however, that the young do 
not realize that time always heals.’ 

On one level he believed all that he said, but he remem- 
bered he had admitted it to be so when his wife had once 
told him that he was at his most deceitful when he replied 
to a personal statement with generalizations. 

‘But still you don’t take us seriously,’ the girl persisted. 

‘But of course I do. That’s what I’m telling you, that’s 
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why I’m trying to help you. Why else shoifid I try to he?lp 
Martin if I didn’t take it seriously?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ the girl said slowly. ‘I wish I did. What- 
ever it is, I know you don’t ... I mean him and me; you 
don’t take that into account at all, do you?’ 

And she looked up at him for the first time since they 
had begun to walk. Carr remembered how he had first seen 
her by the platform of the bus, but now her nose was red 
and shining, the skin of her checks translucent in the damp 
and cold, like the shell of a duck’s egg. 

She said suddenly — had his recollection of their first 
meeting, without words, without a sign, made her too 
remember? — "That woman, how' is she?’ 

rie knew instantly w'hat she meant. "She died,’ he said. 
‘They thought she was getting better after they had oper- 
ated but she had a sudclen relapse and died.’ 

They skirted the pond. Two children were throwing 
stones at the branches of a tree to knock do\vn the last 
horse-chestnuts. 

The woman had died, and somewhere the spell had 
been broken. The mist on this side of the water seemed 
thinner. Carr knew the girl would say nothing more of 
consequence. He felt dishevelled, his skin itching. 

‘I don’t want to rush you,’ he said, ‘but I have to get 
back to work.' The mighty presses must be kept turning.’ 

‘Oh, I’m sorry,’ the girl said. 

‘Not at all. It’s been delightful,’ Carr said politely. ‘No, 
I don’t mean that really. I mean that I am glad we have 
talked. Believe me, I shall remember all you have said.’ 

Their parting was suitably indeterminate. A woman 
who knew the girl stopped her to talk. Carr stood by for 
a moment, unintroduced, and then, raising his hat, said, 
T must be on my way, Alice. Good-bye.’ 

She said, ‘Oh, good-bye.’ 


‘Gin,’ the man in the brown shirt said, ‘gives one an 
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cxf^aordinary Clarity of vision. I can see the two paths 
stretching in front^of me, and— free-will and all that— I 
can proceed along either. One leads to a lonely, miserable, 
undarned, drink-swilling bachelordom; the other to 
suburban domesticity with a drab who has long ceased to 
appeal to me — and, of course, vice versa — and a couple of 
unlikcablc children, on whose account I am reduced to 
not having two pennies to rub together.’ 

Cr^rr laughed. ‘Fortunately, there’s always a third path,’ 
he said. 

‘No, old man, no, positively not. I can’t see it in the gin.’ 

‘But, yes,’ said Carr. ‘It leads to the gas oven, or over 
the fresh-smelling downs to Beachy Head, or to the gjun- 
smith’s, the back-street chemist’s shop, or . . .’ 

‘That’s one prejudice I retain from my Catholic up- 
briTiging,’ tlic .i*an in tlic brown shirt said. ‘There can be 
no justification for sdf-destruction; the whole point of the 
joke would be lost. Life would be like a dirty limerick 
without the last line. I’hat’s good, isn’t it? An epigram, 
you see, you see?’ 

‘You’re just a superstitious Papist at bottom,’ Carr said 
benevolently. ‘The bare bodkin gives more point — if you’ll 
pardon the pun —to a quietus than the casual, arbitrary 
skidding of a bus, the bomb that just didn’t miss. Why 
should we not choose the manner and moment of our 
deaths? Why should we not choose death instead of ^ife? 
For all life longs for the last day. 

‘What arc your views on the ethics of suicide, Martin?’ 
he added, turning to Robinson. 

The man in the bn^wn shirt sj)okc before Robinson 
could answ er. ‘The desirability or otherwise of the state of 
death is not the point. You are . . .’ 

‘Point-blank, obviously,’ said Carr. 

‘. . . not so simple that you don’t know^ better than that. 
Of course, death is preferable to life — that is one of the 
things gin tells you. But— <lamn it—you play rugby . . .’ 

‘I don’t,’ Carr interjected. ‘I watch it.’ 
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*It’s all the same. The rules of the game, old n^n. 
You’ve got to stick to the rules of the gape. You can’t have 
all the team blowing their own bloody whistles for no side.’ 

‘It is what I said,’ Carr declared. ‘You are still a Papist. 
Your referee was immaculately conceived . . .’ 

‘I think’ — both the elder men turned to look at Robin- 
son as he spoke — ‘I think that if everyone had just a button 
or something in their arny? which they could just press and 
they would die, there would be a lot more suicides.’ 

‘I3ut what dreams may come,’ said Carr. ‘You really 
believe that, Martin?’ 

‘But that isn’t really the point at all,’ said the man in 
thejjrown shirt. He put his hand to his head. ‘I’ve for- 
gotten what the point is. My vision has become blurred. 
Who’s going to buy me another gin?’ 

‘It’s your bloody round,’ Carr said. 


They had been on the settee in each other’s arms for some 
time, but Robinson had derived no pleasure from it. Their 
embraces had been sterile, and both had made their move- 
ments as if taking part in a ritual in which they no longer 
had faith. 

He removed his arm from the girl’s back and lit a 
cigarette. 

‘Shall I put on the light?’ she said. 

He made no answer until she Viegan to i isc to do so, and 
then he said shortly, ‘No, it’s all right as it is.’ 

The darkness was better. 

The girl said, ‘Whai’s the time? They’ll be home soon 
after ten.’ 

She stood up and put coal on the fire. As she sat again 
her thigh brushed against Robinson and he moved 
irritably. 

She said, ‘Give me a cigarette,’ though she seldom 
smoked. She held the cigarette awkwardly between 
straight fingers. 
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*What did ydu do last night?’ the girl asked. 

‘Had a few drinks.’ 

‘Did you see Cafr?’ 

‘Yes,’ Robinson said. 

‘Did he tell you he’d seen me?’ She asked the question 
with a studied casualness. 

‘No,’ Robinson said discouragingly. 

He was slouched in the corner of the settee. The girl was 
sitting forward looking into the fire. 

Sue said, ‘What do you, why do you keep seeing him, 
Martin?’ 

‘When did you see him?’ Robinson said. 

‘I just bumped into him. He took me for a coffee; at 
Ramsey’s.’ 

Robin.son made no comment. 

‘•Why do ’;0'i?' the girl .said. 

He shrugged in the darkness. ‘Why not?’ 

‘I don’t think you ought to see so much of him. I mean, 
he’s . . .’ She broke off. 

He felt too heavy, •'■)0 tired, to argue. ‘Derek’s all right.’ 

‘It’s only since this trouble started,’ the girl said. ‘What 
I can’t understand is why he should want to interfere like 
this.’ 

‘He’s not interfering.’ 

‘He is,’ the girl said. Tt’s~I don’t know — it's un- 
healthy. Why doesn't he mind his own business? It’s not 
his affair.’ 

‘He’s a reporter, you know,’ Robinson s.aid. 

‘But it isn’t that. It’s something else. He didn't know 
her, you say?’ 

‘No, he didn’t know her.’ 

He was indifferent to what she thought. The urge to 
self-justification was strong within him, but he knew that 
she loved him so titat to her .ill his failures were irrelevant; 
that would make confession meaningless. Only, her per- 
sistence irritated him. WhatC’ “r else she could not give 
him, she should, he felt, pros iov: peace. 
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Neither the girPs love nor her pity wo&ld restrain her. 
‘What did you talk about?’ she said. 

‘What did we talk about! How sh6uld I know? Any- 
thing, nothing. You do keep on, for Heaven’s sake drop it.’ 

The girl turned to him as if to speak again but said 
nothing. 

They sat in silence until she said, Tt’s nearly ten. You’d 
better be going if you don’t want to stay for supper.’ 

‘All right,’ Robinson said. 

He did not get up immediately. Peace was not in that 
room, but it offered a kind of refuge and he was reluctant 
to leave. Eventually, he rose, combed his hair, wiped the 
lipstick from his mouth. Once he had possessed a kind of 
boyish charm. 

‘Carr told me that woman died,’ the girl said. 

He had no idea what she meant, and when he turned 
towards her blankly she made a gesture of annoyance. 
‘The woman who was knocked down by the bus,’ she 
said. 

‘Did she?’ Robinson said. ‘Bad luck.’ 


The detective wasted no words. He cautioned Robinson 
and then he said: ‘We have evidence that you were in Mrs. 
McCarlcss’s room on the night she was killed. Do you wish 
to amend your statement? You arc not obliged to say 
anything.’ 

Robinson heard and understood what was said to him 
but the words had no special significance. 

He began to lie automatically. Tn her room? No, I left 
her at the gate. There must be some mistake.’ 

The detective, whose manner was more brusque than 
at the previous interview^, repeated: ‘We have evidence 
that you went to her room with her at about 10.30 p.m., 
and that you remained until the early hours of the 
morning.’ 

‘It’s not true. I assure you, I . . .’ 
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‘Where did you go when you left her?’ 

‘Where did I go? Why, home, I . . 

‘So you would have been home at about 1 1 o’clock?’ 

‘No, yes, that’s right.’ 

He saw the trap tis he stepped into it and was almost 
relieved to be able to capitulate. 

The detective said, ‘We shall be able to confirm that, of 
course, from your family.’ 

His attempt at escape was only halldicarlcd. ‘Well, I 
don't suppose they’ll be able to remember just one night 
like that.’ 

'We can try,’ the detective said. 

‘All right. I did go up tlien.’ 

‘Would you care to explain why you made a false state- 
ment previously?’ 

‘1 didn’t wa]*t lo get mixed up in anything, I suppose. 
It was natural. I knew it was wrong, but . . .’ 

‘You didn’t want to get mixed up in a murder enquiry?’ 

This time he did not see the trap, or, perhaps, like 
the fox wearied by tftc chase that in the end takes the 
easy track the hounds can follow, disdained precaution, 
facilitated his destruction. ‘That’s right. I think it was 
natural.’ 

‘But at that stage you did not know’ that a murder had 
taken place.’ 

Robinson said nothing. 

‘Did you?’ said the detective. 

‘Did you?’ he repeated, when Robinson remained silent. 

‘What time did you leave?’ 

‘1 don’t know quite, about hall-p.ist two.’ 

Tn your staUaneiit you denied intimacy with the 
deceased. What were y*)u doing between 10.30 and 2.30?’ 

‘That wasn’t true,’ Robinson said. ‘\\c did . . He 
broke off. 

‘We’ll go through your statement,’ the detective said, 
‘and you can tell us what else wasn’t true.’ 

He was questioned for thrcc-and-a-half hours. By the 
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end of the interrogation he was emotioAally numb and 
bewildered. His unease was not diminished by the detec- 
tive’s final revelation that the police had been aware of 
his first story’s falsity almost as soon as he had told it, for 
this suggested that more disclosures might be made in the 
unpredictable future, that further abysses might open 
under his stumbling feet. 
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M ore than ever the bed was sanctuary. Each 
night now as he lay his head upon the pillows and 
extinguished the light he experienced a positive 
physical sense of relief. In the darkness and the warmth the 
fears and humiliations of the day became as insubstantial 
as dreams. Sleep was reality and the waking world fantasy. 
Each night he fell into a heavy, absolute sleep. Instantly on 
waking he was oppressed by fear and anxiety, like a child 
on the day whiih is to bring some long foreseen ordeal. 
He would burrow more dctrply into the bed-clothes in ?in 
attempt to regain admission to the innocent world of 
oblivion. 

His mother called nim three times; on the last occasion 
with impatience, pulling away the clothes that covered his 
face and slamming the door behind her. 

As she went down the stairs he shouted out to her 
viciously, ‘There’s no need for that.’ 

It was only just growing light. The air was raw', and the 
jug of water in the bathrfK)m was barely luke-warm. Ice 
had formed on the edges of the windows. While shaving he 
cut his chin. 

When he came downstairs he .said; 'The w'atcr v'.as 
stone-cold. You know 1 can't shave in cold water. I’ve 
gone and cut myself.’ 

‘It w'as hot when I took it up.’ his mother said. ‘You 
should get up when I call you.’ 

‘That’s another thing' - Robinson’s voice was raised— 
‘there’s no need to wake me like that, slamming doors.’ 

She turned away from him. ou got out of bed on the 
wrong side this morning, my boy.’ 

But he was spoiling for trouble. T don’t want any break- 
fast. I’m late now. I’ve spent ten minutes trying to stop 
this bleeding.’ 

II 
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His mother returned from the kitchert'with the teapot 
and a plate of porridge. ‘Eat your breakfast. Five minutes 
won’t make any difference.’ 

‘I tell you I don’t want any breakfast. I haven’t lime. I 
don’t want any breakfast. I don’t want any breakfast. Is 
that clear?’ 

His mother put the pot and plate sharply down on the 
table. ‘Don’t talk to your mother like that,’ she said with 
asperity. 

‘I’ve had enough,’ he said. ‘I’ve had onougli.’ 

The blood had mounted to his face. As he picked up his 
coat and hat he could scarcely hear his mother’s re- 
proaches. He slammed the front door against her angry 
wftrds. Walking to the bus stop he was muttering to him- 
self. 

Snow was in the air. The sky’s sullenncss was reflected 
on the faces of those waiting for their buses. With scarv’cs 
and coats drawn over their chins, their breaths visible as 
smoke, they stamped ill-humouredly. Robinson obtained 
a seat next to a man with a liquid catarrhal cough, who 
spat intermittently into his handkerchief. 

Robinson was still venomous. I'hc scene with his mother 
obsessed him. He developed their quarrel, inventing 
rejoinders, or, with self-pity, toyed with fantasy situations, 
in which his mother would be grief-stricken for her harsh- 
ness to him. 

When he entered the office, Hargreaves said: 'Late on 
parade this morning, chum.’ 

If he w^crc to be arrested, tried, convicted, that smug, 
petty home would be shattered. As he sat over his files lie 
prolonged the fantasy, investing it with intricate detail. 
Mid-way through the morning he was mildly reprimanded 
by the chief clerk for an earlier ern)r of omission. After 
that the office became involved in his melodrama. Arriv- 
ing in the morning, excited, whispering groups around tlic 
open newspapers — he could sec them and hear them — 
and, later, their anxious absorbed faces as from the back 
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of the court they watchi d him, pale but defiant, in the 
dock. 

‘What happened* to you yesterday afternoon?’ Har- 
greaves said. ‘Under the M.O.?’ 

‘I was at police headquarters,’ Robinson said de- 
liberately. 

‘Helping them out with their murder or something?’ 

‘Yes, as a matter of fact, I was,’ Robinson replied 
histnonically. 

‘Ha, ha.’ 

Robinson was disappointed. ‘I knew the woman, you 
know,’ he said. 

‘Did you, by God?’ said Hargreaves casually. 

Robinson knew he had said too much already, but 
could not stop. ‘I was with her the night before she was, 
killed.’ 

This time Hargreaves displayed a gratifying surprise. 
‘Are you pulling my leg?’ he said. ‘Bang on?’ 

Robinson was satisfied. To Hargreaves’ questions he 
returned discreet, mysterious answers. Their conversation 
had to some extent relieved the compulsive pressure in his 
mind, and for the rest of the morning he was able to 
concentrate on his work. 

Sometimes he would go home for lunch but on other 
occasions he ate at a cafe. It was a matter which he 
arranged with his mother before leaving for work in .iie 
morning. That morning nothing had been arranged, and 
it was with an obscure sense that in some way by so doing 
he was punishing his mother that he went to a cafe. In 
order to pay for his meal he had had to borrow a few 
shillings from Hargreaves. 

He had half an hour to kill when he had finished eating. 
A little sleet had fallen; the sky was darker and the roads 
and pavements black. He went to the Gresham. He would 
have liked to have talked to someone, but, apart from the 
barman, who, after he had served Robinson, sat down 
with a newspaper, the only <»ther occupant of the room 
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was an elderly man leaning against the t)ar, sipping rum 
and hot water, and Robinson was too shy to approach 
him. His fantasies had worn themsdves out and he felt 
bored and empty, as if he had been indulging in some 
sterile, solitary vice. He found it hard to distinguish be- 
tween what had been actual and his daydreams; uncertain 
even whether his conversation with Hargreaves had taken 
place. 

But when he returned to the Town Hall he was con- 
vinced that it had. 

Hargreaves must have s|.;t ad his report. The three 
girls giggling at the foot of tlu' stairs, lie knew, were talking 
of him; indistinguishable wou ^cre bi ing spoken in the 
chief clerk’s room — they, too, eone<‘rned him; and the 
assistant solicitor, passing him in the corridor, watched 
from the remote, c'old corner oi' his ey(‘. He expcTicTiced 
his old sensation of an almost insuflerable self-conseious- 
ness. 

For Robinson the early afternoon, more even than the 
hours after midnight, was the time of* melancholy and 
Angst when the world’s dreariness and his own inadequacy 
united to create what might have been his hell: the sense! 
of an eternal futility, without hope of relief. Hargreaves 
was attending a committee meeting, and, alone in the 
room, Robinson did nothing at all save twist his hands 
together, press them against liis fac e, and siiecurnb to the 
stresses that drove his disordered thoughts. It was an 
experience so intense that his mind became temporarily 
unbalanced, his appreciation of material, quotidian con- 
siderations so weakened that he might have been capable 
of almost any outragecjus act of aberration. 

All that he did, how'cvcr, w'as to put on his coat and 
hat, and, without a word to any of his colleagues or 
superiors, leave the office an hour or more before he was 
due to finish. The snow liad begun, to increase the un- 
familiarity of the world. Children just released from school 
were calling gaily, trying to scrape up the flakes, even as 
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tney ten, to maKe snowoaus. tne roots ana the higher 
branches of the bare trees there was already a coating of 
white. The cars* windscreen wipers were all working and 
everywhere was the sound of dripping water. 

He walked fast, head down, like a man with a purpose, 
but he had no aim at all. Movement did something to 
calm the pulses dancing in his head. Once his thoughts 
led him to rec;dl a o:ir! whom he had known some years 
previously; it seemed to him in one overwhelming revel- 
ation that were he to meet her all his problems would be 
instantaneously solved, and he put his hand in his pocket 
to find the coppers with which to telephone to her; but 
before he reached the next kiosk he had forgotten her.. 

When he came to the corner at which he habitually 
caught his bv^ home, he stopped, and without thought 
boaitied the tirst I'u- to arrive. 

He had forgotten his argument with his mother. She 
was sitting on a cushion ( lose to the fire, her back against 
the settee, and she k)okcd up at him expectantly as he 
entered the dining-ro* m, but when he only murmured 
‘hullo’ she did not answer. He said ‘hullo’ again as he 
w^andered aimlessly into the room, and as his mother 
looked away pointedly he rcmeml^ercd. 

He said, ‘All right, then, sulk,’ and went out, slamming 
the door. 

In his bedroom he again gave way to his fantasv of 
grievance, relishing his mother's anguish. He paOcied 
about the room, muttering. Once he opened llie door and 
from the landing called down, ‘If you’re waiting for me to 
apologize, I’m not going to. Don't be so childish.’ He 
paused for an answer, but none came. 

He went back into the room and threw himself on the 
bed, but soon arose and began again, like a hungry animal, 
to pace the carpet. 

He went out to the landing once more and shouted, 
‘Pm getting out of this house. Do you hear? Pve had 
enough. Pm getting out of this house. Pm leaving.’ 
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Again in his room, as if obeying an order conveyed by 
his own words, he pulled the suitcase out from beneath his 
bed and began to heap his clothes intd it indiscriminately. 

He heard without emotion his father enter the house, 
but it was with a welcoming jubilation that shortly after- 
wards he recognized his footsteps on the stairs. When the 
bedroom door opened he did not look round but remained 
bending over his suitcase. 

His lather said, ‘Look here, Martin, what’s this non- 
sense?’ 

When he straightened and turned he saw that uis 
father, wearing the air of authority incfl'cctually, was 
uneasy. 

Robinson said quietly, with insolence in his calm, ‘I’ve 
decided to leave, Dad.’ 

‘Leave!’ his father said. ‘What arc you talking abofit?’ 

‘I’m leaving home. I’m going to live on my own,’ 
Robinson said, as if explaining to a dull child. 

‘What nonsense is this?’ his father said petulantly. ‘I 
come home and your mother tells me you’ve been be- 
having like — like — that you’ve been rude to her, and . . . 
What is all this nonsense? If it’s a woman . . 

Robinson laughed. ‘No, it isn’t a woman,’ he said. ‘I’m 
just leaving, that’s all.’ 

His father raised his voice and blustered. ‘I will not 
have this damned nonsense. You've upset your mother 
just because you’ve some silly trick in your head, and I 
come home and I find . . .’ 

Robinson said, 'I don’t think there’s anything more wc 
can usefully say to eacii other,’ and turned back to the 
suitcase. 

‘You cheeky young puppy,’ his father said. ‘I’ve a 
damned good mind to throw you out, or . . .’ 

Robinson heard the door slam behind him. 

He finished his packing with unnatural calmness, 
washed, changed his suit and went downstairs. In the hall 
he paused, wondering whether to put his head into the 
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dining-room to make some sort of farewell, but could 
think of nothing to say, so laid his key on the hallstand 
and went out, closing the door gently, but not so gently 
as to appear furtive. It was still snowing slightly, but now 
there was frost in the air and the world had a magical 
whiteness. Under the street lamps the snow glistened like 
sugar. 
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A FTER he had eaten his meal in the evening Carr 
went to his room; for a while he lay open-eyed on 
^ iLthe bed in the dark. Later he rose, went out, and in 
the nearest pub drank three pints of beer quickly, without 
conversation. He returned to his lodgings, went directly 
up to his room, took out paper, and began to write: 

My dear Yvonne, 

ICs snoiving here this evening, and — pardon, please, the 
sentimentality — ever since it began I have been remembering our 
winter at Darlington. Odd, but perhaps symbolic or some- 
thing, that a town like Darlington should be the setting for'one's 
romantic memories! I can almost feel the cold of that hard, war- 
wracked winter, but it is one night in particular that obsesses 
me, that I can experience again with all my senses. I don't even 
remember ivhelher it was before or after we were warned, but it 
could only have been a month one way or the other. Do you 
remember, too, Yvonne? I hope you do. Somehow, I feel that if 
you don't, too much responsibility rests upon me; if, as time and 
alcohol do their work, I also come to forget, it will be as if that 
night never existed. It lives only in our minds —it must live in 
yours too — and we are its custodians. Yvonne, you must 
remember. 

For days it had been snowing off and on, but mixed with rain 
and sleet. The camp was simply a sea of mud; everywhere it was 
raw and wet. The town was black, hideous, cold, cheerless. 
That day early the snow began to fall more heavily and sud- 
denly it started to freeze; within an hour everything was trans- 
figured. Where all had been ugly it became quite beautiful. 

In the evening I walked back from the camp. It was dark but 
there was a brilliant moon. As I crunched through the snow and 
the moonlight I fell wildly exhilarated and happy. I sang all the 
bawdy soldiers' songs I had learned at the top of my voice — 
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except^ of courstyfor the anatomical words. Wild extravagance: 
I went into the pub at the top of the hill just before entering the 
town and had a double brandy. 

It could noty I suppose^ have been as beautiful in the town; 
the traffic must have churned up the snow but I donH remember 
that. All I can remember is how the roofs glittered in the mjoon- 
light — a little corny y that! I never told you this, but I hesitated 
before I went into the hotel. I imagined somehow that if you had 
not responded also I should have felt a disappointment quite out of 
proportion to its cause. I should have had more faith in that 
wonderfully sympathetic instinct of yours. Do you remember, 
Tvonne? I climbed the stairs and opened the door. From some'- 
where you had acquired a couple of candles. You had laid a 
drawer on its side to make a table — the cloth, Persil-white, was 
one oj our sheets, I suppose. Plates, cutlery, food and a couple 
of bottles of chianti. You had lit the candles and they softened 
the moonlight wtiuh^ rejlccfcd fioin the white roofs, shone 
directly though the window, and you wore a very severe black 
dress. 

It was hard to reaVrc that it was still just a dingy little hotel 
room. There was a serejiity about it that reminded me of those 
Dutch paintings of interiors. Throughout the meal a mis- 
chievous, irresponsible gaiety was bubbling just below the sur- 
face — the chianti helping, doubtless. Afterwards we scraped 
some snow off the window-sill and dropped snowballs on passers- 
by. I think we had only one direct hit. I remember a man looking 
up — he wasrft very pleased— and you shouted obscenities ai him 
in French. We danced together around the room, finally, inevit- 
ably, Jailing on the bed. Afterwards we lay in the moonlight. 
It was like a kind of mystical experience, impossible to describe, 
as if — ordy cliches gel anywhere near it — one were listening to 
the music of the spheres. I don t know how long we lay there. 
Never again in my life, I know, shall I capture that sensation of 
intense, revelationary beauty. '‘He sang aloud in the dark and 
touched the heart of the world.'" 

It must have been nearly midnight when we went out, for the 
streets were practically deset ted. I remember sliding down a 
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children's slide with our arms round each other. There was a 
Geordie copper in it somewhere^ too. I think he thought we were 
drunks or spies, but you flirted him out of it. We went back 
when it started to snow again and the whole of that night, I 
think, we slept in each other'" s arms. 

And now iCs snowing here. I wonder whether it is in London. 
Pve just read through what Tve written — have I merely been 
romanticizing it all? I I'^as it ever really like that? Yes, damn it. 
Pm sure it was. I know, of course, that it xvasnt all the time — 
perhaps that was the trouble. Did we expect too ynuch, so that 
when ive bored, initated each other, instead of being sensible and 
recognizing that there is always a dark side to the moon, we be- 
came reproachful (in our different and hitter? 

Why did we fail? I have asked myself that question con- 
stantly since, and mostly my answers, since the first few months 
of hard-boiled insouciance, have been self-condermiing. 

Yvontic, is there any possibility of our trying again? The 
leopard has not changed his .spots, but at least he tiow knows 
they exist. You know that I have never played for your pity, hut 
now I realize that / do need you. I am making something very 
unpleasant of my life, so I tender a purely seljish appeal to you — 
or is it perhaps not entirely selfish? Derek. 

Carr read through the letter and added as a postscript: 
Divorce is so bourgeois these days, anyway. 

Then he put the letter in an envelope, sealed, stamped 
and addressed it, went out and posted it. 
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R obinson had taken a room in a small boarding- 
house near the station. The room, blistered, 
Lpatchcd, had that shabby angularity of the un- 
loved, deserted, so that its ugliness was not simply an 
absence of elegance and ord(T, but a positive oppressive 
reproach. A sense of manly independence sustained him 
during that first evening, but in the morning when he 
awoke he felt the loneliness of an outcast, an object — ^like 
the room -existing on sufferance. 

Each time he answered the telephone in his office during 
the morning he expected to hear his mother’s voice; he 
had* made n '^^ cision as to his response to any overture 
to rccom iliation, hut when the anticipated call did not 
come he was left with a sense of destitution. Before they 
left for lunch he asked Hargreaves for another loan but 
his colleague said he was unable to accommodate him, 
and reminded him, with a shy uneasiness, of the money 
that he already owed him. 

There was no telejihone call for him during the after- 
noon either. 

His companions for the evening meal at the boarding 
house were a derelict musician, who, as he told Robin^Jon, 
was at the lime unemployed, and an elderly woman, 
exophthalmic, who did not speak, but whose lips moved 
constaiilly as if she w ere confessing to a deaf god. 

It was snowing heavily when he went out; a cold wdnd 
drove th(' flakes, and drifts were Ibrming at the street 
corners ;uid in the entries. Beneath his feet it was as hea\7 
as sand. Every so often he would stop walking and shake 
himself like an animal but the snoW' soon covered his coat 
again. 

It w^as in an attempt to find human contact that he 
entered the first pub that be came to. He wanted to talk, 
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to make the gestures that would re-establish his place 
within the community of the living, but the cold bar was 
deserted, and after serving him the landlady returned into 
some inner room among her own kind. Afterwards he went 
into a small cafe, and that was empty too. When the 
waitress came to him he made desperate attempts to keep 
her talking; at first he said something that amused her and 
she laughed; but he went on with that febrile insistence of 
those whose listeners have always somewhere else to go, 
and she too had somewhere else to go, and, alarmed, went 
there. 

Even in the Gresham there were few customers. Among 
those at the bar there was no-onc whom Robinson knew, 
but when he turned after being served with his beer, he 
saw at a table beneath the band the Jew, Hyams. He was 
with two women, elderly, who might equally have been 
charwomen or procuresses. It was the only table in the 
room from which laughter arose, and Robinson watched 
them with a bitter envy. Hyams was obviously telling dirty 
stories: the hush, heads bent into an invisible centre, and 
then the climax, the women crowing grotesquely, rocking 
backwards and forwards, and the Jew’s grin a little wider. 
His supply of stories seemed unlimited. Once he left the 
table to visit tlic toilet. As he came near to Robinson the 
boy prepared to greet him, but Hyams kept his eyes away 
from him, and wIkii he returned the Jew joined the women 
again. 

Robinson struck up a conversation with a jiondescript 
elderly man at the bar. They talked of the snow. 

‘We don’t get the weather that we used to,’ the man 
said. ‘It’s like everything else, being levelled out. All these 
country houses, and the Duke and his missis at the door 
taking a bob a nob. History, No real summers, no real 
winters. Do you know there was a time when the Thames 
used to freeze up? Not once, every year. They used to build 
bloody great bonfires on it. Samuel Pepys describes it — 
you know Samuel Pepys?’ 
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They each b(9ught a round of drinks. And still from that 
one table the laughter that jangled somewhere within 
Robinson’s head, reminding him of a chance that had 
once but for ever been missed. 

T remember as a kid,’ the man said. ‘Snowed every day 
for a month. Drifts, you haven’t seen anything, call these 
drifts. Twenty feet, thirty feet deep. If you went off the 
road you’d bloody had it, and I’m telling you the bloody 
truth.’ 

Later — and now he was listening for the laughter, as 
one listens for the gate that bangs unremittingly through 
the sleepless night: ‘And the gin tuppence a nip, too. I was 
telling you snowed it had and all and there we were, well 
if we’d had one we'd had twenty, and they were nips, too, 
not like these bloody tarts dribbles today, and when we 
got out Jim couldn’t bloody well walk, deep, it was deep 
as a bloody skysciaper, and straight in it. Jim, I said, 
laugh, laughing like a bloody ninny, Jim, I said, we’re in 
the bloody clouds. .Vnd could I stop laughing, and he 
said . . .’ 

But the laughing had stopped; someone had got up 
cursing from a warm bed, put on boots, a coat, and had 
shut that repetitious gate. 

‘How’s the criminal world, old boy?’ 

Robinson turned slowly, not hoping for too much. He 
saw that the Jew was drunk; his eyes were inflamed and 
his skin w^as moist. His face was set in an ingratiating grin, 
that yet was also hostile. 

‘How are our friends the D's?’ Hyams said. ‘Still barking 
up a gum tree? They make me laugh. I bet you laugh too, 
don’t you?’ 

Robinson had recognized him immediately as an enemy, 
but he welcomed him gladly. To be the object of enmity 
can be as exciting as being loved; both arc a substantiation 
of one’s individuality. lie looked at the red network of 
veins around the bridge of Hyams’ nose, and said blithely, 
‘Are you still here?’ 
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‘Still here, old man? 1*11 be here till closing time.' 

But he had understood him, Robinson realized. ‘I mean 
still here, here in town.* 

‘I don’t get it.* 

‘I thought you’d have cleared out,’ Robinson said. 
‘Gone abroad, to France or somewhere, to Palestine.’ 

‘Why should I clear out?’ Hyams said, emphasizing the 
word ‘I’. 

‘With the police showing such an interest in you I 
should have thought you’d have wanted to get away.’ 

Hyams laughed loudly as if Robinson had told him 
another joke tliat he could add to his repertoire. ‘That’s 
good,’ he said, ‘that’s very good.’ 

'When he had finished laughing he said, ‘Aren’t you 
going to buy me a drink?’ 

‘Oh, sorry,’ Robinson said politely. ‘What are ^you 
having?’ 

‘I was only joking, old man,’ the Jew said rapidly. ‘This 
is on me. What are you drinking?’ 

‘Oh, no, it’s my round.’ 

‘I expect I can afford it better than you,’ Hyams said. 
‘You never find a Jew- boy broke, do you? Besides you may 
need it, you never know, do you?’ 

The Jew bought the drinks. "'Falking of the police,’ he 
said, ‘do you know the one about the cop|)cr who found 
a couple on the job in the street, so he ran them in?’ 

Before Hyams had finished laughing he had said, ‘Do 
you know they’ve found her husband? He was at sea. They 
know it wasn’t him.’ 

‘Yes, I know,’ Robinson lied pointlessly, clab(»rating 
with even greater inconsequence, ‘a chap on the Post 
told me.’ 

‘You mean Carr?’ the Jew said. ‘You’re a great pal of 
his these days, aren’t you? Where docs he come in?’ 

Since they had been standing together at the bar three 
of four men had greeted Hyams with friendliness — a sign 
of his popularity, his ubiquitous familiarity that angered 
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Robinson. ‘Thef asked me a hell of a lot about you the 
last time they saw me/ he said wildly. 

‘Did they?’ Hyams said. ‘Local boy makes good. And 
I suppose you told them — a no-good bloody Jew, a 
waster, a . . .’ 

‘I told them all I knew,’ Robinson said with a deliberate 
air of mystery. 

‘About me, you mean?’ Hyams said. ‘But not everything, 
surely. I mean everything about cverylhing about every- 
thing. Having another?’ 

‘It’s mine this time,’ Robinson said. 

‘No, no, old boy. It’s quite all light. I really like buying 
them. People always expect a Jew-boy to be mean and I 
like surprising them.’ 

Robinson allowed Hyams to pay and tlien regretted it. 
He vealized ::s he took his glass that with his pieces of 
silver th^. Jew had bought, not only two bottles of beer, 
but a moral asccnd*uu:y; by drinkers’ etiquette Hyams was 
now entitled to the next point. 

‘Got any new girl friend yet?’ Hyams said pleasantly, 
lowering his glass. ‘What about that bit I saw you in here 
with once, just after Jean had it? 1 haven't seen her about 
lately.’ 

Robinson felt himself colouring and in his confusion 
blurted out stupidly, ‘That’s got nothing to do with you. 
You leave her out of it.’ 

Hyams laughed. ‘Come off it, mate,' he said.- It wjs the 
time for him to press home his advantage. He repeated in 
a mockery of nobility, ‘You leave her out of it,’ and 
laughed again. 

‘She’s nothing to dc. with you,’ Robinson said, control 
almost gone, or in unconscious appreciation that anger is 
the most effective mask for embarrassment. ‘Yes, you 
leave her out of it.’ 

‘You’re a fine one to be so bloody chivalrous,’ Hyams 
said, not laughing now. 

‘Only a lout — or a Jew, a yid . . .’ 
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‘You oughtn’t to drink so much beer,’®Hyams said. ‘It 
doesn’t agree with you. Jean said you were queer. She told 
me all about you . . .’ 

He stopped speaking, and it was as if neither of them 
had any more to say. 

Hyams emptied his glass and again bis face broke into 
a wide smile. He put his hand on Robinson’s shoulder. 
‘You don’t want to mind me,’ he said. Tm drunk.’ And 
then he w'alked away. 

It occurred to Robinson that he may have been talking 
to a murderer; but what was that to him? His adolescent 
egotism rendered him incurious, and that sense of unreality 
which he had experienced now for two days blunted all his 
perceptions, demolished values. It was like a dye that 
stained and impregnated to its own colour all with which 
it came into contact. A murderer! When one enters un- 
familiar territory all customs and sights are strange, so that 
the ordinary and the abnormal become indistinguishable; 
the labourer or the clerk are as remarkable as the poet, 
the saint ... or the murderer. He could no longer make 
normal judgements or experience the natural responses to 
events. 

As he stood drinking against the bar his argument with 
Hyams assumed a dreamlike remoteness, and it was also 
as if in a dream — in w hich all may be expected and there 
are no limitations to coincidence — that, turning, he recog- 
nized the man seated alone as the stranger w ho had struck 
him in the dark. This enemy did not laugh, nor did he look 
away immediately as Robinson caught his eye, and the 
boy almost made a friendly gesture of recognition. The 
stranger’s face was saturnine, taut, like a gypsy’s. 

Each, between sipping from their glasses, would glance 
casually at the other, and Robinson waited placidly for 
what was to happen. But when the g\psy had emptied his 
glass, he stood up and walked out. Robinson followed him 
as soon as he decently could, half-expecting, half-hoping 
that the gypsy would be awaiting him outside the hotel. 
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He was not ther?, however but as Robinson walked back 
through the cold and empty streets to his lodgings, the 
hope that the gypsy would accost him persisted; yet the 
boy walked without fear. When he reached his lodgings 
he turned and stood for a moment, but the white street 
was void. 

There was no warmth in the house and Robinson’s room 
seemed even colder than the street. He had no shilling for 
the gas-fire. As he went to draw the curtains he looked out 
for a moment on to the unfamiliar snow-covered roofs. 
Vivid flashes, that crackled like fireworks, illuminated a 
nearby factory as an electric train drew into the station. 

He undressed shivering and went to bed without wash- 
ing or brushing his teeth — another step from the path of 
custom! 
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J UST above the roofs of the houses opposite the police 
station was a sickly, moon-like sun. The east wind had 
blown away most of the clouds and the snow had 
stopped. Alone in the waiting room, Carr stood pressed 
against the radiator, over which he ran his hands without 
satisfaction. He stared blankly into the street. Vehicles had 
churned the snow in the roadway into a grey slush, but 
everywhere else it remained hard and dry. There were few 
pedestrians and everything seemed frozen still. The trees 
were bare, like bundles of sticks, and there was nothing 
for the wind to move. 

Carr wandered away from the window and picked up 
the two library books he had dropped on the table; they 
were a volume of poems by Clough and the translation of 
a novel by Alberto Moravia. He turned o\’er the pages of 
the novel in batches, running them between his fingers like 
playing cards, letting his eye pass along a line or two of 
print before dropping more pages. One jjassage arrested 
his eyes’ too hasty movement: 

At his bir/h he had not, in reality, begun to live, but rather to 
dream fearful and absurd dreams. Yes, it was essential for him 
to die, he thought, to take advantage of the nightmare's greatest 
intensity to cry out once and then awake. 

Carr’s mouth twisted upwards in an expression that 
might have indicated sclt-derision, then he slammed the 
book shut and dropped it back on the table. He returned 
to the radiator and the window. A taxi had drawn up out- 
side and an elderly woman dressed in black was being 
assisted up the steps of the Court building by a younger 
man who had his arm around her. A light was suddenly 
switched on in the bedroom of a house opposite to distract 
Carr’s gaze, but no-one appeared in the room. 
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The journalisf, etiolated by boredom, scraped some 
paint from the window-sill with his finger-nail, and said 
aloud, ‘To cry out once and then awake.* 

He had worked hard throughout the morning and had 
planned to go to a cinema that afternoon. He used the 
cinema as some men use Turkish baths — for titiJlation of a 
jaded spirit, a place in which one could relax luxuriously 
and with complete irresponsibility, without thought. When 
he had been instructed to report the inquest he had felt as 
a drug addict might when, going to keep the rendezvous 
with liis supplier, he secs him walk away between two tall 
men in raincoats and felt hats. 

All thought was wintry and barren. A car drew up and 
a solicitor in pin-stripe trousers mounted the steps. Carr 
yawned noisily three times in succession. 

I’lie lights were on in the Court room. Apart from the 
Coroner, his ' IcrL and two police ofAlccrs there were only 
the four witnesses present. 

It was a case of no importance: an elderly man, retired, 
found with his head in the gas-oven. The coroner read the 
depositions without expression and asked the witnesses a 
few perfunctory (|uestions with politeness and solicitude. 
All were tacitly conspiring to preserve the dead man’s 
honour by testitVing tf) his insanity. Can' y awmed even as 
he made his notes. 

I'he widows the woman whom Carr had seen being 
helped up the steps* was the last witness. 

‘Had h(‘ ever said anything about taking his own life?* 
the Coront r asked. 

‘No, never.’ 

‘Had he seemed depressed lately?’ 

‘Yes, it w as sort of that he’d been queer. He wasn’t the 
same since he finished working. It was like he was kind of 
lost. Therc’d be times when he didn’t seem to recognize 
anyone. It was like as if the break was too much for him. 
He wasn’t normal, sir, never since. He wasn’t the same. 
It got worse; he just wouldn’t respond. He wasn’t human; 
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he lived in a world of his own, it seenied, where things 
were only happening inside his head like, and what was 
really happening in the world didn’t count any more.’ 

‘But he’d never threatened to take his own life?’ 

‘No, he’d never said anything.’ 

‘But you felt that he was behaving strangely?’ 

‘That’s right, sir.’ 

‘I am satisfied,’ the Coroner said, ‘that this man died as 
a result of inhalation of coal gas causing asphyxia and that 
he took his own life. I am also satisfied that at the time he 
did so the balance of his mind was disturbed and I shall 
record a verdict accordingly. I would like to express my 
sympathy with the widow and other relatives.’ 

In the hall outside the Court room Carr saw the 
Coroner, whom he knew as an acquaintance. ‘Tell me,’ 
said the journalist, ‘how do you decide, I mean wlnire is 
the dividing line between sanity and balance of mind 
disturbed?’ 

‘It’s usually clear enough,’ said the Coroner, ‘like this 
one today.* 

‘And this fellow was insane?’ 

‘I wouldn’t go as far as to say that, but definitely 
sufficiently mental to justify a balance of mind verdict. It 
was a typical case — lack of contact with reality, non- 
recognition .* . .’ 

‘Yes. Things were only happening inside liis head 
like.’ 

‘That’s right,’ the Coroner said. 

‘But surely it is all a matter of degree,’ said Carr, his 
forehead wrinkled in perplexity. He made a gesture with 
his hands, something like a shrug. ‘After all, we all only 
know our own impressions of events, as it were. Every- 
thing’s in the mind, in a sense.’ 

The Coroner chuckled. ‘I’m not getting involved in any 
argument on metaphysics,’ he said. ‘We have to work by 
a common sense, rule of thumb method. I agree the 
dividing line is arbitrary. The law has to judge by the 
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standards and o^^eriences of the majority. If you like, Pll 
grant that this fellow might have been sane and we’re all 
mad. Perhaps it’s when you become sane enough you take 
your own life.’ 

‘Perhaps that’s how it must seem to them,’ Carr said 
seriously. ‘To be a human being is not always so easy.’ 

‘After all, there’s not much to live for these days, one 
way and another,’ said the Coroner. 

‘You’re bloody right,’ Carr said. 

It "US raw in the street so that the atmosphere even was 
like something solid against which he bruised himself when 
making any movement. As Carr, hands deep in his over- 
coat pockets, scarf wrapped high around his neck, trudged 
back to his office, he saw Robinson walking along tBe’ 
pavement towards him. He, too, was huddled against the 
cold+)ut his he.nd was held high, yet although Carr halted 
to greet him the 'ooy walked past unseeing, his eyes turned 
perhaps on to a woild of his own, in which things were 
only happening inside his head — like. 

Back among the typew'riters and the balls of copy paper, 
Carr told his news editor: 'Nothing in it, head in gas-oven, 
postman, third of a column.’ 


Robinson had, in fact, been on his way to meet Alice. 
That morning he had w^oken full of heart, clear-headed, 
militant. He w’as battling courageously against he wy 
odds; all men were enemies but he could defeat them, 
could withstand treachery, liatc and the w^orse cruelty of 
thoughtless indifference. Was he not free, tied not to place, 
person or principle, free as the air? During the day 
occasional clouds passed over his sun, but when he met 
the girl in the railway refreshment room, as they had 
arranged, the sky was still clear. 

‘I’ve got some news for you,’ he said. 

‘What is it?’ the girl said. 

‘Ah, you’d never guess.’ 
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‘Well, what is it?’ 

‘Guess. Impatient, curious, aren’t we?’ said Robinson. 
‘I’ll bet you can’t guess.’ 

Eventually he told her. He smiled proudly at her 
bewilderment. 

‘I don’t understand,’ she said, wrinkling her forehead. 
‘Left home? Why have you left home?’ 

‘They got my back up. I wanted to be independent. On 
your own you’re free. You can do what you like, come and 
go when you like, and there’s no questions.’ 

‘What does your mother think of it?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Robinson said impatiently. ‘That’s the 
sort of question a girl would ask. I’hat doesn’t matter. It’s 
just that now I’m on my own, free.’ 

‘This place you’re at — what is it?’ 

‘It’s digs,’ Robinson said, ‘a boarding house. Not s® hot, 
but it’ll do until I find somewhere better.’ 

She was not listening. ‘But why? I don’t understand.’ 

‘You wouldn’t understand.’ Her reactions had dis- 
appointed him. 'A man wants to be free, his own master.’ 

‘But why at this time?’ 

‘What do you mean at this time?’ 

‘When there’s all this trouble and everything.’ 

‘That’s got nothing to do with it.’ 

She had not understood, he tlaiught sadly; her attitude 
of puzzled concern depreciated the glamour of his adven- 
ture; another cloud over his sun. Always she disappointed 
him. 

He shifted his position in his chair, turning a shoulder 
on her, looked around the room ai the businessmen, with 
their black hats, umbrellas and brief-cases, returned from 
the nearby city and gulping quick di inks before returning 
to — he thought — the homes and families in which they 
were so emphatically not free. Not free cither the three 
porters drinking cups of tea at the other end of the bar, 
nor the young couple with suitcases at the table next to 
them ... or perhaps they were . . . 
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The idea camtf to him suddenly. T’ll show you after,’ he 
said to the girl. ‘You can come back with me and I’ll 
show you the digs.’ . 

The musician had said: ‘There’s one thing about this 
place — it smells like hell of cabbage all the time but the 
old woman doesn’t mind if you pick up a bit of stuff and 
bring her back. It’s Liberty Hall, boy. I think she likes it; 
she gets in the room underneath and listens to the bed 
creaking.’ 

Th^ girl said, ‘I don’t know. I don’t think I want to.’ 

As always her opposition encouraged him in his project. 
‘Why not? I want you to, please, ^Vlice.’ He slipped easily 
into the brand of pathos that he knew from experience was 
the most effective: ‘Somehow — no-one has ever seen it, the* 
room — it will make it less lonely if someone who’s fond of 
me <£an see where I’m living.’ The spurious solemnity 
thickened his vout . T feel funny about it. It’s silly, per- 
haps, but it’ll make h seem more like home once you’ve 
been there. Besides, you wanted to know what the place 
was like.’ 

He leaned forward and looked at her appealingly. An 
imp was chuckling somewhere in his head for the very 
simplicity of it. A lock of hair had fallen over his dark, 
womanish eyes, and as his lips moved all the skin of his 
face trembled to gi\'c an impression of vivacity. 

The girl said slowly, ‘Do you know what you arc doing?’ 

‘What?’ 

‘What you are doing?’ 

‘I don’t understand.’ 

‘It doesn't matter then,’ the girl said. 

There was a brief silence. 

‘You don’t want another coffee, do you?’ Robinson said. 

‘I don’t mind.’ 

He said: ‘Drink up, and we’ll move. I’ve got to show 
you my room.’ 

The girl’s eyes were troubled. ‘I don’t want to very 
much, Martin.’ 
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‘You promised. You said you would. You promised. I 
should have thought you^d have wanted to see where I 
live.’ 

The girl emptied her cup and picked up her handbag. 


Sitting on the bed, Robinson watched her with amuse- 
ment as she took in the room. He thought of a cat as it 
enters an unfamiliar place, how it appears to tread with 
uplifted skirts, to sniff the air, to smell out danger. 

There was a rim of dirt around the basin on the wach- 
stand; a dead insect floated on top of the water in the jug. 
The mirror was spotted with black and yellow fungus-like 
'irfarks. Torn and dirty the carpet and also the grey lace 
curtains. Above the head of the bed hung a gaudy religious 
lithograph. . 

‘A charming view you’ve got, all those pretty chimneys,’ 
the girl said with an effort at lightness, her back towards 
him. 

T’ll light the jjas fire and you can take off your coat.’ 

He put a coin in the meter and lit the fire. The girl was 
still looking out of the window. He walked across to her. 
and she let him take llic coat from her shoulders. She did 
not turn round. 

‘I’ll draw the curtains,’ Robinson said. 

When he had done that she could no longer look out of 
the window and had to turn. But she would not look at 
him. He sat on the bed and took off his shoes, putting on 
a pair of slippers. Robinson was enjoying the uneasiness of 
the girl, who was walking jerkily abemt the room, picking 
up pieces of clothing, straightening objects he had thrown 
down carelessly. 

‘I sec you’ve brought your old sports jacket with 
you.’ 

He only grunted in acknowledgement, watching her 
and finding her not very desirable. 

‘This isn’t the place to keep your shoe brushes.’ 
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‘Pm sorry Pv^ only that chair,* Robinson said, as she 
folded a pair of trousers he had thrown across a straight- 
backed wooden chajr. ‘You’ll have to sit on the bed.* 

He was c^uitc at home — he undid his collar and loosened 
his tie — but wondered whether he was bored. The few 
moments of partial domesticity he had enjoyed with the 
other woman had not been like this. Then he had been 
the pupil; now he had graduated and was the teacher. 
‘The fire gives out quite a good heat, doesn’t it?’ 

She stopped pacing suddenly and turned towards him. 
‘Why did you ask me back here, Martin?’ 

He shrugged. T thought you’d like to sec where I lived. 
Come and sit down.’ 

She walked towards the bed but remained standing/^ ‘ 
Robinson began to speak rapidly: ‘Of course, it isn’t the 
place Pd choose to live. Pll look round and find some- 
where bet lei latci , in i better district, and nicely furnished. 
But it’s got its advantages and it’s quite cheap and . . .* 
He put out his arms and pulled her towards him. She 
offered no resistance and he held her, pressing his head 
against her stomach and talking wildly. 

‘Pm glad you’ve come, Alice. Pvc always wanted, to- 
gether, and it’s different in a place of my own where wc 
can, w^hat wc like, and not worry, no interruptions . . .* 
He rose to his feet and kissed her. She was quite acquies- 
cent; then he pulled her down on to the bed, lying so that 
a part of his body held her do\m. 

For a v Idle she lay inert, eyes closed. When she pushed 
him away it was unviolcntly, so that, had he not been 
taken by surprise, he could have maintained his position. 
‘I can’t, 1 can’t,’ the girl said, in an anguished voice. 
She slid off the bed, leaving one shoe behind. 

‘No, I ( an’t, Martin, I can’t.’ She was standing, breath- 
ing heavily, her back to the wall as he went up to her, and 
she struck out with both hands downwards, as one might 
push down a too-friendly dog. 

He was on his knees his face buried in her skirts. ‘Alice, 
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Alice, Fm sorry. Pm sorry, Alice. I don’f know, oh, why, 
why, Pm sorry.* 

She put one hand almost absent-mindedly on the top of 
his head, but soon she pushed him gently from her and 
walked to the bed to retrieve her shoe. She put on her coat, 
glanced briefly at her reflection in the blemished mirror, 
shook her hair back. 

He was leaning against the wall near the door as she 
went out but made no cllbrt to stop her. As she opened the 
door, he said in a strained, husky voice, ‘Don’t go, Alice, 
please, Alice, don’t go. Not like this.’ 

She looked at him as she turned to close the door gently 
behind her. Her expression was compassionate, but he did 
know for whom it was she grieved. 
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T he business of living has to be got through some- 
how. Bills have to be paid, engagements kept or 
broken, and someone’s sufi’ering is always observed 
by some incurious bystander indifferent to all but his 
personal concerns. 

Oil the occasion of one of their meetings, Robinson ex- 
pressed something of this to Carr. 

‘You find it hard to keep your eye on the ball, you 
mean?’ Carr asked. ‘Yes,’ he went on, without waiting for 
an answer, ‘there is always a person from Porlock. The 
condemned man cats a hearty breakfast; the lover’s belly 
rumbles. Ev^n kings, mystics, great courtesans or poets 
cannot leave all oi ii^'ing to their servants.’ 

The conversation that had given rise to Carr’s conceits 
had followed reflections on the part of Robinson concern- 
ing the nature of his deily exist encc. Aftdf he had left home 
the days had passed, as tlu'y liad to: he worked, read the 
newspapers, ate, slept, and if all the complicated con- 
trivances of his existing were now taking place in a world 
that had subtly altered, the actions themselves followed the 
old familiar pattern. He had developed a rash on one side 
of his face and under the jawbone. This was not painful, 
except when he shaved, but it was unsightly and h.td a 
debilitating psychological cfl'ect. To it he devoted many of 
his hours of solitary thought. The more grave problems 
confronting him he considered much less frequently. It 
seemed that his mind shied away from them: when he did 
begin to think of his estrangement from his family, or the 
ambiguity of his position regarding the dead woman, he 
would find his hand picking at the skin of his face and 
that would divert, like a road-block, the outriders of his 
mind. 

Of the girl Alice he did not think at all; she no longer 
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had existence witliin him. It was as if that* painful scene in 
his room had smashed a record on which all she had ever 
been, done, said, had been engraved.^ When she had left 
that night, he had remained leaning against t,he wall for 
some minutes, incapable of thought or feeling; then feeling 
came back and with it self-disgust and humiliation. He 
had thrown himself on to the bed on which his attempt at 
seduction had been so rawly defeated and, with his face 
in the pillow, had wept and called out wild, incoherent 
words. After a while he had fallen into a brief sleep, com- 
pounded of featureless dreams of‘ shapes, sounds, tastes, 
essences; but his sleep brought no relaxation, for when he 
awoke he was still trembling and his whole body felt weak 
‘aiid incompetent. He had gone out into the night without 
motive and had walked aimlessly in a kind of coma; after- 
wards he had no recollection of w here he had been before 
finding himself on the edge of the sand dunes some distance 
from the town. He had been near an old stone breakwater 
that ran out a hundred yards into the sea at full-tide. He 
had walked out some w'ay along the breakwater; it was a 
dark night and all that had been visil)le had been the 
lights on the end of the pier, a lightship’s recurring beacon 
far out to sea, and the phosphorescent w'hiteness of the 
waves as they disintegrated over the j)arapet at the end. 

Afterwards he had returned to the breakwater several 
times; it w’as as if there were a part of him that drew 
sustenance from the salty, battered stone, no longer serving 
any useful purpose. He came to regard it as a kind of 
talisman. 

He was telling Carr something of tliis: ‘. . . as if it, like, 
peaceful, yes, that’s it, peaceful. I feel all the tension slip- 
ping away.’ 

From time to time the tw'o had been meeting, generally 
by chance in the Gresham, but the intensity of their 
relationship had weakened. The reporter was more casual 
in manner so that his emotional ascendency over the 
younger man was diminished. 
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And now thdV fell into an uninterested silence, which 
Carr broke eventually by asking, ‘Where’s Alice these 
days? I haven’t seen her lately.’ 

The qu^tion came as a shock to Robinson, the release 
of the censored memory of that violent rupture exploding 
in his mind like a magnesium flash. It was only by an 
immense effort of self-control that, after a pause, he was 
able to answer, ‘Oh, she’s around.’ 

‘An evasive answer, if you will forgive me,’ said Carr. 

‘AVell,. things are a bit strained at the moment between 
us.’ 

A sudden quickening, a lightening of the burden of his 
self-absorption, reminiscent of pleasure, took Carr by 
surprise, as if he had been a rival lover learning of*ins 
opponent’s discomfiture. 

‘lion’t tell MP-. of course,’ he said, "if you’d rather not, 
but whal’s ihe tKuiide exactly?’ 

Like a false friend, he thought, the husband’s confidant, 
the viper in his bosom. 

‘Oh, I don’t know Perhaps we’re nol: suited.’ 

‘Do you not miss her?’ 

‘Sort of. One gets used to having a girl.’ 

Carr would have wished to pursue the subject, but there 
was, however, a limit to the degree of bad taste one could 
permit oneself even with Robinson. 


And perhaps it was because one gets used to having a girl 
that Robinson ultimately attempted to get one. 

He could not stay in his room at night. He w'ould visit 
cinemas or public-houses and then, because he had little 
money, uould prowl the streets aimlessly until visiting a 
milk-bar, where he would drink a cup of coffee before 
returning to his morbid room. 

One evening he had been walking for some time when 
he saw a girl strolling slowly on high heels on the opposite 
side of the road. He quickened his pace and crossed the 
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road in front of her to stand in a shop dobnvay, consider- 
ing alternative phrases with wliich to accost her. As she 
approached, he recognized her as the blonde girl who had 
been drunk in the club to which Carr had taken him, but 
he allowed her to pass without speaking. She walked 
straight by without looking at him, then, without turning 
her head, stopped to inspect a lighted shop-window further 
down the street. 

After a suitable interval Robinson approached her. 

‘Hullo, aren’t you a member of Wally's?’ 

‘Hullo,’ the girl said, as surprised as the aunt playing 
hide-and-seek who finds her fax ourite niece concealed be- 
neath the bed from which her leg had been protruding. 

* thought rd seen you there.’ 

‘Are you a member?’ 

‘I go up a few times with a friend." 

‘Do you?’ She was still looking in the window, but now' 
with a kind of lingering last farewell glance, as if she 
might any moment up anchor and away, waiting only for 
a last pa.sscngcr, who might or might not come aboard 
before the tide changed. 

‘Would you care to come for a drink?' Robinson said. 

The passenger, lo«icIed with baggage, had appeared at 
the head of the gangway and the order to cast olf was 
delayed. ‘Well, I might,’ the girl said. 

She led him into the cocktail bar of the Metropole and 
requested whisky. Until he had r(‘lurned from the bar with 
their third round she maimained a latlylikt* reserve; after 
that she was more friendly, lucking her arm through his 
and dropping sexual insinuations into their conversation, 
like that same aunt dropping bon-bons into the mouth of 
that same favourite niece. 

A man of the world expects services for payment 
rendered. ‘Where do you live?’ Rohinsrm said. 

‘Round near the fire station. Why do you want to know?’ 
‘A flat?’ 

‘Yes, I’ve got a nice little flat.’ 
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‘On your own?* 

‘As snug as a bug in a rug. It*s a nice little flat and it’s 
got a lovely bedroom and a lovely big soft bed.* 

The word bed was clearly a cue. Robinson squeezed the 
girl’s leg. * 

‘I’m all on my ownic-oh,’ she said. ‘But sometimes I ask 
a friend back if I like them.’ 

‘Do you like me?’ 

‘I think you’re a very nice boy.’ 

It was after he had bought another round of drinks that 
the three men came into the bar. They were large men, 
with red faces, and exhibited a brash confidence, reminis- 
cent of a boxer’s as he enters the ring, so that one migh^ 
have expected them to link their hands above their he^us 
and execute a little step-dance. They greeted the girl with 
Robinson ir d.?' (‘ntcred and she smiled politely. 

After a while one of the men, who wore a camel-hair 
coat, came over to the settee where Robinson and the girl 
were sitting. Ignoring die boy, he began to talk to the girl. 
His conversation was ' inocuous and she responded with- 
out visible enthusiasm. Robinson looked away, feeling for 
the first time a faint, sad stirring of desire. Later the man 
returned to his companions. 

At closing time the lights were dimmed. Robinson went 
out to the toilet, persuading himself that he was pleased 
with life. As he returned he passed the three men standing 
by the door leading to the street. The girl was not on the 
settee and he experienced a brief anticipation of betrayal, 
but almost immediately she emerged from the women’s 
toilet, came up to him and put her hand on his arm. 

‘I’m sorry, dear,’ slic said, with an infinity of remoteness 
in her voice. ‘My friends have asked me to a party. I’ll 
have to go. You don’t mind, do you?’ 

‘You’re going?’ Robinson said stupidly. 

‘I asked if I could bring you, dear, but they’re jealous. 
It’s been a lovely evening. Thank you very much. Kiss me 
good night.’ She held up her dry mouth. 
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‘You*re not going/ Robinson said, and he caught hold 
of her arm. 

‘Don’t do that,’ the girl said sharply; and the man in 
the camel-hair coat came up. 

‘Having trouble. Myrtle?’ he said. 

Robinson swore at him. 

‘That to me!’ the man said. 

‘I tell you you’re not going,’ Robinson shouted at the 
girl. 

‘I think you’d better go home, son,’ the man. said. His 
two companions were coming towards them. "You’ll be 
getting into trouble.’ 

‘Nasty drunken little twerp,’ one of the other men said. 
‘Yuon’t know where you find them. Myrtle. Come on, let’s 
get going.’ 

The girl dragged her arm free and walked out widi the 
three men, ignoring Robinson. 

‘Definitely a cochon,’ the man in the camel-hair coat 
said. 

Robinson stood for a moment dumbly; his face was red 
with anger and his hands were sweating. 7’hen he followed 
them out. The girl said something to her companions as 
they stepped into a car and they all looked back at him 
and laughed. As the car moved off the driver swung round 
the wheel so that Robinson had to step back, and they 
laughed again. 


The expense of that evening of pleasure had upset 
Robinson’s financial schedule. 'I’he following morning he 
asked Hargreaves, ‘I wonder, I suppose, could you possibly 
lend me ten bob, Pcier?’ 

Hargreaves looked down at the blotting-pad on his 
desk. ‘Well, chum/ he said, ‘it’s a bit sticky at the moment. 
You know you still owe me a bit, you know.’ 

‘I hadn’t forgotten,’ Robinson said. 

He made his lunch of a bowl of soup and a roll in a milk- 
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bar. Because it vtas raining lie returned early to the office, 
with the intention of writing a letter; but then the effort of 
putting pen to paper, of assembling sufficient of the bits 
and pieces of his thoughts, seemed too much for him. He 
began to fill in a crossword puzzle in his newspaper but 
after entering a few words, abandoned it. 

There was a sudden break in the clouds outside and a 
ray of sunshine fell across his desk like a sword. For a little 
while he sat quite still; then, seeking distraction from the 
desert of his thoughts, he went through the contents of the 
drawers of his desk, but could find nothing with which he 
was not too familiar. Through the door came the voices of 
two men passing along the corridor and when all was quiet 
again the room somehow seemed more narrowly confined 
When he went over to Hargreaves’ desk boredom was his 
initial motive; it was, however, a measure of his demoral- 
ization tl'.at he cipeiad the drawers without scruple. The 
first contained sundry papers, letters; he glanced at those 
on the surface, as one might sample a library book, but 
was insuflicicntly inter<'sted to proceed further. The con- 
tents of the second drawer revealed the point in Har- 
greaves’ existence at which he had become static: it was 
littered with mementoes of his service life — cap badges, 
buttons, papers, a German cigarette case, an Italian pen- 
knife. Ihe revolver and the box of cartridges were at 
the back of the drawer but unconcealed, except that 
an old forage cap, greasy and torn, lay partially over 
them. Robinson was not interested. He read Hargreaves’ 
demobilization papers and then went back to his own 
desk. 

The sword of sunlight had been sheathed. So grey was 
the light, as if it had been filtered through sacking, that 
the room seemed almost monochromatic. Robinson rose, 
stepped over to Hargreaves’ desk, opened the drawer and 
took the revolver and cartridges, putting them into his 
pocket without examining them. 

His theft gave him a small furtive glow, created perhaps 
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by its very lack of motive. He could Have given no ex- 
planation: the revolver was the only item of value in the 
drawers, but he had no thought of ipaking profit from it, 
still less of making use of it. 

From time to time during the afternoon he fingered it in 
his pocket, and its touch each time gave a kind of stimulus 
to his imagination, a quickening of the blood. 

In the succeeding days whenever he thought of his 
possession of the revolver he experienced a similar resur- 
gence; the weapon acquired a symbolic value, giving a 
point, a nexus to his disintegrating purposes. 
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* ARE' y®u sure it’ll be all right me coming?’ Robin- 

yLA son said. It was the third time, Carr observed, that 
A. JLhe had asked the same question in much the same 
words. ‘I don’t want to gatecrash, you know.’ 

‘Of course, it’ll be all right,’ Carr said. ‘She said they’d 
be sho^'t of men.’ 

‘But I haven’t any bottles.’ 

‘It’s not a bottle party. Eunice is superior to such 
bohemian affairs and, fortunately, too prosperous to have 
to resort to them. These are just a token. You can 
one if it’ll make you feel belter.’ 

There was a shifty insincerity about Robinson’s re- 
peated reque.'.ts for assurance that Carr found distasteful. 
As the taxi stopped at a traffic light he caught a glimpse of 
Robinson’s face, the rash livid in the red glow, and felt for 
him at that moment a sudden positive* dislike which in- 
stantly seemed a disloyalty. It was, he thought as the taxi 
started again, like falling out of love, when the loved one 
seems all the less to be admired because of the over-valua- 
tion one had accorded previously; ctne’s own taste is 
shown to have been at fault and so one's vanity is w'ounded, 
which, in turn . . . and so on. 

‘I think you’ll enjoy it,’ Carr said in compensatory kind- 
ness. ‘There’ll be a fair amount of liquor. Eunice is a good 
soul and you might find a girl to your taste. Besides it’ll 
take your mind off things a bit.’ 

Why had he brought Robimon? he wondered. Without 
having made any conscious decision he had latterly been 
avoiding the boy. Had he fell guilty — as one surrenders to 
a voluptuous sense of guilt recalling the woman, sitting 
alone with a magazine, the loved one, whom one has 
abandoned? So that when Eunice had invited him to 
the party, saying, ‘Of course, there’s this man shortage, 
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something to do with the war, or emigration or something, 
can you do anything about it?’ he had been compelled 
consciously to consider the pitied, abandoned one and to 
make atonement. 

Robinson had accepted the invitation with 'Enthusiasm, 
but since they had met that evening he had appeared on 
edge, drinking quickly, as if, while wanting to attend the 
party, he was also frightened of it. 

‘Will I know anyone there? What sort of people will 
they be?’ 

Carr paid the taxi-driver, led the way up the trim 
suburban path. The outer door was open, the windows all 
lit and the luxurious efllugcnce of expensive recorded 
'"dar 'e music filtered through. 

As their hostess opened the inner door, ttie dance music 
became suddenly louder and with it the laughter, .rapid 
words, the sounds of human pleasure. She was a plump, 
pleasant-faced woman, with untidy hiir hair. She greeted 
them with what appeared genuine warmth. 

‘How nice,’ the* woman said to Robinson after Carr had 
introduced them. ‘Pm so glad you weren’t killed in the 
war. Nothing personal, of course, but it docs make for a 
shortage of men at parties. That’s why Pm all for the 
women’s services.’ 

As they entered the room Carr felt a touch of fore- 
boding. The party was smaller than he had expected and 
conversation was still general. I’hc guests were at the stage 
when they wore a common cloak against the latecomer; 
this, coupled with their general surface air of assurance, 
their relative prosperity, would, Carr felt, draw forth all 
Robinson’s gaucherie. 

Robinson was by some years the youngest man there. 
When his hostess introduced him he took a step forward as 
if not knowing whether to shake hands all round, and then 
stood vaguely in the centre of the room, bowing his head 
slighdy, with the forced smile on his mouth belied by his 
frowning forehead. 
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To distract attention from him Carr indulged in a little 
mild buffoonery, kissing the hands of the women whom he 
knew with exaggerated gallantry and addressing the men 
in terms of Edwardian courtesy. What idiot’s folly am I 
permitting myself now? he thought. 

‘Sit yourselves down near the bar,’ Eunice said 
brightly, indicating a table on which the bottles were 
standing. 

‘No, we’ll sit with my lady Helen,’ Carr said, despising 
himself 

She was sitting by herself on a settee; a tall, fair girl, 
she possessed a dominating air of composure which gave 
her distinction in that room where restlessness fluttered 
like a flock of frightened birds. 

‘Helen, thy beauty is to me as those ... We haven't 
seen each other for ages, have we, ducks?’ 

She was the young^^st woman in the room and he took 
Robinson to her as to a refuge. Although both her features 
and her body were well-proportioned she created an 
impression of sexlcssru'ss that was stuengthened by an 
almost total absence ol make-up and lack of dress sense 
that verged on the grotesque. She was the wife of a naval 
officer whom she had married when she was seventeen and 
to whom she was exclusively devoted, fhat, however, did 
not prevent her from taking a comradely yet feminine 
interest in other mim and she and Carr were friends of 
long standing. 

He introduced Robinson to her. Drinks were brought. 
Carr and the girl chatted in that style of intimate banter 
that serves as a substitute for affectionate avowals. More 
drinks were brought. Robinson would make an almost 
convulsive entry into the conversation and then would 
relapse into a sullen silence. The party meanwhile was 
improving, the temperature rising as the level of the bottles 
declined. More guests arrived and when one of the new- 
comers sat by the side of Robinson the boy turned to her as 
if in resentment. 
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‘Who is he?’ Helen asked Carr, with a suggestion of 
criticism in her voice. 

There is such a thing as masculine loyalty. ‘He’s not a 
bad lad, really. He’s in a bit of trouble at the moment. I’ll 
tell you some time. Perhaps he’s even a fit subject for a 
little of your sistering.’ * 

The girl smiled. ‘As with you, my dear. In fact, I’m not 
tartish enough for him.’ 

‘Oh, you’re too modest, ducks.’ 

‘You don’t find me tartish, do you? You like me for my 
sweet disposition?’ 

‘Only God — and possibly your unappreciative husband 
— can love you for yourself alone and not your yellow hair.’ 

^ ‘JVow you like me, Derek. I’ve given you a chance to 
introduce a quotation. Wasn’t it tactful of me?’ 

‘I give you no credit. I have one for every topic. Just 
part of the cultural service.’ 

More drinks. It was pleasant, he thought, very pleasant 
to talk to Helen airily, lightly, like this: with a glass in his 
hand. Only somewhere in his head there was a nagging 
whisper reminding him of something that ought to be 
done, as if he were a watchman or a sentry who had 
deserted, or temporarily quitted, his post. Drinks again. 

The radiogram w^as turned up louder. ‘Wouldn’t some 
of you like to dance?’ Eunice called out from the centre of 
the room. 

Helen looked enquiringly at Carr. 

‘With my sister!’ the reporter said. ‘Ask Martin.’ 

While she and Robinson were shuffling, along with 
three or four other couples, around the ante-room Carr 
went to the table on which the bottles stood. There he be- 
came involved in a conversation concerning the mixing of 
cocktails. Away from Helen he was enjoying the party less. 
The empty exchange of words, words without the backing 
of thought or the inflatus of passion, witless, imprecise, 
meaningless words, suddenly appalled him. 

He asked one of the women in the group with whom he 
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was talking to dance. After a couple of rounds of the ante- 
room he swept her out into the hall where he administered 
a single kiss. 

She said, ‘Mr. Carr, in the light, too!’ 

Later he danced once with Helen. ‘Enjoying yourself?’ 
she asked. • 

‘The drink is very good,’ he replied. 

Later still he looked for her again but could not find her. 
The woman he had danced with previously was now danc- 
ing with her husband. There were a couple sitting on the 
stairs and in the kitchen some of the guests were frying 
eggs. He moved from group to group like a dog seeking an 
attractive smell. 

Carr was pouring himself a drink from the last bottle o^ 
whisky when Helen came up to him. 

‘Have a drink.’ 

‘No. All right. Til just have a sherry, a drop. I want to 
talk to you,’ she said. 

‘At last,’ Carr said dramatically. ‘You’ve realized — the 
Navy’s not what it was. All those beards^ buttons, braid, so 
uncomfortable! You turn to . . .’ 

‘Come into the kitchen; they’ve finished there now.’ 

‘It’s not the place,’ Carr said, following her, ‘where I 
would choose to receive a proposal, still “all is the purlieu 
of the god of Love”. That’s what I always say.’ 

‘Darling,’ Carr said as they entered the kitchen, ‘this 
is so southern.’ 

There was a smell of burnt fat; broken egg shells lay on 
the floor; a woman’s handbag had been forgotten on the 
draining board and a lijxstick had rolled out and lay beside 
it. 

Helen sat on a chair by the sink and Carr, responding to 
her mood when he saw that her expression was serious, 
perched on an empty beer crate away from her. 

‘Shut the door,’ the girl said. 

When he had returned to his crate she said, ‘Now tell 
me about your friend.’ 
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So that was his sin of omission; the* sentry had been 
sharply recalled to his post. ‘There’s nothing much to 
tell.’ For some reason he felt embarrassed, ‘What do you 
want? A case history, a report on his moral fibre . . .’ 

‘He’s sane, I suppose,’ the girl said. p 

‘What is sanity? Who are we to . . . All rigltt, Helen,’ he 
changed his tone, seeing her expression of irritation. ‘No 
more playing. What’s happened?’ 

‘Exactly how serious is the trouble he’s mixed up in?’ 

‘Oh, that,’ Carr said vaguely. ‘Well, it’s hard to say. 
What did he tell you?’ 

The girl hesitated. ‘A lot of melodramatic nonsense — of 
course he’s had some drink — self-pity on the surface and . . .’ 

^ ‘Jph, he dramatizes himself,’ Carr said. ‘But then don’t 
we ail: ’ 

‘Do you know he carries a gun in his pocket?’ the girl 
said. 

‘How do you know?’ Carr said stupidly. FIc felt as if 
something very cold had been laid against his spine and 
there was a moment of panic. 

‘He showed it to me. “Sec this,” he said. “This’ll do the 
trick.” ’ 

‘A gun,’ Carr said, 

A horror or an absurdity? Carr swore. 

‘Exactly,’ the girl said, ‘but . . .’ 

‘What did he tell you?’ Carr said seriously. 

‘To start with I didn’t listen very attentively; I thought 
he was boasting, you know how they do. He was kind of 
mock-sinister, like a bad-mannered hero in a Hollywood 
B picture, or . . . well, he did say, “These people don’t 
know what life is. I could tell them.” Silly, isn’t it? He said 
he knew that woman who was killed a while back — did he, 
Derek?’ — Carr nodded — ‘and that the police were after 
him.’ 

‘That is certainly silly.’ Carr swore again. The untidy, 
smelly kitchen seemed as oppressive as a cell. His skin felt 
unclean. 
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‘Where do you come in it, Derek?’ 

‘Don’t bother me, Helen.’ He could not think clearly. 
All that was in his mind was: it has come to this. 

He said, ‘We’d better get back inside.’ 

As the girl rose she said, ‘Arc you going to do anything 
about it? It ^ems to have upset you.’ 

‘I’ll get the gun off him,’ Carr replied. The gun, how- 
ever, was only a prop, a piece of the cardboard set, against 
which the silly marionettes danced out their fantasy. 

‘Oh, there you are,’ said the woman v/ith whom Carr 
had been dancing. ‘Unfaithful to me, having a telc-a-tete 
in the kitchen. Have a drink.’ 

Carr could see Robinson sitting alone on a settee, a 
glass in his hands, leaning forward looking down on to, the 
floor. ‘I have been faithful after my passion,’ Carrtaid to 
the woman. 

He went ovri "o Robinson. ‘Had enough?’ he said. 

‘I’m fine," the boy said. His voice was thick. The 
unhappiness in his eyes only irritated Carr. 

‘Drink up. We’re going.’ * 

Their hostess tried to persuade them to stay but Carr 
was firm. Robinson said nothing, except as she escorted 
them to the door, ‘Good night.’ He slipped on the last step 
but recovered him.self. 

Carr waited until they had passed out of the ambience of 
the radiogram; then he said, ‘Right. I’ll have that gun.’ 

‘What gun? What arc you talking about?’ 

‘Come on,’ Carr said savagely. 'Hand it over.’ 

‘I don’t know what you’re talking about.’ 

‘For Christ sake,’ Carr said. He caught hold of Robin- 
son’s arm and swung him round. 

‘Don’t touch me,’ Robinson cried in a high-pitched 
voice and pulled himself away. 

Carr went after him. ‘Come on.’ 

Even as he took hold of Robinson again Carr observed 
a light in a bedroom above them and thought how 
grotesque their antics must seem if overseen. 
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‘You’re so damned superior,’ Robirlson said wildly. 
‘You think you can do what you like with me; they all do, 
but I . . 

Carr pinned him against the wall and Robinson kicked 
out, striking the elder man below the knee. Carr retained 
his grip on Robinson and struck his face hard, shocked at 
the pleasure it gave him. 

‘I’m going to have it,* he said, ‘one way or the other. 
Now.’ ^ 

As Carr saw that Robinson had surrendered he was 
overwhelmed by a sense of the squalor of their drunken 
squabble. He looked up at the lit window in shame and 
then realized that both he and Robinson had throughout 
Hcep^ their voices low, maintainiiig their social manners. 
That iiiade it all the worse! 

Robinson gave him the gun and the box of cartridges 
and Carr put them in his pocket. 

‘Where on earth did you get it from?’ the journalist 
asked in a conversational tone. 

Robinson’s reply was inaudible. 

‘Helen told me,’ Carr went on, ‘and I thought . . .’ He 
broke off for he realized that words could accomplish 
nothing. 

They walked together like two comrades content in 
silent contcmpUition of shared adventures, old loves. 

When they reached the corner at which Robinson 
turned off Carr paused but could think of nothing to say. 
A perfect moment of silence — as when two hollow dolls 
are thrown into the same pram. ‘Good night’ would have 
been too bare. ‘I’ll sec you some time,’ Carr said. Robin- 
son did not reply. 
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I N the nv^ming Carr took the revolver from the drawer 
in which tie had placed it the previous evening, laid it 
on his dressing-table among the paraphernalia of a 
bachelor’s toilet equipment. The box of cartridges he left 
in the drawer, not quite forgetting, but ignoring them. It 
was one of those mornings when one wakes with the sense 
that something has come to an end; the rdd skin has been 
sloughed. Henceforth there will be a new impetus, a new 
direction. And of course, the new skin is the real one, the 
other, now discarded, was merely a carnival extravagance. 
One realizes, Carr thought, on one’s return from a l^Tiday 
that that self who floated with tlie swell of the azure 
sea, liked children .ind strangers, observed birds mating 
and the patterns of tlu stars, was also a carnival figure; 
and not that self who has to earn a living, struggle with 
existence. 

So, as he opened the window, breathed in the cold 
Atlantic air, he knew that that which had gone before had 
been a hectic honeymoon period of irresponsibility. He 
had a kit to do if he was to live it down. His determination 
to rectify the harm he had done was derived from egotism 
as much as remorse or concern for Robinson’s well-being. 
He was alarmed because the viciousness he liad cultivated 
denoted something iji his own character and way of living 
that terrified him. 

But now there were things to be done! His movements 
reflected his new-found determination: they were purpose- 
ful, brisk, like those of a well-trained soldier . . . but one, 
perhaps, who lacked whole-hearted enthusiasm for his 
cause. 

Before going down to breakfast Carr put the revolver in 
his pocket. 

His landlady was standing looking out of the window. 
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She returned his ringing ‘good-morniftg’ with indiffer- 
ence, her placid eyes resting on him as incuriously as they 
had regarded the street outside. He would have liked to 
have shaken her. When she bent to put his plate in front of 
him her dressing-gown fell forward and the full swell of her 
breasts, still moist from the bed, was just b^ow his nose. 
He resisted a sudden temptation to indulge in some 
familiarity. 

Instead he said, ‘What were you looking at?’ 

‘Looking at?’ 

‘Out of the window.’ 

‘Oh, nothing.’ 

‘Nothing,’ he said, and laughed. ‘You could look at 
noticing all day, couldn’t you?’ 

She smiled very faintly but said nothing. 


‘Nothing much for you today, Derek,’ Sisley said as Carr 
entered the office. ‘There’s damn-all doing. We could do 
with another mur«der.’ 

‘By the way, Norman, is that invitation still on?’ Carr 
said. 

‘Surely, any time you like.’ 

‘How about this week-end some time?’ 

‘Surely, I’ll' warn the wife.’ 

It was because he felt the springs of action within him 
slackening that Carr compelled himself to go to the police 
station. 

‘Stranger,’ Holmes said. ‘Business or pleasure?’ 

‘Pleasure, mainly,’ Carr said. ‘Business too, but pleasure 
mainly.’ 

‘Well?’ The detective’s smile was as bland as butter. 

‘How about a game of snooker?’ Carr said. ‘Can you 
get away?’ 

There was always an air of leisured opulence about a 
billiard hall, Carr thought. Of the eight tables in the room 
only one was in use when he and the detective entered. 
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The light streamcfti out of the darkness on to the rich green 
cloth; the gaily coloured balls moved over it, their clicks 
and rattles, with the shuffle of feet, like wood noises. 

One automatically lowered one’s voice as if in church. 
When Carr had potted the first red, he said, ‘What about 
Jean McCariess?’ 

‘Go down, you bastard,’ the detective said. His red 
had jammed in the jaws of the pocket. ‘She’s dead. I’ve 
stuck it up for you.’ 

‘Any developments?’ Carr asked, as he played his next 
stroke. 

Holmes was chalking his cue. ‘We’ve made some pro- 
gress,’ he said. 

As he walked round the table he looked curiously at 
Carr but said no more until he had b<mt to play hfS; shot. 
‘Why I he interest?’ 

‘There’s dainn-ail happening,’ Carr said. ‘We have to 
provide some news of ciiltural interest for the benefit of the 
compulsorily educated.’ 

‘You know,’ the detective said reflectively, ‘have I told 
you before? If I’d met you during the war. I’d have done 
you under i8B.’ 

Carr said: ‘East-enders arc Fascists; oflicers arc Blimps; 
but intellectuals arc merely disgruniled rentiers ineffectu- 
ally swimming against the current of progress.’ 

‘Not to a policeman,’ Holmes said. 'How’s your boy 
friend, Robinson? Why did he leave home?’ 

‘Perhaps he was frightened by the political police,’ Carr 
achieved his facctiousness only with an effort. 

The detective played his shot and missed. He turned 
from the table abruptly and faced Carr. ‘If I w^ere to ask 
you just what the hell you’re doing in this you would . . .’ 

‘I would like to tell you,’ Carr interrupted quickly and 
nervously. ‘I had an ulterior motive, but it no longer 
exists, so for you it would be an irrelevance.’ He turned to 
take up position to play again, but added, ‘I don’t know 
why he left home. At least, there w'as no motive based 
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on anything concrete, which, I suppo^, is all that con- 
cerns the police, who have no time for psychological 
subtleties.’ 

‘They can safely be left to the disgruntled rentiers,’ the 
detective said. 

Only the colours remained on the table ^then Holmes 
said, ‘This isn’t for publication. You know that it’s one 
thing knowing a thing and another proving it.’ 

‘I see,’ Carr said. 

‘By the way, thanks for the tip about someone smacking 
young Robinson one.’ 

‘It helped, did it?’ 

‘Among other things. Bits and pieces.’ 

Why are you playing with me like this? Carr thought. 
»i^hy 'these ponderous obliquities, this over-acted pro- 
fessional inscrutability? , 

The reporter had hung up his jacket before they had 
started to play. When he went to it for his cigarettes he 
touched the revolver. He wanted to hand it to the detec- 
tive; that was his dm mediate reaction, but then instantly 
he began to question his motives. What if he had mis- 
imdcrstood the feelings that had appeared to have chiys- 
tallized the previous evening? Perhaps, after all, he had 
not relinquished his part and only a temporary failure of 
resolution had occurred; perhaps he still wanted to interfere 
with the mech'anics of the melodrama, was still seeking to 
create destruction. He took the packet from his pocket and 
threw the detective a cigarette. 

Carr potted the pink and black to win. 

‘Two bob I owe you,’ Holmes said, looking at his watch. 
‘I can just manage another game.’ 

He began to take the balls from the pockets. ‘Throw 
down the black,’ he said. 

Carr temporized; ‘I know you can give no assurance, no 
guarantee of any kind, but if you were to . . . damn, it’s 
too complicated!’ 

He walked round the table, up to the detective. ‘The 
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cock’s going to crow any moment,’ the reporter said. ‘I’ve 
got something from Robinson I think you ought to have. 
I doubt if it’s got any bearing on the . . . if it hasn’t, can I 
hope that you won’t do anything about it?’ 

Holmes’s, smile was one of unconcealed satisfaction. 
‘Knew there, was something,’ he said. ‘Knew you hadn’t 
just asked me out to take two bob off me.’ 

Carr felt real alarm. ‘You’re wrong, absolutely wrong,’ 
he said urgently. ‘I didn’t. I only just tliought of it, getting 
my cigarettes.’ 

Holi.ies stopped smiling. ‘Well, you answered your own 
question,’ he said. ‘You know 1 can’t give you any 
guarantee.’ 

Laying down each word slowly and deliberately like 
feet on ice, Carr said, ‘I have a revolver in my pocte^l that 
I took from Robinson.’ 

‘Why, who’s been shot?’ Holmes said. 

‘He was boozed and flourishing it about. I thought he 
was in no state . . .’ 

‘You’re probably quite right,’ tlje detective said 
casually, arranging the reds within the frame. 

So even his betrayal was worthless! One cannot wash 
one’s hands with a symbol. The detective had said he had 
known ‘there was something’. Did I, Carr thought with 
horror, did I, even before I felt the gun in my pocket, have 
the intention of handing it to him, perhaps even as far 
back as when I took it from Robinson, or even when 
Helen told me? 

He did not deliver the revolver to Holmes until their 
game was finished. ‘Thanks,’ the detective said. ‘I might 
as well have it. No ammunition, I suppose?’ 

‘No,’ Carr said, perhaps merely because the question 
had been framed as a negative. 


Having gone so far, it seemed to Carr that he might as 
well continue. 
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‘Well, well, you are a stranger,’ Wally said. 

It was too early for the club to be doing much business. 
Carr sat at the far end of the bar away from any of the 
other customers and lit a cigarette from one of the candles. 
He bought the proprietor a beer. 

‘I’m doing a story,’ Carr said, ‘and I want some 
help.’ 

‘Jesus, Mary and Joseph, sure and you wouldn’t be after 
putting the shebeen in your paper or it’s the guard I’d be 
having on me,’ Wally said in a stage-Irish accent. 

‘Cast your mind back. When I was up here last it 
was with a young fair-haired chap; do you remember 
him?’ 

‘Aye,’ Wally said, crossing the Irish Sea. ‘Ah do an’ all. 
Bit o’Kv gormless-lookin’ happorth.’ 

‘Did he try and get in here on his own another night?’ 

‘That’s right,’ the proprietor replied in his natural voice, 
after a pause. ‘Didn’t phone up, just banged on the door. 
Coo, and ’e weren’t ’arf in a styte,’ 

What, Carr thgught, should I ask now to prolong this 
absurd game? He thought of the detective Holmes and it 
was in almost conscious irony that he adopted the detec- 
tive’s insouciance. ‘Many up here that night?’ 

‘Damn it,’ Wally said protestingly. T can’t remember 
that. One night’s much like another to me. I think it must 
have been pretty quiet because 1 went down myself.’ 

‘No idea who was up here?’ Carr asked. 

‘ ’ave an ’art, myte, who’d yer fink I am? The Memory 
Man?’ 

His blandncss did not seem to be getting him very far, 
Carr thought. More directly, he said, T asked you once 
about a character who was in here, looked like a gypsy, 

he . . .’ 

‘Hold hard,’ the proprietor interrupted him. ‘It’s com- 
ing to me.’ He leant forward. ‘Gan I ask you what it’s all 
about?’ 

‘No,’ Carr said lightly. 
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‘Aw ryte, aw rytc, no offence meant, guv. He was in 
here- I know because I had to go down to let him out just 
after Fd turned your little friend away.’ 

‘Thanks,’ Carr said, playing Holmes again. ‘Thanks for 
the informajtion.’ 


But he had known it all the time, he thought, as he walked 
along the cold, wind-scraped street beneath the fairy lights 
that burned and wasted themselves with a human futility. 
Perhap.. everyone had known all the time. The gypsy 
would sooner or later be taken by the police. So? ‘So that is 
the end of my silly, romantic, little game.’ He thought 
again of the dead woman, the shoe swinging loose and the 
heel as smooth and round as an apple. And Robinson? 
Well, he would come through it somehow, if not wiser, at 
least with scars that would accelerate the appearance of 
manhood. And . . 

‘There arc more ways than one of killing a cat!’ The 
thought manifested itself in C^arr’s niind^in words, concrete 
as pebbles, and, accornprmying them, or at least as hard on 
their heels as the flash that i'olJows the explosion, came an 
image: of a cat swinging at the end of a rope. The image 
had frightening clarity: the yellow eyes, the fur upright, 
the convulsive jerking of the paws . . . And then Carr saw 
Robinson as the boy had passed him, blank-eyed, alone 
in his own confined world, after the inquest. He lurched, 
closed his eyes tightly. 

The vision had gone, but it left with him that thought 
which he could no longer deny, which before he had never 
acknowledged but now would ha\c to admit. But I have 
finished wdth it, he told himself and believed it, and then 
remembered the circumstances in which he had handed 
the revolver to the detective. With a deep shudder of self- 
disgust, Carr thought: ‘The mind cannot be trusted; its 
deceptions and evasions arc uniquely cunning. It is when 
we believe that that for which w^c are striving is good that 
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most subtly we can accomplish the evil khat is our heart’s 
desire.’ 

Nothing had been solved after all, nothing ended. By an 
effort of will, he knew, he could not ’cry halt to a process 
that had its origins in the same swamp as his fe^rs and lusts. 
Still, perhaps, he could do his best. 
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S NOW.again. It was still falling when Carr went out, 
but over the sea the sky was blue and the sun glittered 
on the water. The snow crunched under the feet of 
the walkers, and the air was strong, invigorating, as 
positive as tar. The Saturday-morning shoppers were 
already about: fur coats in the main street and dogs on 
leads; and the vnndows were dressed with the commercial 
symbols of Christmas. 

Carr had slept badly. Normally swift to respond to the 
varying faces of the weather, he felt this morning crumpled, 
dusty, as if it were humid or foggy. 

Fi-st he telephoned Robinson. 

‘How are yuu, how arc things?' Carr said with an 
uncharacteristic’ brightness. 

‘Oh, all right.’ 

Carr said, ‘Arc you free tonight? I il^ought we might go 
out of town and do anodier pub-crawl.’ 

‘I don’t know that I can make it.’ 

‘What?’ Carr said. 

‘Look, I’ll ring you back,’ Robinson said. ‘Bit busy now. 
I’ll see what I can do and if I can get out of it. I’ll ring you 
back.’ 

Carr knew that Robinson would not telephone, but lie 
remained in the office until midday, waiting, as one might 
wait for the train one knows has in fact already departed. 

It was almost one o’clock when he telephoned to the 
girl. The woman who answered said, ‘Miss Rydings? I 
don’t know if she’s gone. Hold on a minute.’ 

When the girl spoke he did not recognize her voice. 
Twice she said, ‘This is Miss Rydings.’ 

‘Oh, hullo. This is Derek Carr. I hope it’s all right my 
phoning you at the office.’ 

‘Oh, yes.’ 
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Carr said, < ‘I wonder if I could see« you. It’s about 
Martin.’ He waited for her to speak but there was no 
answer. 

‘Hullo, hullo. Oh, I thought you were cut off. Gould 
you have lunch with me?’ 

‘They’re expecting me home for lunch. I doij’t think . . .’ 
‘Well, could I meet you this afternoon?’ 

‘Yes,’ tlie girl said, drawing the word out hesitantly. 
‘This afternoon.’ 


He was at the railway station before their appointed meet- 
ing time, but the football crowds were hurrying from the 
trains and he missed her as she arrived. She was standing 
by the kookstall when he saw her; as he went up to her he 
had time to recall other meetings, other women, his wife, 
and to suffer again a sensie of loss that he had thought 
would not recur. She started and turned quickly when he 
spoke. 

‘Oh, these crowds,’ she said, as if to excuse her nervous- 
ness. 

He led her through the crowds from the station. She 
wore a coat with a hood attached, within which her face 
was partly hidden from him; he thought she looked older 
than he had remembered her. 

‘Would you like to have a coffee somewhere or walk or 
what?’ 

He was not really conscious of her, however. How many 
meetings, at how many railway stations! 

‘Oh, outside,’ she said eagerly. She turned her head 
towards him and smiled so naturally that for a painful 
instant he was reminded of happiness. ‘Gould we get a bus 
out of town somewhere?’ 

‘Yes, certainly,’ Garr said. ‘Anywhere in particular?’ 

‘Just the country,’ she said. ‘The first bus.’ 

They sat in the front seat on the upper deck. The girl 
talked with vivacity, smiling and moving her hands, all 
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the time, howei^er, not looking at Carr bUt out of the 
window. Outside the town the sun shone dazzlingly on the 
snow-covered fields, the iced ponds. 

Perhaps unconsciously he was resisting the sensation of 
enjoyment? after all, did this girl not bore him? Her com- 
ments were* superficial, conventional, but occasionally, 
lightly she said something that was individual, suggestive 
of personal reflection. Occasionally, too, some expression 
she used, some tentatively phrased idea, hinted to Carr 
that her personality was less alien to tiis than he had 
previously thought. Yet he resisted. 

When the conductor came up the stairs Carr said, 
‘Where are we going?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ the girl said, ‘where you like. Then 
she added, ‘Perhaps you want to get back; perfTaps you 
don*^ want to go far; you’re in a hurry.’ 

‘I’ve all the ijmc in the world.’ 

She was saying: ‘To get aw'ay, out of town, I like every 
so often. It’s like the snow, a change of scene. I’ve always 
lived here, you know. You aren’t, aro you? You’re not a 
native?’ 

‘I only came tw^o or three years after the war.’ 

‘Do you like it?’ 

‘It’s a place ui which to live,’ Carr said. T ihink perhaps 
I take myself with me — if you know what I mean — 
wherever I go.’ 

‘. . . perhaps it’s because Tve always lived here,’ siie 
w as saying, ‘but I think I'd be different, feel diflerent, if I 
lived in a dilferent kind of place. Some people say you are 
only what your environment makes you, don't they? It 
makes you fi el small, doesn’t it — oh, I don’t know?’ 

‘To feel that your personality is so dependent on chance, 
on outside circumstances?’ 

‘Yes, sort of. You feel that it ought not, and yet . . 

. . and yet?’ 

Well, he had to admit that he w^is getting a limited 
enjoyment from this encounter. It was like a respite from 
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the battle at -a leave centre, but one cofild still hear the 
artillery heavy in the distance over the desert. 

‘If we’re going to walk at all,’ Carr said, ‘we ought to 
be getting off soon. It’ll be pretty cold when the sun goes 
down.’ 

‘Yes, all right, yes.’ 

Nevertheless, it was with reluctance that he stepped 
down from the bus platform. 

‘Funny, I met you by a bus,’ the girl said. 

The sun — ^rcd as a blood orange — had dropped behind 
the houses in the deserted village street, and it was cold 
and grey. 

‘Well, where do we go from here?’ Carr said. 

Outside the village they could sec the sun again, but it 
gave no warmth, and at close-up the winter-bound fields 
were harsher, more oppressive than they had appeared 
from the bus. 

Back from the leave camp, and the shells now were all 
around him. ‘What’s the matter between you and Marlin?’ 
Carr said fairly gently. 

She said — not immediately, ‘What has he told you?’ 

‘Nothing much; it was just an impression I’d gained.’ 

‘No, what did he tell you?’ 

‘Nothing really; he said you’d had a row.’ 

‘Yes, we had a row,’ the girl said. 

Carr glanced at her and then looked quickly away. 
‘Don’t tell me if you’d rather not.’ 

When she told him he knew that he had knowm. ‘It’s 
quite simple, he wanted me to- to go to bed with him, and 
I wouldn’t.’ 

‘Yes!’ Carr said. 

‘Am I queer? I mean, is it, I wanted to, but I couldn’t 
when it came to it. I don’t know w'hy,’ she added sadly. 
‘I thought it would help . . . both of us.’ 

Carr could say nothing. Both foimd it difficult to begin 
speaking again, and for some hundred yards they walked 
in silence. 
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am very womed about Martin/ Carr forced himself 
to say finally. ‘I think he is going to pieces. This McCarless 
affair is, as it were, only a pretext, a superficial cause — it’s 
as good as over now, I think the police have it buttoned 
up — he, however . . .’ 

The girl \vas unrcccptive. She walked with her head 
down, dragging her feet in the snow; disinterested, inlocked. 

But he went on: T think, after all, probably you could 
do more for him than anyone. He should go home and he 
should have you as his girl.’ 

He felt that it was only because he had so obviously 
indicated that he was waiting for her to answer that she 
said, her voice expressionless, T’ll go and sec him. Perhaps 
he docs . . .’ her words fading, as if she were not sufP.ciently 
concerned to finish. 

They kept walking until the sun had disappeared com- 
pletely behind cioud, and talked of other things. The girl 
maintained her part in the conversation only with obvious 
effort. 

The street lamps were lit as they entered the country 
town. There wer<! few people about, and the slanting, 
aged buildings, the narrow streets added to the impression 
of silence and remoteness caused by the snow. 

The girl said, T wish you’d tell me why you’re mixed up 
in this. I know it’s not something simple, but can’t you 
explain? I don’t understand. I want to understand. It’s all 
rather beyond me, Fm afraid.’ 

Carr said, ‘That is not surprising. I don’t understand 
properly myself.’ He was going to leave it at that, but felt 
then that to confide to another, to this girl in particular, 
might bring relief, even a kind of sensual pleasure. T’ll 
tell you later,’ he said. T’ll try. Shall we have a cup of tea 
and something to eat?’ 


Later the iim was bright and warm. The only customers in 
the bar parlour, they sat by the fire, Carr holding his glass 
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between his hands as* he leant forward*' looking into the 
flames. 

He said: ‘It is all very difficult to explain. I am myself 
confused. It is very shocking and unpleasant, and, and it 
may be that you will be so disgusted . . . but it seems that 
nothing is simple any more. One’s motives, arc obscure, 
complicated, and then one has the feeling that whatever 
one says is simply word-spinning, worse than meaningless 
because reducing one’s actions even to insignificance. 

‘Did you ever have that form of nightmare when you 
have been striving to accomplish some supremely impor t- 
ant task — it doesn’t matter what, you don't remember — 
but then, just before waking, the task achieved is realized 
to have been of such desolating futility that . . .’ 

Ther-€.was pleasure of a sort in feeling one’s w^ay along 
the walls of thought, into the cracks and crevices, but it 
had to be resisted. This time words liad to accomplish 
something: he w’as uncertain what. 

‘My wife used to say — I am divorced, perhaps Martin 
told you — that I . ; 

‘I didn’t know that you were divorced, married,’ the 
girl said. 

Tt is of no significance,’ Carr said. ‘For tlie j)urposes of 
this story I may be taken as a bach(‘lor. She used to say 
. . . well, let me start another way. 

‘I w^as attracted by Martin — 1 don’t mean in any sexual 
manner — attracted by him as if he were my youthful self, 
another aspect of myself before I became the me I am 
now. Now this didn’t all happen, progress straight- 
forwardly, and I didn’t recognize what w'as happening at 
the time; you must appreciate that. 

‘Let’s get it out: what I was attempting to do, more or 
less unconsciously, was to precipitate his destruction. Now, 
why? I am not naturally a vicious man.’ 

He paused, looked at the girl rather slyly from the 
corner of his eye. He thought she had been observing him, 
but she was staring into the fire. 
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*Why? Some men I think have wi»hin them a fatal flaw. 
That sounds, perhaps, melodramatic, too romantic’ — he 
was justifying himself, not to the girl, but to some ironic, 
critical spirit — ‘but that is what it is. Within them is that 
defect of character which, no matter what they achieve, 
makes them y^ork, not just passively acquicse in, but work 
for their own destruction. 

‘Now, say I am, fall into that category. I identify Martin 
with myscli*. So then I must wf>rk for his destruction.’ 

He p 'uscd because that was, he thought, a neat syl- 
logism, and also the key to the situation. 'I’he girl, how- 
ever, did not seem impressed. 

‘I say “must” because it is an imperative, an inescapable 
conclusion.’ 

It occurred to him to wonder how much the girVander- 
stood of what he wms saying, whether, even, she was 
listening. 

‘So I started, \vorr\iiig him, working on him. He was 
amoral; so I gave him a conscience; plagued him, tor- 
mented him, tempted him. Of course he was ripe for it. 
And all this that I was chang to him I was doing to myself 
through him.’ 

No, certainly, she was not comprehending. Well, there 
was one way of capturing her. 

‘You’ — and he sensed rather then saw her turn her head 
to look at him —‘you knew it, I think, knew by instinct that 
I was the false I’riend.’ 

And in his turn he also looked at her. ‘What do you 
think now?’ 

Her eyes were on him, reflective, ruminative; she might 
have been looking at a sleeping child. 

‘Now? What do you mean?’ 

She had heard, anyway. 

‘Well, you sec, now the problem becomes more com- 
plex. I know what I have been doing, regret it and wish to 
make amends. What simpler, you might say? But, you see, 
if this flaw, this urge to destruction, docs exist, is it possible 
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that I can just will it iiway, like, like, tl&'owing off a cold? 
The germ is still ther€; it’s there for ever, a part of me. So 
my reformation is not real; docs it mean that, or . . — 
and suddenly it seemed to him that as he spoke a solution, 
complete, beautiful in its simplicity, had floated into his 
mind, and then (as in a dream when one , discovers the 
secret of the universe and wakes muttering a senseless 
formula) it had gone, leaving only an unsatisfactory, 
partial substitute — . . does it mean that now I know my 
weakness, what is wrong, I can combat it, be on my guard 
and overcome it?’ 

He had known, for that infinitesimal fragment of time 
he had known — and that was not it at all. 

‘Yes, of course,’ he heard the girl say. ‘Of course, 
that’s k, now you know. It’s like anything else, like being 
vain or mean or something. If you’re conscious of your, 
your weakness you can resist it. If you are ill you take 
precautions.’ 

She was pitying him, and, what was worse, he knew he 
was not disliking it. ‘But you have not understood; it is 
nowhere near as simple as that.’ 

She said immediately, as if they had been talking of 
nothing else, ‘Your wife; when were you divorced?’ 

‘Oh, a year or two back.’ 

‘Was it . . who?’ 

‘Oh, mutual incompatability.’ It was because he knew 
that he would have liked to have explained to the girl, to 
have received her naive sympathy, that he would not talk 
of it. 

Suddenly he noticed that the cuffs of his shirt were 
frayed. He stretched his arms forward to draw up the 
sleeves. He said, ‘Would you like another drink or — or 
what?’ 

And if she had not understood a word, what matter? He 
turned on her the full force of a smile both comradely and 
gallant. It was a smile that she had to return, but she 
lacked the experience to mask her bewilderment. 
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After his confession Carr cxperir need a sense of de- 
flation; or rather, as if he had expelled a poison from his 
system, but that with it had gone the essential juices that 
had given him his being. So, he was scarcely Carr any 
more; he could be anyone. There were vast potentialities; 
he could be g^iy or tragic, good or evil; he chose merely to 
be ironically good-humoured. 

And so the rest of the time they spent together that 
evening passed with neither saying those things that lay 
behind vheir cheerful words. As they stepped on to the 
returning bus, Carr said, Tt’s a I(jng lime since I’ve 
enjoyed an evening so much.’ 

‘Really?’ the girl asked, ‘truly?’ 

It seemed to Carr that if he chose to persuade her that 
his words had been sincere, then retrospectively ir would 
have become true. Instead, he said lightly, so that neither 
he nor she would^beheve it, ‘ A delightful evening.’ 

Looking down 'from ihc bus in the empty square, they 
could sec into a cafe in wliic h the driver and conductor 
were hurriedly drinking rups ol tea. 

The girl said ruefully, almost as if to herself, T'm learn- 
ing, aren’t I?’ 

Carr waited. 

‘Isn’t it funny how people w^ant to get in touch with one 
another and yet can’t? It’s like trying to talk through a 
railway carriage window'. Why is it that when we most 
want to understand and be understood there’s always tnc 
glass between? Do )ou always hate yourself as much as 
you said?’ 

‘Not hate. I didn’t say that.’ 

‘No, no, but . . .’ 

‘Perhaps not always,’ Carr said, ‘perhaps not now\’ 

‘Do you find me very young, \'ery stupid?’ With an 
impatient movement ol'hcr head the girl brushed aw'ay his 
gesture of assurance. ‘While you know you're all compli- 
cated yourself, you think other people are simpler. 
You have to pretend that they arc anyway, in order to 
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understand •them at Ml. I wish I knew <vhat you really felt 
about this evening, about me.’ 

She paused briefly, but Carr thought she had yet to 
come to the point. 

‘I’ve been wondering whether I’m in love with you,’ the 
girl said, not without dignity. ‘But they say young girls arc 
always thinking they’re in love when any man pays them 
any attention.’ 

The bus jerked into movement. 

‘We’re off,’ Carr said superfluously. 

‘This isn’t the last bus, is it?’ the girl said. 

‘No, there’s one after this.’ 

‘Derek, I don’t know; I feel now in a way I don’t want 
to help Martin.* 

He took hold of her gloved hand. 

‘It’s not ... I don’t think it’s because I dislike him or 
wish him any harm, but I’m tired of it all. It’s too much 
for me. I don’t want to sec him.’ 

‘I still think you should see him,’ Carr said, ‘but, of 
course, it’s up to^you.’ 

‘You sec, if I sec him, I may find I do still love him.’ 

She turned her young face, which disappf)intmcnt, dis- 
gust and weariness had not yet engraved with the dignity 
of maturity, towards him. ‘Oh, why do I talk like this 
about love? I’m not really as silly and romantic as all that. 
Most people get along without it, don’t they?’ 

‘Only because they have to,’ Carr said. 

With another gesture of impatience, the girl pulled her 
hand away from his. ‘Oh, I’ll .see him, I suppose, if you 
want me to. Why shouldn’t I?’ Her voice was angry, and 
she turned her head aw^ay from him towards the snow- 
covered fields brilliant in the moonlight. 

The street lamp under which they said good night 
threw a cold, shiny gleam on their faces, like the reflection 
from smooth metal. As they uttered their pleasantries he 
felt her eyes intently fixed upon him as if she would see the 
bone beneath the skin. 
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‘I’m very glad went and glad • /e talked;’ 

‘Yes, I see things dearer now,’ tlv girl said. 

I could kiss her, Carr thought, or strike her and it would 
surprise her no more than it would a prostitute. 

‘Well, good night.’ 

‘Good night.’ 

He touched her arm lightly above the elbow as he 
turned away. 
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‘TT^OR you, old man,’ Hargreaves said. 

|H Robinson remembered that he had promised to 

X telephone Carr and prepared his lie. I'he girl’s voice 
took him by surprise. 

‘. . . so I thought perhaps if wc could meet?’ 

‘All right.’ 

‘Where?’ 

‘Oh, anywhere, where you like.’ 

‘By the Post Office, at eight.’ 

‘All right.’ 

Aiidrso by the Post Office at eight, with the wet snow 
dripping and dribbling around them, they met. 

He had no feeling for her. 

‘I don’t want to walk far,'’ he said. ‘One of my shoes is 
letting in water and it’s damned uncomfortable.’ 

Everything might have been as it had in the past: a chap 
walking with his girl. 

‘Shall we go for a drink?’ he said. 

‘If you like, but somewhere quiet, where we can 
talk.’ 

Can the very absence of feeling be in itself an emotion? 
He was nftt even curious about what she would say, and 
since she had telephoned he had not reflected once upon 
the circumstances of their last meeting. He yawned un- 
affectedly as he returned to the table with their drinks. 

‘My foot’s soaking wet,’ he said. ‘There’s a hole. The 
water soaks right through.’ 

‘There’s nothing worse,’ the girl said absently. 

He showed his first sign of real interest. ‘Alice, I wonder 
if you’d dam some socks for me. They’re full of holes. 
Living on your own, you’ve no-one, and I can’t afford to 
keep buying new ones.’ 

The girl said, ‘Yes’, hesitantly. 
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‘Thanks, if yoif will. Fll make d parcel 6{ them and 
bring them out when we meet next time.’ 

She said bitterly, ‘You wouldn’t like me to come to your 
room and do them there?’ 

Momentarily he remembered: a picture of himself on 
his knees before the girl flashed into his mind, and then, 
curiously, it was succeeded by an image of the breakwater 
and a sudden rccrystallization of the emotion he had felt 
when he had found himself standing there. He was irritated 
with the girl for having brought this about. 

‘As a matter of fact, I wouldn’t ask you.’ He remem- 
bered also the girl Myrtle, the other betrayal. 

The girl said steadily, ‘I’m sorry I made a scene about 
that, Martin. You understand, I couldn’t help it. I don’t 
blame you at all. I couldn’t help myself. I thought it would 
be all right, but then I couldn’t.’ 

He accepted her apology graciously. ‘It’s all right,’ he 
said. Already he had Jurgiven and forgotten. 

‘Martin,’ she said. ‘I want us, can we try and go on as if 
it had never happened?’ 

He turned to her with an empty, somehow puzzled look 
in his eyes. He saw that her nose was shining and that a 
line of powder had moistened and stuck to her cheekbone. 
He felt slightly flattered jusi as if he had been told that 
a woman whom he had met briefly and forgotten had 
confided to a mutual friend that she was attracted by 
him. 

‘Of course,’ he said kindly. ‘Everyone has a row some- 
time. It was more my fault . . .’ 

‘Oh, Marlin,’ the girl interrupted him passionately, 
‘don’t be so . . . don’t you understand, it’s not like that at 
all. We can’t just like this say all right it’s forgotten. We 
can’t . . .’ SJic made a gesture of hopelessness, and briefly 
shut her eyes as if protecting them from a spectacle of 
agony. 

He was genuinely surprised. He raised liis brows, which 
gave him a wide-eyed cherubic expression. 
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‘We can’t just say fthat we’ll forget aK about it/ the girl 
said flatly. And the^, with a suggestion of amazed dis- 
covery: ‘Is it possible that really it all meant so little to you, 
that all this time, while Fvc been, yes, suffering, you 
haven’t given a thought to it? We can’t just forget all about 
it/ she repeated. 

‘But I thought that was what you wanted.’ 

‘Oh, it’s like talking through glass. We’ve changed, both 
of us. It wasn’t only that in your room; it started before 
then. If we . . . You fool,’ she said. 

Perhaps she was as astonished as he was. For a moment 
they stared at each other like old acquaintances, met by 
surprise, before the dawn of recognition. 

‘If we’re going to try and make it like it was before we’ll 
both have to make an effort,’ she said. 

Emotion — emotion of any sort — like money, draws out 
its like, and momentarily somewhere within him there was 
a stirring, a warmth. It started a complicated chain of 
reactions . . . 

‘. . . I’m prepared to make the effort, if you are. I don’t 
reproach you at all, Martin, but you must see it’ll be no 
easier for me than for you . . 

. . . but it was too bewildering. He resented the uneasi- 
ness it brought. For a brief instant he had lasted again fear, 
desire, interest, the emotions of life, like old memories, 
and he rejected them. 

He shrugged and emptied his glass. ‘It’ll be all right,’ he 
said indifferently. ‘You’re making too much fuss. We’ll go 
on as we were.’ 

The girl drew in her breath d(‘Cply and let it out in a 
slow shiver. ‘I’ll get you another beer,’ she said, ‘and then 
I must go.’ 


Carr had to compose his face carefully into lines of tender 
interest before going into her; and yet when his landlady 
had announced her he had felt a faint pulse of pleasure 
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within him. The girl was still standing, one hand lightly 
touching the table. ^ 

T’ll put the fire on for you,* his landlady said. She was 
totally incurious. 

‘Take off' your coal, sit down,’ Carr said. 

As soon as the other woman had left the room, the girl 
said, Tt Was ho use. I went to see him. I did try, but it was 
no use. It was like talking through glass.’ 

‘Take off your coat,’ Carr said again. 

Slie let him take it from her. 1 could use .diock treatment 
tactics, Carr thought, but perhaps not. 

‘Well, then, teli me all about it.’ 

She looked up at him sharply and suspiciously, but his 
face expressed only solicitude. 

‘It was hopcdcss,’ she said dully. - 

‘Like trying to talk through glass?’ Carr said; and then 
as she looked up again he went on quickly, ‘^Ml right, I’m 
not teasing you, don’t think dial, please. Why hopeless?’ 

She made no reply. 

‘Why hopeless? Was he hostile at all, or just indifferent?’ 

‘I phoned him this mf>ijnng and arranged to meet him. 
I met him by the Post Office -that's where we used to 
meet often. We went to a pub, I don't know what it’s 
called. He behaved as irnothing had happened, you know, 
as if, well . . . And wlicn I began to talk to him he didn’t 
seem to understand, or perhaps he wouldn't. It was 
terrible, because you know I didn’t want to, but you said 
I should, and I think you were right, but I did try. There 
was a minute when I thought, just a minute, but then he 
was shut up again. 

Tt was an eerie experience,’ she added more calmly. T 
left him in the pub and I came siraiglil here to tell you. 
I hope it’s all right me coming here.’ 

‘Of course,’ Carr said. He was struggling against a sense 
of pleasure as if it were a malaise, and yet at the same time 
he experienced a premonition ol' some unforeseeable 
disaster. ‘And what now, is it all finished?’ 
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‘We just ^aid vaguely we’d meet sonie time; he’d ring 
me. Do you know, hij wants me to darn his socks.’ Her 
voice took on a tinge of scorn. ‘Darn his socks! They’ve 
all got holes in and now he hasn’t got his mother to darn 
them.’ 

'He ought to get married,’ Carr said, and continued 
quickly, ‘Alice, if you really did try, you’ve nothing to 
reproach yourself with. You cannot help those who will 
not be helped. Did you really try?’ 

‘Yes, I did really. I don’t know, perhaps I did it wrongly, 
but I tried.’ 

‘You didn’t want to see him; you admitted to yourself 
you didn’t want to. In those circumstances it’s so dread- 
fully easy to deceive oneself . . .’ He felt driven to pursue 
this — like a husband, perhaps, who persists in questioning 
his wife’s fidelity until in desperation she invents a lover’s 
name. 

She just said, T know' I tnled.’ 

‘Of course you did, I’m sure you did. But if. . 

‘Oh, why do yoji go on?’ the girl said, with a bitterness 
that surprised him. T came to see you because . . .’ She 
broke off. 

‘Yes, why did you come to sec me?’ Carr said. 

‘Because I suppose it was because of you 1 went to see 
him.’ The hostility was still in her voice. ‘But you don’t 
give a damn for him or me, only your own- oh, whatever 
it is you do care about- the game you are playing,’ 

‘My dear,’ Carr said as if reproving a child. 

‘I’m not a complete fool.’ 

He went over to her then. Crouched forward in the 
angular arm-chair, she lo(Aed tired aiul shrunken so that 
he withdrew the hand which he had put out to touch her. 

‘I’m sorry',’ he said. 

‘You must forgive me,’ said the girl. 

She did not stay long after that, and she would not let 
him accompany her home. 
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I F he had not expected to find Robinson in the 
Gresham, why had he brought the box of eartridges in 
his pocket? He had asked himself the question but had 
not answered it. 

‘Here, you can have these back,’ Carr said. He pushed 
the box into Robinson’s hand. 

‘Thank you very much,’ the boy said insolently. ‘Very 
decent of you. Wasn’t there something else, too?’ 

‘That’ll keep for the time being,’ Carr said. 

When he turned back from the bar with the drinks, he 
saw that Robinson was disposed still to be hostile. He 
adopted jocularity; ‘(\)mc (»lf it, Martin. The independent 
bachefor life dtiesn ; seetn to be suiting you.’ For no par- 
ticular re.ason, he'added. ‘H.<d your socks darned yet?’ 

Carr had said it with irony but without malice, and the 
immediate anger of Robinson's response suggested that he 
had only been awaiting an excuse. The boy laughed 
histrionically. 'We know everything, don't we?’ he said. 
‘Now, it’s Alice you’re getting your secrets from. Now that 
I’ve seen through you. What else has she told you about 
me? Uo you take her out on pub crawls and tell her she’s 
got a .soul?’ 

The journalist felt the blood rising slowly to his face, 
and, .surprised, examined this phenomenon rather than 
listened to the boy’s savage words. 

‘I’ve got a .surpri.se for you: I'm seeing her tonight. I 
couldn’t care less, but slie s.iid she wanted to see me. Did 
you know she was seeing me? You can come if you like. 
Do you want to come?’ 

With a show of decisiveness, Carr emptied his glass. 
‘Right,’ he .said. ‘We're olfthen.’ 

I'hc habits of domination and subservience both die 
hard, and Robinson followed the older man as if it were 
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Carr who Was taking the initiative. CalT knew, however, 
as they went out into the street, where the old woman 
squatted under the verandah by her newspapers as the 
rain water ran in channels like fuses beneath her, that it 
was not he who was leading the way; that the pupil had 
out-paced the master, and the boy would never again 
surrender to him. And, as he walked with Robinson under 
the dripping roofs, over the pavements lacquered with a 
fUm of black shmc, he accepted his new role, not with 
tranquillity, but with that surrender to the inevitable 
with which the old acknowledge that the brats they 
reared, grown brawny and rebellious, have become their 
masters. 

He examined the girl closely, as she turned the coffee 
cup within her hands. There was, he thought, something 
hard, almost brassy, about her that evening. Her eyes were 
bright, the pupils sharpened, and she was forcing down the 
comers of her mouth so thnt her bottom lip protruded 
derisively. She was pale, and the comparatively dark 
hollow's of her face, emphasized by (he mean light thrown 
upwards by the table-lamp, created an impression of 
debauchery’. For the first time he looked at her as an 
object of desire. 

And then it seemed to Carr that they were both waiting 
for him to speak, the boy slouching back in his chair, his 
expression sarcastic and victorious, the girl still turning the 
cup slowly round, her eyes unblinking. 

He began to speak very quickly, but without inspiration, 
without validity, to fill the silence with the beating of 
wings. This is the moment, he thought, as still he uttered 
the impotent, tedious words, when once again something 
decisive could be said, some clear, hard statement of situa- 
tion and motive be made, that would clear the w'ay for us 
all to act and to be ourselves. Unless he could find those 
words the three of them would sit in that cafe for eternity, 
without communication or awareness, like dummies in a 
tailor’s window. 
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The moment passed and he stopped speaking. After a 
brief pause the girl said to him in an abrupt, hard voice, 
‘Well, I suppose there was some reason for you coming 
along?’ 

This was the challenge, it seemed on the surface; he was 
being given another chance; but even as he began to reply 
he knew that it was not so; the moment that has passed, 
the opportunity that has been missed have gone for 
ever. 

‘As a matter of fact, I was invited.’ He turned his eyes 
to RobinsOn, almost as if appealing for support, but the 
boy still lay back in his chair, the amused grimace on his 
face. ‘In any event,’ Carr went on with a flash of spirit, 
T thought it would be nice to sec you and Martin recon- 
ciled.’ He regretted that remark immediately and added, 
more seriously if not with sincerity, ‘It did seem to me that 
perhaps we could soil matters out if we all met together. 
It was an idea; 7 don't thmk now that it was a very 
good one.’ 

But apathy had followed liis moment of delirium and he 
cared very little what efl'ecl his words had -which w'as as 
well, for the girl replied with an unconcealed hostility. ‘I 
don’t know' that I know what you mean. There’s nothing 
to sort out or there’s been enough sorting out.’ 

Robinson’s intervention was almost surprising. ‘Derek 
only meant that we should all try to get back to what we 
used to be,’ he said mildly. " I hat was what you wanted, 
loo, w'asn’t it, .Mice?’ 

‘Yes, that’s right,’ the girl said flatly. She looked up at 
Clarr keenly, the shadow\s on her face moving to new* lines 
of harshness. In the same quiet, unemphatic tone, she said, 
‘Why don’t you get out and leave us alone?’ 

Carr thought: yes, she is desirable. He stared at the girl 
as if he had accepted a challenge. *Be careful, my dear, it 
isn’t only a matter of sock-darning, you know*. Remember 
the glass,’ he said. 

And as he left them he felt quite restored, though 
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Robinson’s Voice, jaunty and unconcertied, mocked him 
again, like a cat-call. 


‘Poor old Derek,’ Robinson said. ‘Why did you pitch into 
him like that?’ He had been sincerely surprised. 

The girl started as if she had not heard nim properly. 
T don’t know. It doesn’t matter.’ 

‘Still it serves him right, anyway. He’s been too bloody 
patronizing lately.’ ^\nd with that he dismissed Carr. ‘1 
meant to bring my socks, but I forgot. Was it for anything 
special you w^anted to see me?’ 

The girl looked up at him quickly and then down on to 
the table again. ‘Your mother came to sec me. She wanted 
me to ask you if you wouldn’t go home again.’ 

He had no great filial affection yet this pleased him. 

‘I promised her I’d sec you and tell you. I didn’t want 
to see you again.’ 

‘How was she?’ 

‘She seemed just the same.’ 

‘Well I might. VVhy shouldn’t I? At least I’d get my 
socks darned.’ 

Perhaps in that facctiousness there was an echo of* Carr. 
The girl sighed as if she were tired. ‘Well, Fve told you. 
I w'ant to ga now.’ 

‘Oh, won’t you come for a drink somewluTe?’ Robinson 
said, and then as an afterth(iught, ‘Why don’t you want 
to see me again?’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ the girl said, collecting her gloves, 
her handbag. ‘Perhaps I might some time. Come on, I 
must go now.’ 

He rose too. ‘Xo, but why don’t you want to sec me?’ 

‘Good bye, Martin,’ she said. T expect I shall see you 
again. Don’t worry; it can’t end just like this. Yes, I shall 
see you again.’ 
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F rom time to time during the next few days — mainly 
at momtints of material distress caused by his domestic 
insufiicicncy -— Robinson recalled the message from 
his mother. He continued, h(,)wcvcr, to exist as he had been 
doing and would probably in time have forgotten it had 
it not been for a chance meeting with his sister. 

In fact, he was growing to enjoy his loneliness, as some 
people develop aflection for a physical affliction. He slept 
a great deal and would lie for hours in the darkness on his 
bed in a partial sleep that gave birth to dreams and half- 
dreams in which li<- luxuriated. Awake lie indulged con- 
stantly in fantasies. He had found that he could evolve 
these most fhiendy when wvalking, so that when dreams 
would come no longer he would ihnnv back the patched 
bedspread, jump to liis feet, and, without washing, go out 
into the anonymous streets, pacing th(?tn without purpose 
or destination until he felt he was tired enough to sleep 
and dream again. 

The breakwater remained a favourite place of vigil. 
There, too, he could weave his waking-dreams, and from 
the bleak harshness of the seascape they acquired a special 
romantic flavour, satisfying in a unique way to his 
senses. There w;is a suggestion of self-sufliciency in the 
manner in which the salty, brine-encrusted stone jutting 
into the sea defied the hostility of tide .and storm. He was 
not, however, conscious of the symbolic nature of his satis- 
fliction. 

It was as he w;is returning from one of his ti-sits to tlie 
breakwater that he met his sister. He saw her crossing the 
road tow'ards him, and then without turning his head 
listened to her stejts, slow iti indecision, as she came up 
behind him. He feigned sutprisc when she spoke, greeting 
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her as if their meeting were an everyday occurrence. As 
they walked side by side, making rather uneasy conversa- 
tion, he observed with satisfaction that the pertness with 
which she had habitually treated him had been replaced 
by something that could have been either respect or 
solicitude. 

‘How’s everyone at home?’ he said, making the first 
reference to liis departure. 

‘Oh, fine, really, we’re all fine.’ 

‘Mum’s all right? I must go over soon, but I don’t seem 
to have much time these days.’ 

‘Yes, Mum’s fine too.’ 

A little later she said, ‘Mum’s a bit upset since you’ve 
gone, not that she shows it much but you can tell.’ 

‘I’ve been thinking I might come back,’ Robinson said, 
to his own surprise. As soon as he had said it, he was 
steeped in a hot bath-water glow of nostalgia. 

‘Everything’s the same, nothing’s really altered 
really, except . . .’ She looked up at him. ‘Shall I tell 
them?’ 

‘No, wait a bit!’ A decision should not be made so 
accidentally. 

‘Well, shall I tell them I’ve seen you?’ 

‘Yes,’ Robinson said, ‘yes’, without having heard her. 

The water* w'as soaking into him, softening his muscles, 
taking some of the stiffness out of his bonts. 


As he walked back to his lodgings thoughts of lus home 
and especially his mother invaded him. Childhood 
memories, scenes of tedious domestic intim: cy were trans- 
muted into tableaux as cheerful and rcassui'ng as those 
family-circle advertisements for breakfast cert Is. It was 
not love that moved him — his solipsism had driven that 
out — but his sister’s show of affection had stimulated 
something reciprocal in him. 

Back in his room, stretched on the patched quilt, he 
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surrendered himself to sentimentality. When he first 
realized that there was no insuperable barrier to his 
returning home he shied away frora the idea, as a caged 
animal might retreat from an unfamiliar object thrown 
into its pen. Then he approached it warily, sniffing it and 
dabbing it furtively with his paws, before retreating again 
into the corner of his cage; finally, boldly, he took it in his 
teeth, savaged it and devoured it. 

He was lying on the rumpled bed, exploring with his 
eyes tb^ yellow patterns of damp on the ceiling and finger- 
ing the rash on his face, which had, in fact, latterly 
improved. The idea of his return home had much resistance 
to overcome before it ultimately possessed him. His final 
scenes with his parents before leaving the house had sunk 
beneath the surface of his mind and he liad to dr^ag them 
up from beneath to find what had been said and done. At 
first they aj^peared nightmarish and terrifying but as he 
went through them painfully, phrase by phrase, they look 
on a less formidable aspect. 

The decision made or, at any rate, his acquiesence 
secured — he Icajit from tlie bed, moving with that thought- 
less intemperance the weak must adopt in order to act 
at all. 

His letter was brief: 

Dear Mum and Dad, 

I dojCl k7iow why I behaved as I did that time, I doiCt k?wiv 
what came over me, I carH explain it, I expect Sybil has told 
you she saw me today. Seeing ho made me think of you all at 
home very much and I was ashamed of myself I would like to 
come back, though I don't know whether you will want me after 
the way I behaved, I apologize very sincerely and hope you 
will accept my apologies. If you do will you write to me here 
and let me know? 

Love to you both, 

Martin. 

When he had written the letter he descended to the 
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odorous depths of the basement and knocked on his land- 
lady’s door. 

‘Mrs. Brogan, I thipk I shall probably be leaving soon. 
I think rd better give you a week’s notice, will that be 
all right? 

‘By the way, I wonder if you’ve such a thing as a two- 
penny-halfpenny stamp? Oh, it doesn’t matter, thank you 
anyway.’ 

Up in his room again, he hastily packed some of his 
belongings while the fever of action was still upon him. 
Then he subsided on the bed. That evening for the first 
time for many nights he did not go out. 


‘I wondjer if you’ve such a thing as a twopenny-halfpenny 
stamp?’ They were Robinson’s first words on entering the 
office the following morning. 

Hargreaves was bent over his desk,* rummaging in a 
drawer. He did not answer^ and Robinson asked again, 
‘Peter, have you a stamp?’ 

Hargreaves did not look up. ‘Sorry, I haven’t.’ 

As Robinson began to draw out his files he heard 
Hargreaves opening and shutting drawers, the rustle of 
papers. It was perhaps because of the sudden cessation 
of movement that he looked up. Hargreaves was stand- 
ing upright behind his desk, looking thoughtfully and 
anxiously in front of him. His eyes were focused on or near 
Robinson. 

It was only as the boy asked the question that he re- 
membered. So fully had his fantasies occupied his mind 
that the real events of the past had been crowded out. 
‘What’s up?’ 

‘It’s damned awkward, a stinker. I’ve had something 
acquired, pinched.’ 

‘Pinched? Where from?’ Such an answer had been 
expected. 

Hargreaves was speaking as if to himself. ‘I know it was 
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there. From my drawer. There’s no other possible place. 
Of course, I was a bloody fool.’ 

‘What was it?’ Robinson said, because he had to. 

‘A gim.’ 

‘A gun,’ the boy repeated. 

‘I showed it you, didn’t I? Did I show it to you?’ 

‘I don’t know,’ Robinson said. ‘I can’t remember.’ It 
was true; he could not remember. ‘Perhaps it’s a joke. 
Are you sure?’ 

‘Of course I’m sure. No joke. There was some ammo 
and that’s gone too.’ 

‘Well?’ Robinson said, trying to appear just mildly 
concerned. 

‘I shall have to report it.’ 

That blow was more or less expected. ‘Had you a 
licence?’ 

‘No, of course not,’ Hargreaves said. ‘That’s the hell 
of it.’ ' 

‘You’ll get into a hell of a row.’ 

‘I know that,’ Hargreaves said irritably. ‘But you can’t 
have any bloody fool running about with a loaded gun. 
You never know, you know. It might be anyone.’ 

‘Well, what will the police be able to do?’ Robinson said 
weakly. 

‘I expect they know their drill.' 

‘When did it go?’ Robinson asked; but without waiting 
for an answer went on, ‘Why not wait a day or two and 
see if it turns uj)?' 

‘How can it, for crying out loud?’ 

‘Well, someone may just have borrowed it and will 
bring it back.’ 

‘Can do,’ Hargreaves said unhappily, and added, 
mustering the wry smile of an Englishman in adversity, 
‘It’d better c>r I’ll be spending six months in the glass- 
house.’ 

Just before they went for lunch Hargreaves said, ‘Oh, 
did you want a stamp? I’ve got one after all.’ 
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‘That’s all right, thanks,’ Robinson said. T don’t want 
it now.’ 


He telephoned the newspaper office from the first kiosk he 
came to. There was a long delay before Carr came to the 
telephone, and all the time Robinson scratcHed nervously 
at his face. 

T’ve got to sec you. Immediately. Now.’ 

‘No go, I’m afraid,’ Carr said. ‘I’m tied up.’ 

‘But I’ve got to, I tell you.’ 

‘I’m sorry, but I doii’t sec how I can.’ 

‘You’ve got to, or . . .’ 

‘Oh, all right, but I can’t until this evening. If you’ve 
got to see me.’ 


He waited for the reporter^ outside th£ Public Library, 
impatiently pacing between the telephone boxes and the 
bicycle racks, among the tied dogs, and the old men 
shuffling up and down the steps. As he saw Carr cross the 
road, step on to the pavement, his open coat blown out 
like wings by the wind, a stab of fierce hatred for the elder 
man shot through him. 

‘I’ve got tor have the gun back,’ Robinson said at once, 
disregarding Carr’s greeting. 'I’ve got to have it. You can’t 
play any tricks on me this time. At once.’ 

The hatred became almost insupportable as he 
saw Carr smile — patronizingly it seemed — and as the 
journalist began to speak, Robinson grasped his arm 
tightly. 

‘I must have it now. Give it to me.’ 

Carr began to try to disengage himself, but as Robinson’s 
grip did not slacken relinquished the effort. 

‘I don’t carry dangerous weapons about with me, 
Martin,’ he said with an attempt at lightness that to the 
boy seemed mockery. 
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‘You can get it. We’ll go and get it now.’ 

Yet even as he persisted he felt as if he were only going 
through the motions of determination and that the gun, or 
whatever it was that it stood for, had passed for ever from 
his reach, as irrevocably as if it had been thrown into the 
sea. 

Carr’s delay in replying seemed only to indicate un- 
concern. 

‘Where is it?’ 

‘r\c got it put away safely,’ Carr said, ‘but I just can’t 
get it at immediate notice.’ 

‘You’re lying,’ Robinson said, tightening his grip on 
Carr’s arm and pushing his face close to the reporter’s. 
‘You arc trying to trick me. We’re going to get it now.’ 

Carr’s jerked himscll* free suddenly. ‘What do you need 
it for?’ 

Robinson could dist ern that his adversary was unsure of 
himself, though lie did not guess the cause. ‘What’s that to 
you? What do you care? It doesn’t matter to anyone but me.’ 

Bluffing, Carr said with a show of decisiveness, ‘Because 
unless you tell me and unless I believe you I won’t give 
it to you.’ 

If he had expected this to produce an outburst it was 
not forthcoming. Robinson sounded almost puzzled. ‘It, 
it wasn’t mine, you know. I borrowed it and the chap 
w^ants it back.’ 

‘Yes,’ Carr said. ‘Who lent it to you?’ 

‘All right, I took it from his drawer, but now he's missed 
it and I’ve got to put it back.’ 

Carr turned half away and the wind when he spoke 
muffled his words. 

‘What did you say?’ 

‘I said, “All right, I’ll gel it for you as soon as I can.” 
I’ll ring you.’ Carr’s voice was without expression. He 
looked directly at Robinson and began to raise his arm in 
a gesture that, oddly to the boy, suggested supplication. 

‘You’re not tricking me?’ 
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‘I’ll get it for you as soon as I can,’ Carr repeated, still 
without expression. ‘I must get back to the office. I’ll ring 
you.’ 

Robinson let him go and watched him walk away. tJarr 
staggered when the full force of the wind struck as he 
reached the corner, but he put his head down and turned 
into it. 



21 


T he gale increased and blew unremittingly all night 
and the next morning too. In the streets it was like 
a demon, buffeting and harrying the walkers, twang- 
ing nerve strings, making for error. Sometimes above the 
sky would be blue, a pale laundry tint, liJt then masses of 
white cloud would be piled across it, and these would 
shade off into grey and black. When the rain came it was 
in sharp, vicious bursts that were driven by the wind 
almost parallel with the pavements. 

Carr was caught in one of these rain squalls as he made 
his way from the police station to his lodgings. He scorned 
to seek shelter ard took pleasure in his beating. 

The letter was on the table in the hall. He picked it up, 
held it in his hand a moment and then, with a nervousness 
that resembled superstition, jiut it in his pocket and went 
in for lunch. Even afterwards in his room he held it again 
in his hand, trying to discern significailcc in its thickness, 
in the writing on the envelope, before impatiently tearing 
his finger raggedly beneath the Hap. He read it standing 
by the window which was clattering in its frame like a 
rattle. 

Dear Derek, (his wife wrote) 

This is a difficult letter to write. I have jour letter in front 
of me and could try to write somethinsi in keeping with its mood 
but I think you will probably when you read this be far re- 
moved from that mood, 1 suppose you do remember what you 
wrote. 

I seem to be playing with words when I should be answering 
you plainly. Well, the answer is, Derek, that 1 am not prepared 
to start again. I could not go through it all again. Mow that I 
have written that I suppose I could end the letter. It was you 
who told me that when something is over the kindest thing is 
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to let it die. Tou also said once: the best way we can show 
our pity for people is by letting them alone. You know how I 
respected your wisdom in these delicate matters of personal 
relationships. J^ow^ however^ you seem — if I am wrongs I am 
sorry — to be asking for my pity. I thought you had more pride. 
Having learned my lesson from you — in more than one way — I 
am going to leave you alone. 

All that perhaps sounds more bitter than I really am. Tou 
ask, why did we fail? Of course, I also went over that in my 
mind again and again. At first I was inclined to blame myself 
but now I think—you always preferred me to be horrsi — that 
vou were the more to blame. 

I could say that you were too selfish or too self-centred but 
that would be a ^simplification. You were often very generous and 
often very kind. Only you could only love me occasionally, not 
for myself, but ivhenyou could fit me cotnfortably into your own 
private drama, your own idea of things- -such as the night in 
Darlington, yes, I lemember it! You could never accept things as 
they were. You had always .0 create situations. It might have 
been all right if I had been prepared to suffer with you, but I 
don't like suffering very much. 

I have reached the stage now where — if there was any point 
in it — / could see you. I dof?t regret our time together, quite 
apart even from Carol, whom you can see of course whenever you 
want tt). She is very well at present and very good, except for 
a precociousness that leads sometimes to embarrassing situations 
Let me know if you want to see her. 

I really do mean all this, Derek. Good luck, 

Yvonne. 

PS. I must be getting nld,Jor now / can tolerate the thought 
of belonging to the boingeoiue. 

It was the postscript that bothered him. Apparently it 
was in answer to something he had written but he could 
not remember the reference. He puzzled over it to the 
exclusion of everything else in the letter. It irritated him 
like a word that one knows one knows but cannot recall. 
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After he had lit a cigarette, Carr glanced through the 
letter again, the corners of his mouth drawn in as if sucking 
away Wtterness. Hci held the sheets thoughtfully for a 
moment, tapping them against the palm ol'his other hand, 
and then he tore them across twice and dropped the pieces 
into the grate, 'llierc was no sense of disaster and Carr 
realized that Tie could have been expecting nothing else. 
Only the room seemed a little colder, the streets through 
the window lashed by the rain a little more desolate and 
the vky darker. 

Yet the mere hour or so previously when he had left the 
police station he had realized with astonishment that an 
unfamiliar optimism was pumping vigour into his steps, 
deeper breaths of air into his lungs. He had gone without 
hope, in order only that he could consoh* himself with the 
reflection that he had at least tried. 

Certainly at lust the detective had been reluctant to 
give him the gun, ‘but Carr had discerned the absence of 
determination in his initial rdfUsal - -almost an absence of 
interest — and under the journalist's persistence Holmes 
gave way, 

‘He can’t do any harm with it. I told you there was no 
ammunition. But it isn’t his, you see. and he must return 
it. Show that warm-li(*artrdness that is so characteristic 
of the forces f)f huv and order in our gallant little island,’ 
Carr had said. 

‘This is just a matter of personal fi iendship.’ the dcieciive 
said seriously. 

T .sincerely appreciate it,' Carr said. 

He had signed the receipt. 

But now^ that sense of optimism seemed foolish, as empty 
as a boxer’s boasts before his humiliation in the garish 
arena. Still, the boxer, even when he knvw\s his defeat is 
inevitable, may fight on for a few nmnds, not from any 
highfalutin principle of pride nor in order to prolong the 
spectacle for those who have paid g(n)d brass Ibr the sight 
of blood, but simply because once a man has started to do 
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something, he must continue — save forcible restraint — 
until he makes the decision to slop. The harder one is 
punched, the harder it becomes to make a decision, even 
that which will save one from the punches. 

So Carr telephoned to the Town Hall. Robinson was 
not available, but the journalist left a message that if the 
boy would visit him that evening he would have something 
for him. 

In the afternoon he had an especially tedious assign- 
ment on the outskirts of the town. It took longer than he 
had anticipated and the report that he wrote ii\ the office 
— w'hose floors were strewn with balls of paper, whose ash- 
trays overflowed on to the desks, whose uncovered type- 
writers grinned like skulls — went badly, so that he was late 
to depart. 

The wet was seeping through his mackintosh at the 
shoulders as he went out beneath the swinging lights that 
filled the street with moving shadows." The late-homing 
workers walked quickly, hcirds down into the wind. 

The pub by the station was almost empty. The gas 
poker still hissed beneath the charcoal fire, beside which, 
half-asleep, chins sunk on their chests, were iwo old men 
in seedy greatcoats, waiting, perhaps, for that long-priced 
winner that would never run. The barmaid, a plain and 
breastless woman, broke off her conversation with the 
waiter-on in his stained white jacket to serve Carr with 
a rum. 

He sat at the other side of the fire from the old men, who 
took no notice of him at all, not even raising their heads 
when he dragged forward his chair, as if he were incor- 
poreal. He huddled over the fire, glancing at the evening 
paper, alternately raising to the flames one foot and then 
the other, from which the steam arose like marsh-mist. His 
first rum seemed meagre so with the second he ordered — 
for food, as it were — a bottle of stout. He felt the warmth 
of the second rum spreading in his chest like a flower un- 
folding. And then the third rum, 
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The fire had burned up and Carr pushed back his chair, 
this time to stride to the bar with vigour. Now there were 
a number of men standing with glas3cs in their hands. The 
fraternity! There was fraternity, too, when we sat on the 
steps outside the sunken canteen hut, tossing the bottles 
over our shoulders to fall plop into the sand, under the 
purple sky, bawling the words of our songs, to fall plop 
into the sand. 

And when he looked up the old woman in black, with a 
string bag on the tabic in front of her, smiled into his face. 

‘You’ve got to have a little comfort these days, haven’t 
you?’ she said. 

‘Indeed you have,’ Carr replied. 

And he remembered another woman who a long while 
ago had bent over a corpse — but, no, there could have 
been in fact no corpse — and had said, ‘God is not mocked.’ 

‘I’ll b^ honest with you, I’m telling you, it’s my only 
comfort. “Give it up, Mary,” my friend said. “It’ll be the 
death of you, y'ou and you# bottle of stout,” she said. 
“Give it up,” I said. “Why that'd be the d('aih of me, like 
throwing the baby away with the bath water.” ’ 

Suddenly there was a sweep of desolation spread all 
around him like a sluggish, oily sea. Yet as one of the 
fraternity and with the rum warm within him he could 
endure it. 

‘Still it’s \cry nice bath water,’ he said, and his words 
fell plop into the oily sea. 

The old woman cackled hoarsely. ‘\"cry nice bath 
water,’ she said. ‘ I hat’s good, that is. \"ery nice bath 
water.’ 

Plop, plop went the bath water. 

‘God is not mocked,’ Carr said quietly to the woman as 
he went by her and out. 

But in the street he was back to normality, well, almost, 
anyway. Only all the lights, multiplied by their reflections 
on the wet roads, dazzled, like the sun on sand or on an 
oily sea. 
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He was watching from the corner by the bar a young 
couple seated at a low table just within the lounge. The 
boy puts his hand on* her arm and she looks up at him, 
coquettish, tender, and Carr feels like God — or as God 
might feel if the devil were not evil but only mischievous. 
And she says something insulting to him, so that he raises 
his eyebrows in mock indignation, and he says something 
insulting to her so that she throws her head sharply away 
in mock anger, and God watches them both benignly cLS 
they lean forward and press hands, and laugh into each 
other’s faces. 

But God, by the bar, with the two glasses — the small 
one with the brown dregs of spirit like a dose of medicine 
and the long one, fluted, with the spumes of beer on its 
sides — becomes bored with his children and smiles grimly 
to himself. Then he stops smiling. And then he smiles 
again. And for a moment he closes his eyes. And then he 
opens them again. And opening therh he secs his face 
reflected in the mirror bcltind the bar, but he sees it 
suddenly not as the familiar battered mask hut broken 
down into its components: strange — as the surface of the 
moon seen through a telescope; face disintegrated into 
eyes, nose, mouth, mole, embossed on a surlacc of white 
plasticine. He empties the long glass and goes out again. 

And somewhere outside standing in the middle of the 
pavement the woman points upwards. ‘There, there . . . 
you can sec it now,’ she says. T can’t sec anything,’ her 
companion says. She looks fragile, like a sick woman. Tt 
was there,’ she says almost pleadingly, ‘I saw it.’ ‘Well, it 
isn’t there now,’ the man says. 

Carr’s throat and mouth arc filled with cotton-wool. He 
takes the small glass fastidiously between his third finger 
and his thumb, raises it to the hole in his face, swallows, 
and the .sickly petrol-like spirit slides down. The cotton- 
wool disappears. 

Carr thinks: What had that woman seen in the sky? Did 
I see a woman pointing to the sky? 
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‘When the seagulls come in — ^you see them on the golf 
course — ^you know then it’s going to be bad, really bad.’ 
Someone else had said that. Or had someone else said 
that? 

And now someone else, adjacent along the bar, is saying: 
‘That’s one thing you shouldn’t do never. I know, I tell 
you. You shduldn’t never leave your watch lying on a 
cold surface. Christ, don’t I know what I’m talking about!’ 

‘I really couldn’t say I’m sure,’ Carr says, or in fact 
doesn’t say, or if he says it, says it so that no-one hears him 
say it. 

The long glass and the small glass. 

And now he is talking himself. Tn drink’s house there 
arc many mansions,’ he is saying, ‘lint God is not mocked. 
He knows a true drinker when he sees one, on the sea or 
in the desert, plop. Did I tell you about that lime I held 
my brother a hand u?i the march? I use the word brother 
figuratively of course, being an only child. Comradeship 
is all. Fraternity, acidity aiuH sodomy. There was a night 
once when wr\l beaten it olTUi some wog \illage — out of 
bounds, of course - to rais(‘ hell and wt^got drunk on arak. 
Well — you know^ arak, a bit like vodka well, arak is 
really the most friglitful stuff to get drunk on and we got 
lost and y,c slejJt somewhere in the desert in the sand. .Vnd 
- what, w’hat was I going to sa\? Oli, yes, in the morning, 
woke U]), and there was, there were, bloody great birds, 
their wings like, like, like . , . dark slnidows . . . and tln.'se 
birds . . .’ 

‘There was a mate on the ship,’ his companion is sa) ing. 
‘I'oughcst bastard I ever knew. All the crew, and they 
were Liverpool toughs loo, and they are lough, were 
.scared stiff of him. Well, w hen I tell you he used to pick 
out the biggosl, toughest, first week every trip and fight 
him, make him fight, and fight they did, just to show’ them 
who w'as boss. I saw* him break throe men's jaws. But he 
was like, like you wx'rc saying, like a kid over birds, ahvays 
had one in his cabin, talk to it he would, kiss it. It made 
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you think to see him with these birds. And, you know, he 
hadn’t a hair on his body.’ 

The small glass and the long glass# 

And then somewhere else he is with three other men. 
‘Cheers,’ he says. The long glass. And then ‘Cheers,’ he 
says. The small glass. 

‘He’s in a fine old state tonight, isn’t he, the old bastard,’ 
someone is saying. ‘So communicative and witty. Some 
people of course drink to become eloquent.’ 

'I could tell you things,’ Carr says, ‘things you would 
never conceive of.’ 

‘And some people, of course, drink so that they can’t 
conceive.’ 

‘Things you would never conceive of. I could tell 
you . . .’ And he just walks out. 

And then there is a period of darkness. 

And then Carr is sitting alone at a table under some 
stairs in a large vaulted room which appears to be full of 
fog, fog so thick that not oniv’i'ean he scarcely see the bar at 
the far end but so thick as to mufTle, as if with cotton- 
wool, the voices of '(hose talking within the room. 

He is leaning forw'ard on the table, taking the weight on 
his forearms. I'he lids are drooping ovei* his red-rimmed 
eyes; his face is white and puffed and the shaj)e has gone 
from his mouth and jaw\ Rut he contemplates the fact of 
his drunkenness with some satisfaction. He is thinking 
slowly, in w'ords rather than in concepts. 

‘Time,’ Blake said, ‘is the mercy of ctci nily,’ but can 
there be both time and eternity? Did he nuMn rather that 
time is the guise assumed by eternity to mask from men its 
terrible, inescapable reality. Even alcohol is sufficient to 
reveal the illusivencss of time, but no aiccjhol, not even 
death, can save one from eternity. 

The landlord is shouting ‘Time.’ Eternity, gentlemen, if 
you please! Carr would shout back to liini, shout in his 
teeth that time is no time, is not time, is timeless, betimes 
is timely, is time-honoured, time-serving, time out of mind 
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and meantime is full-time and half-time and Timons of 
Athens; but the cotton-wool is back in his throat again and 
when he raises the small glass to the hole in his face he 
finds himself unable to swallow. 

Outside the trees reel against the stars. He is alone in a 
street of shaf)es that he can neither hear nor sec, and the 
sand and the* oily sea slide and pitch beneath his feet. He 
leans ageiinst a wall and closes his eyes, but God is not 
mocked and he feels the world spinning around him. If he 
keeps his eyes closed the world will spin him away, will 
spill him away with lh(‘ reeling stars, away from the in- 
visible, inaudible shapes, from the birds on the golf course 
to the cold eternity where there is not even the illusion of 
time. 

He takes a few steps forward and vomits into the gutter. 
When he straightens himself ho sees the passers-by step 
away from liiin in disgust. He is baek in the world again. 
He exists again. Existence is the smarting of his eyes, the 
pulse beating painfully b<*hip,d his forehead, the stale taste 
of the vomit in his nK‘Uth. 

And then he goes home. 
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N O, sorry, he’s not in yet. Any message?’ 

‘I’ll ring later,’ Robinson said, putting down the 
receiver. 


He fingered the box of ammunition in his pocket. The 
question was whether there would be any point at all in 
returning it without the gun. On the whole he persuaded 
himself against it. It was perhaps his reluctance to take any 
action, a kind of paralysis of the will, that was the deciding 
factor. Since the prc\'ious evening when he had called at 
Carr’s lodgings four times in two hours until the landlady 
had been stirred from her placidity to drive him away 
with upbraidings, it had been like this, the will inert and 
sluggish. 

When Hargreaves came back into tire room, Robinson 
said with a schoolboy-like deceit fulness, ‘The revolver, it 
hasn’t turned up yet, 1 suppose?' 

‘No,’ Hargreaves? said. 

‘You haven’t told the police vet?’ 

‘Not yet.’ 

Hargreaves did not leave the room again until lunch- 
time and then when Robinson telephoned the newspaper 
office he was told that Carr had been in but had gone out. 
It was mid-way through the afternoon before the boy had 
another opportunity to use the telephone privately. 

‘Yes?’ he heard Carr's voice. 


‘It’s me, Martin.’ 


‘Oh, yes, Martin, I . . .’ 

‘Four times I called round last night, four limes. Where 
were you? You promised me. You’re playing with me 
again. You haven’t got it, you . . .’ 

‘I’m sorry. I have it. You can have it whenever you 
want. I got caught up.’ 

‘I don’t believe you. 1 must have it.’ 
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'All right/ Carr said. 'Come round here when you’ve 
finished work. Good-bye.’ 


He had wrapped the revolver carelessly in a piece of 
newspaper and when he entered the reception room held 
it out to Robinson without a word. The boy grabbed at 
it and put it in his pocket. 

They looked at each other. 

‘I’n sorry/ Carr said. T wasn’t caught up. I was getting 
drunk. Or perhaps it’s the same thing.’ 

It was the elder man who looked away. His head ached; 
the skin of his forehead IHt as if it were drawn tight across 
the skull. It was, possibly, because the palms of his hands 
w’cre sweating that he rubbed them together, as if washing 
them, before he said, ‘Well, cheerio, then.’ 


After normal working liours the keys of the various sections 
were hung in the port^us’ roAm. Robinson hesitated out- 
side the entrance. 

‘I don’t care what you bloody say. A bloody forward 
who can’t hold a bloody ball isn’t a bloody forward/ a 
voice inside the room was saying. 

He tiptoed back into the adjoining toilet room. He 
wanted time to think it out, but he could not concentrate 
his thoughts. He made wviK'r, waslied his hands, looked at 
himself in the mirror, fingeicd his scabs. Then he w^nt to 
the window to look out on to the municipal gardens, with 
the chairs and tables of the cafe stacked against the pal- 
ings. A young woman was bending over a man in a bath- 
chair adjusting his blanket. As she straightened she seemed 
to turn her face towards Robinson and he instinctively 
stepped back from the window. He left the toilet. 

'And as for Blackhousc he couldn’t kick my bloody 
arse.’ 

'riic porter on dut\ was a big man with bony features 
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over which the red skin fell in folds like the peel of a fruit 
which has decayed within. He had been talking to the 
Mayor’s chauffeur. 

‘I want the key,’ Robinson said. 

‘Only heads of departments and assistant heads of 
departments can take out the keys, you know that.’ 

‘I, I left something in my room.’ 

‘And I suppose you want me to get it for you. Nine till 
five, you’re all the bloody same, with your nice white 
collars, think we’ve nothing to do but run after you.’ 

‘No,’ Robinson said in alarm. ‘1 don’t want yoi: to get 
it. It doesn’t matter.’ 

The porter might have continued the play a little longer, 
but at that point there was the sound of footsteps in the 
hall outside. j\s he went out he said to Robinson, ‘All 
right, take the key, but mind you bring it back sharp.’ 

So Robinson, still not thinking, took the key. Went up 
the ornate staircase, opened the door of the clerks' section, 
walked along the partitioned corridor to the room he 
shared with Hargreaves . . t to find that that, in its turn, 
was locked. The ke^y of that door was not hung in the port- 
ers’ room; indeed the room was seldom lockecl, could only 
have been locked by Hargreaves who must hold the key. 

Hale then for Hargreaves, who had frustrated him, then 
hate again/or Carr that swallowed the earlier hate. He did 
consider leaving the revolver and the cartridges in one of 
the typists’ rooms, but remembered in time that if a stir 
were caused the porter would recall his presence that 
evening. He rattled furiously the locked door-handle, as 
if his passion could break down its resistance. Then he 
released it and smiled. The thought had slid into his mind: 
‘To-morrow will do just as w'ell.’ The thought had slid into 
his mind and so he grasped it and held it and so he moved 
his mouth into the shape of a smile - such a smile as one 
sees sometimes on the face of a person opposite in a train 
or bus and from which one averts one’s eyes in a kind of 
apprehensive shame. 
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‘Directors choose the bloody team, but do they . . 

Robinson put the key back on its hook. ‘Good night,’ he 
said. 

And out, across the municipal gardens into the street, 
the shape of a smile still on his face. As he turned towards 
the approaching stream of traffic before crossing the road 
he saw again the woman pushing the man in the bath- 
chair. She held her head high, her face closed like a 
deserted warehouse, looking straight in front of her at 
nothing; and brieffy Robinson pitied her, but by the time 
he had cros*scd the street he had forgotten. 


Great pear-shaped globules, like pendent drops of blood 
magnified except that lliey were of varied colours, hung all 
around. The\ l^ad the consistency of breasts but their 
texture \Nas like that nf coarse sacking. For an instant they 
would appear to move but then again they were still, so 
that the effort to decide whether tlie motion or the immo- 
bility were illusion wa*^ an ab*ysmal anguish. 

Even in dreams one can w ithstand oaIv a limited degree 
of agony. Garr awoke, forced some saliva intr) his mouth, 
looked at his watcli. It was only eight oMock. He had 
fallen asleep leaving ilu* light burning. Fhc evening paper 
was crumpled under his shoulder: he dragged it from 
beneath him petulantly and pu'^hed it olf the bed. 

He swung liis feet on to the floor. His head still ached 
but where there had betm a dull pressure over the surface 
of the skull there was now only a single sharp point of pain 
above his left eye. He rubbed the skin of his forehead and 
face as if he w cnild knead it int(^ numbness. 

Even after he had washed he was wrapped in sleep and 
dream as in a thin envelope that muffled his perceptions, 
filmed over the feeling surface of the skin. When his land- 
lady stopped him at the fool of the stairs he had to ask her 
twice to repeal her domestic cjucry and then answered 
vaguely. Tlic sense of disembodiment persisted in the 
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Street, so that he walked clumsily like a man distrustful of 
his capacity after an operation; persisted even under the 
bright lights of the Gresham, rubbing shoulders at the bar, 
breathing the air soured by the others who breathed. Yet 
humanity is inescapable and by the time he saw the boy 
he was losing something of his feeling of incorporeity and, 
glass in hand, was ready again to become a member of 
the race. 

He watched Robinson pushing through the crowd of 
drinkers and thought how now he had lost his air of shy- 
ness and walked without self-awarcncss or curiosity. And 
when their eyes caught there was nothing Carr could do 
but join the boy. 

‘Drink,’ Carr said, ‘is a great pn)Voker of four things, 
and the fourth is the most appalling headaclic. Can wc 
find a table, move away from this a little?’ 

‘All right about the gun?’ Carr said. 

He did not even hear the boy’s ausvver. 

They talked for a while in clipped, v'crbless phrases 
as men in bars do who have nothing to say to each 
other. ^ 

In a pause Carr thought suddenly: it is time I left this 
town. 

As soon as the thought entered his head he wondered 
why he had waited sr» long. 

He interrupted Robinson. T’m thinking of leaving this 
town,’ he said. 

‘Leaving?’ 

‘I can always gel a J(j]) on another paper.’ He was think- 
ing aloud rather than informing the boy. ‘I'lierc’s nothing 
to keep me here. I’ve been here long enough in fact. One 
gets rusty. Mo\'cment helps to ward off boredom. A 
nuisance the actual physical busintss of departure, of 
course, finding s(micwhcre tolerable to live and so on. You 
have to work a damn sight harder too when you go on a 
new paper, getting to know the town; it’s the same with 
one’s pleasures, too, naturally. Down South, I tliink — 
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not London though, no large city, hundred thousand 
maximum.’ 

In one instant the idea was born; in the next he had 
familiarized himself with it. Now it was as if it were a 
decision he had made weeks previously. He felt almost 
light-hearted, as if he were about to start a holiday. 

‘Does Alice 'know you’re going?’ Robinson asked unex- 
pectedly. 

‘Alice, oh no, good heavens no, I haven’t seen her for 
weeks.’ 

‘How long a notice do you have to give?’ 

Carr had to ask Robinson to repeat the qucstif)n. 

‘Oh, a iTumth. Union agreement.’ 

‘I’m probably going liomc,’ the boy said. 

‘Home?’ Carr repeated vaguely. 

‘1 mean home to my peoj)le.’ 

‘Oh* ye^, of rours(‘ Ciood. As a matter of faet, I thought 
y(ni seemed chirpicr this evening/ he lied ])()Iitt’ly. ‘I’m 
sure you’re doing the right thing. It's iif) fun living in digs 
these days, not like before iht war, when . . . 

‘I shall have to ^jiend Christmas h(‘re/ he went cm, ‘but 
should get away in the New Year. That's a good time to 
move. Perhaps this new year I shall . . 

T .saw my sister the other day and she' said they wanted 
me back at home, now all this ih'^s is ovc'r.’ 

‘Carr reborn in the New Ve*ir. Kitsch! But the simple 
symbolism i.s rather pleasing.’ 

‘And there’s no dembt that Fll he more c omfortable at 
home.’ 

T’m sorry I didn’t meet ycni earlier with the gun,’ 
Carr .said. He had already almost dt'paricd. I hc time had 
come to tie up the loose ends, shake hands with one’s 
enemies. 

‘That's all right,’ Robinson returned equably. T'll put 
it back in the morning now.’ 

‘Oh, you haven’t put it back yet?’ 

Carr ordered two drinks from a passing waiter and there 
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was a lull in their conversation. One was returning home; 
the other was departing. 

Tying up the loose ends, Carr said,, ‘I wonder if they will 
make an arrest.* 

He did not wait for Robinson to comment. ‘By God, it 
was a queer affair, wasn’t it?* His voice took on a livelier 
tone. ‘And how we got landed right in the middle of it — 
well, you more than me,’ — anxious to be fair. He clicked 
his tongue in a kind of wonder. 

It was something to take away with him; would be 
something to store up against the future. That town! God, 
yes, I remember. Four or five years after the war it would 
have been . . . but that w^as in another country and be- 
sides the wrench is dead. Literally, by heavens! 

‘It has been an extraordinary interlude, hasn’t it?’ Carr 
said, this time waiting for the boy to answer. 

‘It’s not been much fun for me,’ Robinson muttered, 
sulkily perhaps. 

‘No?’ Carr said blankly, and w'cnt on with more ani- 
mation: ‘You know, I scarcely knew you before the 
unfortunate Mrs. McCarlcss. You were just a chap in 
the Town Hall. It seems longer than that, doesn’t it? 
We’ve had some fair times, haven’t we? You and Alice 
and all the rest — have you seen that li'llow Hyains 
lately?’ 

‘He’s over there,’ Robinson said, indicating with his 
hand. 

Carr turned and saw the Jew in a c:harai:teristic pose 
leaning over a table at which four women w'erc sitting; 
they were all laughing. 

‘He’s quite a character in a w^ay, isn’t he?’ Carr said. 
‘Apeneck Sweeney. What a boy!’ The Jew too would have 
his place in the fabulous narrative. 

‘We’ve had some fair times, haven’t we?’ Carr repeated 
reflectively. 

Robinson only grunted in reply, and, in atonement for 
his self-absorption, Carr said, ‘I’m glad you’re going 
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home.* He was about to add, ‘Is it all right with Alice, 
too?’ but felt a sudden reluctance to speak of the girl. 

It was while he wai examining this reservation that he 
heard Robinson, speaking slowly as if each word were 
drawn with pain, say, ‘I shall never forget her.’ 

‘Never forget her,’ Carr repealed in amazement. ‘I 
don’t undcrstaYid. Have you two finally finished, I mean 
completely?’ 

‘It can never happen again. Xo, I don’t mean Alice,’ 
Robinson said imj)aticntly. ‘Her. I shall never have 
another woman like her. "fhere can’t be many like her.’ 

‘Oh, I see,’ Carr said. 

^\s Carr was emptying liis glass, the boy said, ‘It really 
is all over now, isn’t it? Funny, I feel that too, though 
nothing’s changed really, I mean there hasn’t been any 
arrest or anylhi^i.r. l>ut it’s tin* first time Fve really felt 
since it*sta:ted that ranv it’s o\cr.’ 

‘It might never have happened,* (’^arr said rather dis- 
tractedly, as he rose to his feet. ‘Well, of course I shall be 
seeing you before I g(». We’ll have to have a farewell 
symposium.’ 
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W HY have you come?’ Carr said. 

The girl stood within the porch, outlined 
against the yellow glow of the street lamp be- 


hind her. He could not see her face, but one ungloved 


hand was moving like an animal against the lapel of her 


coat. 


‘Is it raining? Do you want to come in or shall *ve go 
out?’ 


‘It doesn’t matter. No, I don’t think so. No, it isn’t 


raining.’ 

Her sudden presence filled him with a sense of an un- 
known 'disaster, as some people are alfectcd by the arrival 
of a telegraph boy. 

‘All right, out then. I’ll ju.st get my, coat. Excuse me.’ 

The promenade was deserted. There were great blocks 
of darkness between the lanips, and the trees' sliadows dis- 
tended over the roadway can'ing it into rough rhombs 
and parallelograms. 

‘Did you come because I am going? Martin told you, 1 
suppose.’ 

‘Going, where going?’ She turned her head to look at 
him. 


‘Didn’t he tell you? Why did you come then?’ 

‘Going where?’ 

‘I’m leaving. Funny, in my egotism I thought you had 
come to say good bye.’ He spoke questioning! y, but she 
made no response and he went on. ‘I'm leaving this town, 
going down South, anotlier job. It’s virtually fixed.’ 

They W'crc walking in step but the sharper clack of her 
heels drowned his footsteps. 

‘I just felt I wanted to see yriu. I didn’t know you were 
going,’ the girl said finally, as if she felt some words were 
required. 
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‘I sliall be here for Christmas/ 

‘Oh, yes, it wouldn’t be very nice, a stranger in a 
strange town.’ 

‘It was at Christmas that my wile left me,’ Carr said. 
‘She went away from me while I was sleeping.’ 

Was he seeking her pity? If so, he despised himself for it. 
In any evcnt,*she withheld it. 

Why had she come? They had reached the end of the 
promenade, but the girl continued, following the pave- 
ment, so that now they were walking beneath the skeleton 
silhouette of the scenic railway on the deserted fairground. 

‘I don’t feel self-pity about it, rny wife having left me, 
I mean,’ Carr said, more for his own benefit than the 
girl’s. 

‘Yes,’ the girl said incaiiinglessly. 

Hea\y clonus laid submerged the moon and it was quite 
dark. He put his hiind to her elbow to steady her as the 
pavement became less regular and felt that she was trem- 
bling, not violently, not from a sudden panic, but as one 
whose nerves were stretched flight, for a desperate action 
perhaps, or an action that wxnt against her ordinary 
nature. 

He could not think of the words that w ould deter her, 
or some nihilistic sense of ‘Oh, what docs it matter?’ kept 
him from uttering them. 

The sea was in front of them, but the tide w'as low* and 
they could hear only the faint susurration of the water 
on the sand in the distance. Would she? Or W'ould her 
ordinary self not be overcome? 

‘Do you think it’s funry I came to sec you like this?’ 

‘No,’ he replied briefly, the suspense of watching her 
struggle now even affording him a little amusement. 

She began three words, but broke off each time, then 
said rapidly: ‘I can’t explain it. There was no particular 
reason. Do you think I am very foolish?’ 

‘Not foolish at all. Tin glad you came. There’s no need 
of explanations.’ 
o 
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At the end of the sea wall beside which they were walk- 
ing came a railway line. They could go no further without 
descending on to the jbeach. The girl leant forward on to 
the rail, Carr beside her. They looked into a darkness 
almost absolute, less penetrable than the future, less 
penetrable than another’s mind. She turned to him, threw 
one arm over his shoulder rather clumsily, lifted her face 
up to him. 

She is trembling more now, he thought, as they kissed. 
For two minutes, three, four, they continued to embrace. 
Carr made only the necessary minimum responses. He put 
his hand lightly to her breast over her coat, and the trem- 
bling became stronger. 

‘Darling,’ the girl said in his car, ‘darling,’ like a child 
repeating an adult’s word whose meaning it doesn’t know. 

Well, why not? He attempted to simulate some passion, 
leaning back against the rail and pulling her against him. 
Why not, if this is what she wishes? 

But then suddenly they were parted. By whose impetus? 
It was impossible to say. Cfne mom(‘nt they were mouth 
against mouth, the* next she was bending low over the rail 
her face hidden from him. Ai\d the vital thing was to give 
her back her self-respect. 

‘I think we stopped in time. Anything more would ha\ e 
been too foolish. It's too late now that 1 am going away. 
Perhaps had we earlier it might have been beautiful.’ 

She was not trembling, but he thought that she was 
probably weeping, yet when she turned her head he saw 
that her eyes wxre dry. 

‘I suppose it wasn’t intended. I have wanted you for a 
long while,’ he lied. ‘But now it is too late. It would com- 
plicate things impossibly.’ 

Was she listening to him at all, or wiestling witii some 
dark feminine virgin’s demon that he could never know? 

‘Oh, my dear,’ he said with genuine pity. 

After a while he said, ‘Come. It’s time we went, 1 
think.’ 
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Walking back, she said in a brightly conversational tone, 
‘Pm sorry you’re going.’ 

‘Tell me, why don’t you leave, ^et away from here?’ 
Carr said. ‘There’s nothing to keep you. You ought to see 
a little more of the world. Go West, young woman.’ 

His facctiousncss shattered against the force of her 
gravity. 

‘There is Martin,’ she said, to baffle him utterly. 

‘Oh, yes, Martin.’ 

He could tell her about the nature of loyalty: how, while 
it may be the one rock to which a man may cling for life, 
it can to another be a succubus destroying both possessor 
and possessed. ‘I see what you mean,’ he said. 

When they came back to the road he asked her whether 
she would like to go for a drink or a coffee, but she 
declined. They walked back the way they had come, 
along the r.liadow-blocked promenade. 

T’m seeing you home, not you me,’ the girl said. ‘I 
brought you out. It’s only rig)it.’ 

He made no protest. Outside his house they stood facing 
each other. This time the* light was on th^' girl's face. His 
own face consciously softened, Ckin looked down at her 
with a sexless tenderness: the high white* forehead, the 
declivities accentuated by .shadow, down to the silly 
unformed mouth, with its lip-stick .smeared; the white 
moulded chin. 

She faced his scrutiny steadily. She said: 'I kn-.w a 
great deal more than I used to, more I think than a lot of 
people ever know.’ 

‘Such as?’ 

‘We’ve got to let things happen to us. It’s like they had 
already happened.’ 

‘Yes,’ Carr said. He felt disinclined for metaphysics. 

‘It may be different for a man, but I can only di^ what 
I’ve got to do. [ shall be tied to that for my whole life, and 
it’s started already. It’s started already,’ she repeated. 

Then they bade good night. 
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T lHE grass around the fountain was a rich yellow 
green in the thin sunlight; a small child in a shape- 
less pink frock was running across to the fountain, 
her legs stiff, so that she rocked at each stride as if she were 
on the point of overbalancing; against the crumbling wall 
a dog rolled on its back; the squeal of a bus’s brakes; the 
smell of an old man on a seat ; two birds fli'w past in love 
or combat. Robinson watched the girl, who had once been 
his girl, mount the steps of the cinema, push back the glass 
doors and pass within. 

A wdman ran across the brilliant grass, seized the child 
by the arm and dragged her away, her cries mounting in 
the beneficent Sunday air. The birds disappeared behind 
the War Memorial. Robinson walked on; already the girl 
was out of his mind. . 

He had raised his eyes and she had been there in front of 
him, the incline of her head, the lines of her back and legs 
as familiar to him as his own room. Two, perhaps three, 
strides he quickened, then the load of his despair settled 
again, and he was bound in his lujpelessness as in a wind- 
ing sheet.. He had followed her, keeping his eyes on her 
back, as a dog might follow a familiar scent; but how 
could he approach her, how communicate? Any stranger 
might have walked up to her, taken her by the arm, spoken 
and been understood; but he had gone too far, like the sick 
man in the hospital bed who stares at the wall as liis family 
gather about him, or the soldier travelling on the lorry to 
the battle-front ignoring the girls waving between the 
hedges. And he did not even want to speak to her. After 
the first instinctive quickening of recognition there had 
come a sudden anguished apprehension of the measure of 
his loss . . . and then nothing, no feeling, no regret, only 
despair. 
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Still, he had followed her until she had crossed the 
golden grass, had passed the dry fountain and the pink 
child, until she had gv^ne out of his sight beneath the gaudy 
posters. 

Now Robinson walked on, the wintry sun on his head. 

Some thirty hours previously Hargreaves had said, ‘Fve 
just told the police.’ 

Robinson had the gun and cartridges in his pocket. 

‘Couldn’t put it off any longer. First light this morning 
zero hour. Made up my mind if it hadn’t turned up then 
rd Slick my neck out.’ 

Anger had come first, violent, overwhelming, like a 
stroke. A silent, consuming anger at the malevolence of 
fate that had defeated him only by hours. Then his anger 
was diverted upon Carr, who had taken the gun fr< >m him, 
who had been drinking — ‘I wasn’t caught up. I was get- 
ting drunk,’ nibbing his sweating hands together — when 
he should have handed over the gun, when it would not 
have been too late. Now it was too late. 

Hargreaves had said, ‘What did you come back here for 
last night?’ 

It was scarcely worth w'hile lying but he had done so. 

Hargreaves had said, ‘There arc only a few people w'ho 
could have taken it. I expect the cops will find out.’ 

Too late, too late even for anger. Only despair. It was 
the last blow that he could take, its eifect perhaps all the 
greater for the illusory hope that had preceded it. No^s he 
was done for. 

Had he been asked where he* was walking he could not 
have said, but his feet were carrying him to the break- 
water. 


And as Robinson made his sad way to the breakwater, the 
sun shone through the lace curtains on Carr, lying on his 
back in his landlady’s bed. One of his hands rested palm 
downwards on her hip, quite still; otherwise they were not 
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touching. In this ecstasy there was no sensuality; simply 
the release from the body. 

He was not lying on the bed watching the slow, dying 
fly crawl over the ceiling. He was the fly, was the mottled 
ceiling, was the rumpled sheets beneath his back, the 
moist flesh beneath his hand, was tlie meagre December 
sunlight. All he had seen of the world, all" heard, smelt, 
tasted, touched, formed a single, self-complete design. He 
was incorporeal and time had stopped; the flicker of the 
fly’s wing endured for an aeon; the friction of its legs on 
the plaster reverberated like all the world's orchestras 
playing together a single note. Not dream, not sleep, not 
waking. A single image of sea birds, infinitely beautiful, 
swooping, plunging, floating, white against a Mediter- 
ranean-blue sky held his vision; and in their gyrations 
there was a transcendent pattern — of which he was part— 
containing all of time and space. But bchiiid all — like a 
streak of red holding together a sombic, woody painting 
— was the will, and a cough, no, less than a cough, the 
flutter of an eyelid, tlie contraction of a pore and this 
beauty would be 'shattered. Carr awaited the pore's 
contraction. 

Later he made polite conversation as he dressed. His 
landlady still lay in the bed, the blankets over her body, 
her hands clasped under her head. Her eyes followed his 
movements incuriously. 

As Carr stooped to the mirror on her dressing-table to 
fasten his lie — it would have seemed an invasion of the 
privacy of her bedroom to have altered the angk* of the 
glass — he caught her reflection and thought with a sad 
irony on the nature of the instrument upon which he had 
to play to create his music. Since his wife had left him tlie 
act of love had come to mean for him only those fragile, 
tenuous seconds afterwards when the body was dissolved; 
for that and that alone the fret, the turmoil, the incredible 
intimacy. He turned from the mirror and smiled at her. 

‘Were you surprised?’ he asked her. 
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She said with what might have been humour, ‘Do you 
always wait so long between?’ 

He would have laiown whether she too experienced the 
ecstasy, but there was no way she could have told him, or 
that he could ask her. He said lightly, ‘Oh, Tm getting old.’ 

‘You don’t do so bad.’ 

‘Thank yod, ma’am,’ Carr replied, and added kindly, 
‘You’re not so bad yourself.’ 

He was suddenly struck by the look of morbid loneli- 
ness on her face, but before his pity had blossomed realized 
with a shock that it was merely the ordinary human 
condition. 

She said, ‘Well, you don’t have to wait so long next time.’ 

They were the most personal words she had ever said to 
him. 

‘O.JC. One should take one's exercise regularly,* he 
answered with Jeliberate vulgarity. 

As he was combing his hair, she said, ‘How's Carol?’ 

‘Carol, why are you always so interested in Carol?’ 

‘Perhaps it’s because I haven't a child/ she said. 

‘Oh, well,’ he said. Once he h*id si*('n a woman point- 
ing to an empty sky. 

He went over to her, took hold of the lobe of her ear 
between his thumb and first finger as he looked down at 
her. rile lipstick was smeared around her mouth; he had 
not kissed her sufficiently t<» obliterate it. There were still 
beads of moisture anumg the hairs on her upper lip md 
above her eyebrows. As Ik* pinched her car between his 
nails her face twisted and contracted, the skin forming 
deep furrows. 

‘You're hurling,’ she said unconcernedly. 

He bent down and kissed her forehead. 

‘Have a nice sleep, ducky,’ he said as he departed. 


And at the breakwater too the gulls were swooping. The 
sunlight had gone; a thin fog w;is coming up over the 
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estuary. With his thumbnail, Robinson flaked off pieces of 
tlie stone and watched them slide down into the sea. The 
coldness racked him . like a drawn 'nerve, but an utter 
inertia prevented him from moving. 

A sliver of black wood was borne in by the tide and 
lapped against the breakwater immediately beneath him 
so that the flakes ofstone which he pared, fefl around it. It 
seemed to him that if one of the fragments were to strike 
the wood it would miraculously save him. He could not, 
of course, take aim - it had to be left to the fates — but he 
dug more fiercely into the stone. The piece of wood, how- 
ever, that had been lobbing against the breakwater as if 
attached to a line, suddenly recoiled more violently than 
before and was swept aw^ay. He went on paring the stone, 
the jerking of his thumb his only movement. 

He was aroused from his torpor by tw^o oi thc gulls that 
swooped out of the grey twilight, within a few feet of him 
to attack some decaying animal cart'ase that was being 
carried in by the sea. As the first landed on the water, 
Robinson saw' its maroon beak and claws sink into the 
corruption. Then the other gull was ii[)on it. Their lewd 
cries rent the stillness as if the air were being torn aj)art in 
pain. They fought in a flurry of dirty white and waiter. He 
could see the oil on their feathers, their beady and pitilc'ss 
eyes. Then one flew off and the other rose in pursuit, 
abandoning the salt-sodden corpse. Robinson watched 
their whiteness fade into the evening gloom, then stiflly 
he rose and walked back to the shore. 
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T ying up the loose ends! ‘I’m going down South,’ 
Carr said. ‘I have an interview next week, but it’s 
virtually certain. I have decided that I am a creature 
of the South; there crime is passionate and languorous, not 
merely brutal and utilitarian as in the barbaric North.’ 
‘Words, words, <v(jrds,’ the detective said affably. 

‘And policemen are courteous.’ 

There was a pause*. Carr looked around the drab office 
that reminded him of an orderly room. Another point 
of departure, never tf) be sci‘n again ... to cease to 
exist? 

'Wall, you’ll have a stor^ before you go,’ the detective 
said. 

‘I’ll have to give a month's notice, of course. I haven’t 
gone yet. What story?’ 

‘Within these four walls, of course,’ the detective said 
perfunctorily. 'Jean McCarless. We’re making an arrest. 
Should have him in a day or two.’ 

‘ rile one you tliouglit?' Carr's interest was only on the 
journalistic level. 

'The boy friend, Kdd\. ihap \sho kept luu'. We’ve 
known for a while, but now we think we've gut the stuff to 
pull him in.' 

Well, another conclusion. 'You may as well tell your 
astounded Watson.’ 

‘Within these four walls.’ 

‘Oh, let me go out in a blaze of glory,' Carr said lightly. 
‘Let me show m\' unregeneratc employers how good a 
man they :ire losing.' 

‘It might be a good thing,’ the detecti^'e said slowly. 
‘Yes, it might indeed. Pc'iiiaps if we make him jump . . . 
I think you can say — not ollicially. of course — that we’ll 
be making an arrest before the week's out. If I give it to 
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you it’ll be one in the eye for that old fool Evans. He’s been 
on at me every day, every day, you couldn’t imagine. 
Don’t bring me in it,^of course. 

*We understand — or whatever your formula is — we 
understand that a man who has been kept under observa- 
tion here and in otlier towns will before the end of the 
week appear before the magistrates charged with in that 
he did and so on.’ 

‘It’s as definite as that, is it?’ Carr said. ‘Well, let’s have 
the story. Between these four rather fly-blown walls, 
naturally.’ 

‘Time it was painted again,’ the detective said, looking 
up. ‘There isn't much of a story. We’ve known it was him 
for a w'hile. The liusband was at sea and we couldn’t see 
your bqy friend, young Robinson, in tlu' role. It might 
have been a playmate she’d newly acquired, but ^some- 
how . . . Then this fellow started hanging about the town. 
I think he wanted to be caught, I nfean unconsciously, 
inside him, a lot of them do, you know thank God, but 
I know some superintendents who couldn't make an arrest 
even so. I think it Mas him who hit young Robinson. You 
remember you told me. I hat helped. Well, we had pics of 
him, spotted him, kept tabs on him. Interviewed him, of 
course. I take credit for this; the Super wanted to be tough 
with him, but I played it nice and sweet.’ 

‘I can imagine, like Himmler.’ 

‘He’s a queer chap, like a gypsy, but a town gypsy, in 
fair number of rackets, but nothing of the spiv about him. 
Perhaps what you would call an individualist, an anach- 
ronism in the Welfare State.’ 

‘You’re learning,’ Ckirr said. ‘We’ll make a detective out 
of you yet. It is the duly of men of good will to be bad 
citizens. That’s what I iilways say next. It is called an 
epigram.’ 

‘He reminded me of a poacher I did once years ago for 
malicious wounding. He took a knife to one of my boys, so 
we — the poacher, I mean — so we gave him a going-over, 
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but not a squeak out of him. He just looked at us all the 
time as though we were dog-dirt.’ 

‘One of nature’s aristocrats.’ 

‘Where was I? Oh, yes, funny, for a while we had our 
eye on that little runt Hyams. It was Mrs. Flowers who 
gave us it in the end.’ 

‘Mrs. Flowers?’ Carr said. 

‘The woman who found her,’ the detective said. ‘Lived 
below.’ 

‘Oh, yes, Mrs. Flowers.’ 

‘Well, she knew all about it. It’s a long story. He owned 
the whole house, you see. He had his fancy piece on one 
floor and Mrs. Flowers had the other. She knew him, of 
course. She’s got a record for doing a bit in a nice way. 
Perhaps he’s her manager, we don’t quite know. 

‘Airway, he’d been round earlier while his woman was 
drinking with y^ung Robinson, and Mrs. Flowers saw him 
then. He must ha*v waited outside and gone in when 
young Robinson cleared off, found her all panting and 
dewy-eyed and — sturdy indix'idualist — polishcrtl her off. 

'VVell, he came bac k a C(»uple of days later, told Mrs. 
Flowers what he’d done and what he'd do to her if she said 
anything. I suppose he had to tell someone. Whether he 
wanted to be caught or not, but he couldn’t leave well 
jkme, and he kept on threatening her lazors, acid and 
so on until she really gcU ihr wind-uj) and came to us 
and spilled. Well, that's it.’ 

‘Can I say an imporiant witness will be the wximan w'ho 
found the body?’ 

‘No, leave it as I gave it you, there’s a good chap, 
Derek.’ 

‘When it goes to trial, Robinson will have to give evid- 
ence,’ Carr said ieHecti\'el\ . ‘Tluii'll shake him.' 

‘Do him good,’ said the detective shortly, ‘lecherous 
young bastard.' 

‘Ha, envy!’ Carr said, assinniitg again, despite hiinscH, 
the role of clown he always found himself playing with the 
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detective. ‘You in the part of outraged virtue! If you’d 
been offered it when you were his age and still capable of 
accepting, you’d have given her a Boy Scout’s salute 
and . . .* 

The detective smiled faintly, T could tdl you some 
stories,’ he said. ‘A young constable on the beat has his 
moments, especially around the docks.’ 

‘The operative words being on the beat.’ 

‘Dead-beat,’ the detective replied. 

‘A beatific death anyway/ said (larr, not to be out- 
done. 

And their virile masculine laughter buireted the walls 
of that small room. 
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T he next morning Carr considered getting in touch 
with the girl, but it was she who telephoned him. 
‘Who* are they going to arrest?’ she asked. 

‘I think I’d better see you,’ he said. 

They met in a cafe. 

‘I’ c virtually got that j()b,’ Carr said. 

She said, ‘Who are they going to arrest?’ 

‘Eddy, he, the man who kept her. fic . . .’ To the 
wtiitress he said, ‘Two coffees, please.’ 

When the waitress had gone he said, ‘It’s cm a paper 
where the news editor's a friend of mine.’ 

‘Will Martin have to give evidc nee?’ 

‘Oh, I expect so/ Carr replied with deliberate indiffer- 
ence. ‘Holmes, the sergeant, told me all about it. They’ll 
be pttlling him in in a day or two, Eddy, I ni(*an. It was 
like this. It seems . . .' 

When he had told her, she said, ’IlAve yr)u seen Martin 
since? How’s he taking it?' 

‘I haven’t seen him.' 

‘I thought yoti might have,’ site said, but continued 
quickly, to conceal the implied te^troach. ‘He'll h.ave to 
give evidence .aid it will, I mean all the story will, it will 
have to all come out.’ 

‘Yes,’ Carr said. 

‘It will be .so discreditable,' Ihe girl said. 

She had pattsed before .selecting the final word, and its 
exactness and suitabilitv made Carr for the first time since 
their meeting become properly conscious of her. It had 
happenetl before, he tliought: that by some phrase or 
gesture she would thrust heiM'lf out of her young girl's 
nullity and make herself ind'vidn.il to liim. He paid his 
tribute. 

‘Discreditable, yes, he .said. 'I'hat is a very fitting 
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word. His part in it has not been a very praiseworthy 
one.’ 

‘Nor has it with any of us.’ 

He looked at her with raised eyebrows, and she coloured 
slightly but did not retract. 

‘I mean none of us, all of us in it have come out, 
not shown up in it very well. Oh, it’s been so squalid, 
horrible.’ 

‘Whatever my role,’ Carr said with some asperity, ‘I 
don’t see you have anything to reproach yourself with.’ 

‘Don’t you?’ the girl said very quietly, looking down 
into her coflcc cup. 

The sadness with which she spoke again stirred Carr’s 
awareness, but on a deeper level. He paid her the com- 
pliment of saying something which at that moment he 
thought might be true. 

‘Qjuite irrespective of anything you or I or anyone else 
may have done or not done, it is liis disaster, if it is a dis- 
aster for him. We arc only the other actors in it. One 
cannot escape oneself. If it hadn’t been this it would have 
been something CISC' sooner or later.’ He raised his voice a 
little at the end, as if he were defying something or some- 
body. 

‘That isn’t what you said before,’ the girl said. ‘You had 
blamed )T)urself.’ * 

For a moment he did not answer, hesitating between 
bluster and capitulation. ‘.Ml right, it’s true,’ he said 
finally. ‘The young arc always destroyed by their clcltTs. 
We’re all like barniciids — we cat our children, as they us^ d 
to say. It gives us indigestion, of course, and if we were 
still alive ourselves that would be a killing disease.’ 

He had saved his face by surrendering in generalization 
and paradox. 

The girl made no pretence of understanding him. 

T’ll have to see him again,’ she said. 

‘I don’t see what you ian do,’ Carr said weakly, empty- 
ing his cup. 
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‘I’ll see him this evening. Would you meet me after- 
wards?’ 

‘All right,’ Carr said, ‘if you wish it.’ 


Robinson had surrendered himself utterly to the absence 
of hope. It was more than a surrender, as a woman’s sub- 
mission to a ravishment unconsciously sought becomes an 
embrace. 

His bed was violently unmade, the blankets, bedspread, 
.sheets, pillcjws bundled in disorder. He had been cease- 
lessly scraping at his rash and- his face in shadow as he 
leant forward beneath the weak elettric lamp -a livid red 
weal scarred his jawbone. 'I hcrc was a general sensation 
of itchiness about him as if he were garbed Ifom head to 
toe in coarse, unclean wool. It was cold in the room but at 
the same tim; siuffv. so that his face was flushed. He felt as 
if he had not been outside for a long time, like one kept in 
isolation for fear of spreading contagion. 

Behind him something rustled and he csircficnced an 
irrational panic. He fiarted and tuivncd, then he rose, 
o|jened a cupboard, bent to peer lieneath the bed before 
resuming his seat. Stillness in the room, except for the 
ticking of the watch upon his wri>t. He began to yawn 
deeply, like an old man, his yawiis.cirawn from the pit of 
his stomach, *e.xpi ring in slaetitto cxhal.itions like groans. 
How boring it is to be about to die! It was as if life ' re 
already withdrawing from him. as parasites hasten to 
leave their hosts once they arc .stricken. 

Robinson had consciously taken the decision to kill 
himscll after he had read in the paper oi the imminence of 
an arrest, but he had recogtu/,e(l the idea of his sclf- 
shiughtcr like tin old friend. I he paper was now on the 
table in I'ront of him. I'psidc down, the stark black print 
was reduced to its (luintessential meaninglessness, like the 
scrawlings of a machine undirected by a human will. 

Death was in the room; outside were houses, streets, 
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people, they had always been there, would always be 
there — he could hear a dog barking, the mechanical voice 
of a radio, a train’s clatter — it was only this room that was 
mortal, subject to chitnge, the watch like a toy, the wind 
gusting down the blocked-in chimney, his own unsteady 
breathing. 

A life coming to its end prematurely- -there was no 
great pitifulness about that. During the war many thou- 
sands of lives similar to his own had been abridged; that 
thought had come into his mind as a kind of consolation 
after he had recognized and admitted the stranger with 
his face in shadow who whispen'd, ‘You will suifer like 
this always so long as you live.’ lie had reflected on the 
protracted agony of many of those deaths, and of other 
deaths occurring at this and every moment; by com- 
parison, his own quietus would be brief and without 
turbulence. A little terror, a little agony, and the self, the 
self that w'ould suffer always in the same way so long as it 
existed, would be no more. 

The mcir/yy of the trip he had made with the girl to 
the green island came to his mind, and he thought how 
good it would have been then, had it not been necessary 
that he should die. There was a period of shaded lucidity 
when he had questioned, tried to persuade the stranger. 
Unpleasant the ordeal of giving his evidence, exposed to 
the contempt of the many, unpleasant the punishment for 
his theft of the gun, no doubt, but people would s(vm for- 
get and then the familiar pattern of living txaild be taken 
up again, or he could go elsewhere, e\'olve a new pattern 
, . . but the stranger had said only, ‘You will suffer likt‘ 
this always so long as you live.’ 

Now he protested lUi more; he had accepted the stran- 
ger’s message, and his impending death was already a 
thing of substance, concrete, familiar, having a more pre- 
cise reality than the table beneath his forearms, the 
sweating window, the tick of the watch, the wind in the 
chimney. Only there was a little stir of discjuiet in his 
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Stomach, such as a shy or sensitive person might experi- 
ence before entering another’s Iiouse for the first time. It 
wai? a physical manifestation; his stomach rumbled and he 
rose to go out to make water. 

He pulled the jdug: the flurry of water dragged a part of 
him down with it (as a small child he had had the fear that 
in the swirling currents of the lavatory b{)wl he would be 
swallowed up and dragged awayj, to be sucked in to pipes, 
sewers, dark rivers that ran below the surface on which life 
was maintained. 

When he returned to his room it was like stepping into 
a crowd. Death had h ft it momentarily and the room had 
come alive in his absence, full oI‘ small movements and 
sounds. On hi*s entrance life fled again, the vibrations 
gradually dying, as wlien a hand steadies the swinging 
tubular bells that some c areless gestui(‘ had set jangling. 

He*took the :.*im< seat at the table below the light. He 
yawned. 

Then the knock came at the door. 
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A GROTESQUE thing happened before they met. 
Carr was waiting for the girl outside a hatshop at 
Lthe foot of the empty arcade. Tire shop window had 
been decorated for Christmas and there were several small 
models of Father Christmas, pink-cheeked with cotton- 
wool beards and bright red robes„ ai ranged with a lush 
elegance on stands among the swan-necked plaster heads. 
Suddenly a cat pushed between curt.iins at the back of the 
window, picked its way fastidiously over the floor and 
clawed with its sandy paw at one of the lUodels above it. 
The doll toppled and fell on to the cat. Ih iefly it remained 
bahme^d at a jaunty angle on tlu' cat's head, as in sudden 
panie the animal ran, the doll jigging with it for* a few 
paces before falling on to the floor. Tj.ie cat scuttled back 
between the curtains. Carr laughed aloud. 

So it Wft&jliat he was laughing as the girl came up and 
he turned to greet }icr. He had a vision of himself, laugh- 
ing, against the Modigliani heads within the window, the 
girl approaching in uneasy bewilderment from out of the 
cavernous shadow's of the arcade. He banished the vision 
hastily, but was lauglting still, sh.iking his head to indi- 
cate his inability to speak, as he, laughing,* and the giil 
came face to face. 

Her expression, her testy, nervous enquiry seemed 
added cause for laughter. J Ic waved his hands impotcntly. 
The girl's expression of annojance grew more pronounced 
. . . and then there was nothing comical any lunger and he 
stopped laughing. 

He gesticulated towards the window'. 'A cat. It seemed 
so funny. One of those Father Christniasscs fell on its 
head. The cat’s, I mean. 1 can’t describe it, but it 
was comical. You wtgild have thought so had you 
seen it.’ 
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He bent down to her, looking into her eyes. ‘I’m sorry,’ 
he added. 

The girl turned her head away. 

‘Yes, I have been crying,’ she said. T don’t often, but 
. . . Gome on.’ 

Carr took h(jld of her arm above the elbow, squeezed it 
briefly and then dropped his hand. 

‘Was it bad?’ he said. 

‘Would you mind if we went to the Gresham?’ 

He eoneealed his sifr|3rise. ‘Of course not.’ 

Compassion or tenderness? Ihrause, Carr wondered as 
they crossed th<' almost deserted, puddled square, of a 
white face, tired skin around the eyes, an unsteady mouth 
. . . or was it Carr whom lie mouriK cl for? His pallor, 
sunken eyes, his ccunpress(‘d lips! 

T sj^uv him/ the girl said in an expressionless vf)ice. 

‘Was it bad?* C/ir; asked again. 

He sens('d rather tlnin saw' her gesture of n jeeiion. 

Eiitc'ring the Gresham with Ium’ ting('d his i'eeling of 
tenderness with a [iroteetive* lint, d’hey wit-.e entering a 
w'orld ill whi(di sh(‘ w'as an iimoi ent (♦!' perhaps no longer! 
She preceded him by a pace as tlu‘y w'alketl up the steps 
and Ixuwctm tin* tabl<*s in ilu* haiiige. Watching her, Carr 
recalhal the ch'poriineiil tiflhe sandy cat. 

As they sat, lu' told her of this, (observing her carefully. 
She smiled brielly. When her mouth was in repose, he 
nf>tie('d, she lield one i orner a lillh' higher than the otner 
and this might have given her a puckish air had her eyes 
heen less grave. • 

d'hey were at a I'omparativeh seeluded table in a eorner 
distant from the bar, having sat, like Ihnvers turned to the 
sun, facing the raised dais of the band. 

‘Like marionettes, aren't thc\.^' Carr said, indicating 
the instrumentalists, whose ritual inovemenis seemed 
utterly dissociated fiom the plangent music that filled the 
air as if it w’erc one of its chemiAiI components. 

Again she smiled flectingly, as if she vverc genuinely 
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amused, but only just; as if that were the most amusement 
she was capable of experiencing in anything. 

Carr felt that any further small talk# would be intolerable, 
but her calm was like a thin lacquer that might flake oft' 
at a sudden jar. He had no words for her and covered his 
embarrassment by turning to look for a waiter. 

Still there was nothing to say. 

The drinks were placed in front of them. He paid. 
Nothing to say. 

Tf you wished it, I would take you away from here,’ he 
heard himself saying, moving his hands palms upwards to 
delineate the smoke-filled lounge and far beyond. 

The lacquer did not crack. Only the grave eyes, like 
dark pebbles at the bottom of a pool, turned on him 
reflectively. 

‘Oh,\vc are all murderers,’ Carr cried urgently. ‘All of 
us who are alive. Father-killers, mother-killers, wife-killers, 
child-killcrs. It\s the mark of our manhood, distinguishes 
us from the beasts. How can we keep alive ourselves, unless’ 
— and hc*^mUed and his ey-'AS became brilliant — ‘or per- 
haps, rather, yes, yes, like the murdered lover in the 
ballad, dead ourselves, we know that only when the other 
is dead can we truly embrace. Murder is love.’ 

He went on vehemently: ‘Can't you see that poor blo(jdy 
gypsy? He killed his woman and then found that he wasn't 
dead himself. She had escaped him. Why do'you suppose 
he kept hanging around? He’s no l<)ol, owns restaurants, 
pin-table saloons, no fool. Why threaten that other woman, 
follow young Robinson, tlw club, station . . ('arr broke 
off, his thoughts running ahead of his ability to make 
words, like an inexpert typist. 

Tt would be a great cruelty to do away with capital 
punishment. The gallows the true register ofticc, or 
marriage bed. The street, lights in all tlursc windows, like 
islands. Or, hitting Rr»binsrjii, pr rhaps because he was the 
last to have been with Iw, had had her dead almost, was 
touched wnth it, hitting him, getting nearer to her . . 
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She had said nothing and he had been looking at her 
without seeing her, and yet it was as if she had cried, ‘Stop, 
oh stop, in the name of mercy.’ 

Carr was conscious of his trembling hands, anhelation 
and a pulse beating below his eye. He took a deep breath, 
dropped his head, made a placatory movement with his 
hands. But he ‘could say nothing. 

He drank. ‘I’m sorry,’ he said. ‘Sometimes I make 
words, they run away with me.’ 

‘I think I understoc/tl you,’ the girl said. 

But he did not hear her. ‘I did tell you I would, if you 
wished it, take you away from here,’ he said. ‘You didn’t 
answer. I ineai^t it.’ 

He had never found it more diflicult to construct his 
sentences; his words, flat withemt timbre, dropped like 
coins ip to sand. 

‘I wanted to come here,’ she said evenly, moving her 
eyes around the rocni as il* admiring a landscape. 

He was startled by the seeming irrelevance of her 
reply. ’ ^ 

She went on, ‘I told you 1 saw Maixin. Now more than 
ever I know I’ve got to stand by him until he's all right 
again.’ 

Oh, that special Icmininc tact! He understood that she 
was rejecting his (»ircr without evenficknowledging that he 
had made it.* Was it relief that quickened the beat oi bis 
timorous heart? 

‘He’ll never be all right again. Never, in the way you 
mean it. T hings can iie\er be they \\erc---with him, or 
you with him. You know it, ytnrve known it all the time. 
Why see yourself' Tin not being rude in tliis female role 
of man’s soul-saver?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ the girl said softly. 

In a kinder tone, he said, ‘Can you tell me about 
it?’ 

She was sitting forward on the Algc of her chair, looking 
over his shoulder, her pose suggesting perhaps that she was 
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listening for something. She turned her glass by the stem 
between her fingers. 

‘Alice, Alice, please.’ 

‘When I knocked he didn’t answer, or didn’t answer 
properly. He just shouted out something, but didn’t come 
to the door. It sounded like, ‘"Yes, I know, I know.” So I 
knocked again, and he came, but not straight away. He 
hadn’t shaved. He said it was because of his rash- you 
know he’s had a rash on his face -and he wanted to give it 
a chance to get better. 

‘I don’t know how to tell you,’ the girl wtnt on, still 
calmly. "I wish I could express it belter. 1 often wish 1 had 
a better vocabulary.’ 

Touched, Carr smiled faintly, reassuringly. 

Tt \yas like, like as if he was acting, you know. You 
know how I mean? Someone, when someone is doing 
something that isn’t natural to them, the y do it as if they 
were imitating someone doing it. You do know what I 
mean?’ 

‘What was Jic like then?’* Carr said, noticing how the 
white skin of her tlicoat moved as she swallowed. 

‘He didn’t smile at all, not at all, but lie w’a> so polite, 
so, so stifl', formal. He pulled iij) a chair f(‘r me. It had 
some clothes on it, but he to<>k them olf and hung them up 
and pulled up the dniir I'or me. lUit that was all wrong 
because everywhere else in the room ever\ filing was all 
over the place. It was incongruous. 

‘I asked him why he hadn't been to work, tind he said he 
hadn’t been feeling very w*ell and wds just taking *i day or 
two off. Oh, he apologized for not having any eigarettes. 
That was it, yes, that was it, that was real I v I’uniiy,’ the 
girl went on, remembering. ‘He said he hadn’t been out, 
and then just after, iKUhing to d*) with it, he said he\l been 
to the brcakwdter. It wasn’t like, like a lie, somehow', oh, 1 
can’t cxpl^iin.’ 

For the first time smee she had started talking she 
seemed agitated, but the cause, it ajjpcarecl, might equally 
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as well have been her inability to express herself as the 
recollection of the scene she was describing. 

‘Why shonld he te>l a lie like that, Derek?’ 

‘Heaven knows’ — with a shrug. ‘What else?’ 

‘It was so, so unintimate.’ She still spoke quietly, but her 
words had now greater urgency. ‘It was as if I wasn’t 
there. 1 mean the way he behaved, I felt I wasn’t there. At 
first he stood up, walked about a little, all around the 
room, behind me too, and 1 (ouldn’i hear, couldn’t hear 
him. Later he lay down on the bed and just looking at the 
ceiling, even when he was talking to me, as il'he w^as talk- 
ing to me and I wasn’t there. I mean I felt as if . . . it was 
like w hen you’re half asleep and can hear people talking, 
know what they’re saying, and \et be sort of dreaming at 
the same time.’ 

Carr automntic'ally lifted his glass and drank a little and 
the girl followed suit. 

‘1 asked him ii he had read about a man going to be 
arrested, and he said he had. And 1 said. “I suppose you’ll 
have to give e'xidenre. Mai tin/' ihinking-rthat’ that was 
what was bothering liim, mainly. H<' said, ‘*Oh, yes, I 
suppose I shall.’’ Kut lu' didn’t seem eoncerned, not at 
all.’ 

‘He didn’t seem eoneerned?' 

‘No, not eoiu'erned at all. He juf< said . . .’ 

‘Did you tell him it was Lddie?' 

‘He just said, “1 suppo.se I shall.” Yes, I told him.' 

‘Well, what did he say to that?' 

‘I can’t remember.’ Again she was turning the glass 
lictwcen h(‘i’ fingers. ‘Xo, 1 ean’t remember. I don't think 
he said anything, riial was queer loo, wasn’t it? \ou'd 
think he’d be interested.’ 

'And that was all?’ 

‘I told him it was y('»u who told me it was Eddie. I 
think he .said, "Oh, Derek, he'd know.” Oh, no, no. 
No, I remember. He said, "Dtrek would know, but 
Derek doesn’t know everything.” .And he did smile 
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then, he did smile then. That was the only time he did 
smile.’ 

T would not deny it,’ Carr said. • 

‘He was lying on the bed and he smiled.’ 

Carr put his hand on the girl’s lying on the table. ‘Alice, 
there is nothing you can do,’ he said earnestly. ‘Nothing 
more; you must finish it.’ 

‘I can’t finish it.’ She spoke almost petulantly, like a 
child contradicting, with whatever futility, a pertinacious 
adult. 

‘The room was very stuffy, smelly,’ she went »»n hur- 
riedly. ‘Tve told you how everything w^as in a mess. But 
somehow everything seemed very still, as if it, as if it was 
frozen. You know I did most of the talking after the begin- 
ning, after he’d asked me how I was and so on; and he just 
answered me, more or less. And then when 1 stopped talk- 
ing he didn’t say anything, as if he hadn’t realized I’d 
stopped, just lying there on the bed. Lt was sinister some- 
how. But lying there on the bed, not saying anything. I 
really mi^it not have been there at all.’ 

For the first tyiie Carr envisaged the scene she 
was describing: the sad and shabby room, the girl- 
her outlines dim in the fading light- -sitting uneasily 
away from the walls, alert and impotent; he on the soiled 
bed, like' a sick animal, solipsistic, his pain the only 
reality. 

And now she was in front of him and he had nothing to 
offer that could help her. Still she was loo innocent, had 
not sufibred enough. Robinson had passed through the 
whirlpools into tlie dead sea that is called maturity, but 
she had still the pristine resilience of the child who cannot 
understand an adult’s uneasy compromises. 

‘I got up and after I’d said something he got up to, and, 
well, I just went. What else could I have done? What 
would you have done? You understand more.’ 

Carr winced. ‘You v^mc right not to trust me,’ he said. 
‘At the very beginning. Remember?’ 
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She looked at him thoughtfully. ‘We understand each 
other belter now.’ 

‘But still you do not trust me.’ 

She would not know that trust edn exist only where its 
opposite has been and has been cnUccd. That was some- 
thing else that the world would teach her, a lesson that she 
could not leam without yet greater pain. 

She said, without bitterness in her voice, ‘Does that 
matter? How would it help if I did? I don’t think you can 
help me at all.’ • 

This time he did n(3t wince. ‘Well, it may be . . .’ 

‘Why, look, there’s that man Hyains,’ the girl said 
brightly, conv(jrsationally, indicating o\xr the heads of 
the drinkers. 

He did not follow her look. The familiar spasm of 
hatre^ born of his self-contempt contracted his viscera. 

'Shall I tell >ou about Hyams?’ he said. ‘Understand 
Hyains and you understand everything, or everything a 
young girl needs to know.’ 

He paused, feeling again, (Acr his desire ^o wound, that 
sense of a significant moment, when there were wt^rds 
waiting to be spoken that could reduce the tangle of 
motives -fears, appetites, vanities, action and reaction 
— to a single significant string leading to the maze’s 
centre. 

‘Hyams i? the chorus of the drama,’ lie bciian. ‘Or 
Hyains is like those homimcules in radio discussions, who 
feed the experts with their platitudes, the collective ignor- 
ance of the unconscious; the ccHiimon man.' (This is not it 
at all; this is not what I want to say.) ‘Or he is the king's 
jester, the aristocrat's valet. Only this is the age of the 
common man, so Hyams should be our model. 

‘Hyams wants to be loved. That is the secret. It is a 
desire born of his cowardice, because in the deej) soap- 
scented bath of love he can foiwt that he is alone and that 
he is a man.’ 

This was not what he had wanted to say. Whether the 
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girl understood or not was unimportant, he was speaking 
for himself, but as one knot was untied so another formed 
and one was further away than ever from the centre. 

‘Hyams hates Martin, because Martin has the seeds of 
greatness in him.’ 

He was astonished by what he had said; it was a dis- 
covery. ' 

‘Poor Martin, with all his shoddy lusts and pretences, 
fantasies of manhood, somewhere buried within him were, 
are potentialities, the smell of an •individual. Trust the 
Hyamscs to nose it out, to worry it, ravish it. Iftlu re’s one 
thing they hate it’s an individual.’ 

He stopped speaking. He had made another discovery. 
He took a long gulp from his glass, looking slyly over the 
top of it at the girl to see how much she had discerned. 
She was looking down at the table as one might ,aven 
one’s eyes from another’s shame. 

He said feebly, ‘The man protests too much.’ 

The instinct was strong to go on, tr> spill meaninglt'ss 
words, an3 not to consider fthat which IkuI just pacl(l(*d 
out among those earlier words like a monster hiding in 
the anonymity of a crowd. But the monster had to be 
faced. 

He was Robinson — that was bad enough, but he had 
almost kfiown it all tlu^time. But he was Hyams too. Hyams 
with his dirty jokes, envy, and sick for love, Hyams with 
his ugliness and malice, and with his virtues alsf) . . . 'That 
was what the words had revealed, that was the centre to 
which the string had led. « 

The girl said timidly, ‘I suppose we all want to be liked, 
loved.’ 

‘Yes,’ he replied dully, j)rolonging a blink, like an 
ostrich burying its head. ‘That’s the curse of it. That’s 
when we start doing harm. Unlovable by nature, we have 
to pretend, distort ourselves to create tliat which can be 
loved. All untrue.’ 

‘Oh, no,’ he heard the girl whisper passionately, ‘no.’ 
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He opened his eyes and saw her leaning eagerly for- 
ward; her emotion seemed to narrow her face, tightening 
the young flesh taut over the bone. 

‘That isn’t so,’ she said. ‘I know*it isn’t true. Oh, hOw 
can I explain? Why must you torment yourself, making 
everything the worst. Perhaps instead of everyone being 
horrible, everyone is lovable.’ 

Even as his tongue denied her words, he felt a sense of 
wonder, unsure, faint, yet real, as if she had uttered a 
beniL jn. ‘It’s best to have no illusions,’ he muttered, ‘even 
the illusions that seem gcK)d for you.’ 

‘But if after all they are not illusions?’ 

Oh, why could he not surrender to it and the peace it 
offered ! 

‘Oh, yes,’ he heard his own sardonic voice with a great 
distaste. ‘Yes^ that would be wonderful.’ 

Could he not say the words now, the words of accept- 
ance, instead of tho^e of rejection? Xow. Now. 

And then the wonder had gone. 

'fhe girl sighed. 

'I'he wonder had gone, and \et it. had U^h something 
behind of itself sc»ine })()(»r relleclion, that it was with 
a warm sense of plctisure that he observed her anger. 

Laughing, he said, ‘You look like vdu looked when you 
came up and 1 was laughing al the l ai and the Tather 
Christinas. You're iingry!’ 

Her expression did not ihange, except that hci lips 
tightened, moving down at the eoni(*rs. 

Carr, still laugliing, said, ‘Angry, Alice, why arc you 
angry, .\liee?’ 

He moved his position so that she had to look al him, 
and held liis head on one side cjuizzieally. ‘I'm iu>t sure it 
doesn’t suit ymi,’ he said ajipraising lun* nu>ekingly. ‘The 
colour in the cheeks, sparkle in the e\e. If \i»u could just 
relax the mouth a little. The angle of the head, too. 
haughty, imperious ... 

‘I’hat’s better,’ Carr went on, laughing, as the girl s face 
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slowly softened, rounding, the skin on the cheeks moving 
upwards, the lips parting, eyes narrowing, as she too, 
laughing, leaned back, laughing. 

^That’s much betlei*.’ 

And they were both laughing together. 
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it LIGHTING at that parlicular bus-stop was a 
habit; the muscles moved of their own accord, 
jL JLbrinsinf^ him to his feet, down the steps, on to the 
platform, off the bus. 

Past the chemist’s on the corner, leh at the lamp-post. 
Auto.aatically he moved closer to the privet hedge to 
avoid a woman pushing a pram. Some wood pigeons rose 
heavily from the elm tree in the garden of the bombed 
house, as Robinson turned into the road that contained his 
home. 

A young man in a mackintosh, hatless, anonymous, 
walking with h^s iiead inclined because the wind was wet 
and raw' on his skin. Habit moved his l(‘gs, swung his arms, 
inclined his head. . 

’The houses, squat and identical, canie almost to the 
road, a little dark eardt, sodden grass, r^ylings* between 
them and the pavement. 

He raised his head, and the thought came: all that I am 
seeing now' I am seeing for the last time. 1 here was a 
hozeii moment of anguish in which all that surrounded 
him became sharply mmunonic. Pisi this bare tree with 
the dogs’ excreta sine*ired aifiund its base the bor. d 
schoolboy had dawdled: tlie young soldi(U' lioine for his 
first leave had strutted like a cock b\ the whitewashed 
garage; and the satiated lover,, still with the smell of his 
woman on him, had crept in the ^wci i. 'hummer dawn along 
this stiK'Co wall. A sick misciy succecd<‘d his agony. 

His hand knew' the precise degree ol' force required to 
})ush l)aek tlu' gal(', his <*ar awaiu'd its slow squeak, his feet 
carried him o\er tin* hroktm step. Ih' (|iu>iion('(l nothing 
that he saw; it w as *\s if his xision and the house lioiu were 
the two halves (^f a torn piece of -paper lluit fitted exactly 
along their serrations. 
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The cat was sitting on the inner window sill and as he 
saw its eyes focused upon him he felt an urge to efface 
himself. 

Where the centre o'f the doormat had been worn away 
there was a bare patch shaped like Ireland; he could have 
closed his eyes and drawn its outline, as a schoolboy can 
draw the map of his own country. He bent down, lifted the 
mat and picked up the key beneath. He unlocked the door 
and entered. 

There in the dull winter light hd imagined rather than 
saw the shapes: the hatstand, the mirror on the wall, the 
rush-bottomed chair, as it seemed they had always been, 
would be for ever, would go on existing,, inanimate bui 
existing, after . . . but there habit failed him. I'hcse in- 
anima(/f existences became suddenly inimical, like ilir 
trees in a forest in which one is lost. A kind of vertigo 
assailed him as he stood, his hand still on the door, and an 
atavistic panic, as if in coming homcJie were rc-cnai ting 
some ancient crime. Tlnni the cat appeared agaiji, 
squeezed past* the door of the dining-roenn, and, tail 
vertical, moved slo*,vIy along the wall towards him. Ho 
watched it in horror. As it came level wiili him it paused, 
moving its head daintily towards him, hut with a pre- 
cipitate abound and spasm of pleasure })assed him and 
through the door whir h he was finlding open to freedom. 
Robinson slammed the door .shut. 

The spell was broken. I'he blood flowed l)a(:k into his 
face, though he held his lips drawn apart in a grimace, 
combating nausea. 

He moved forw'ard and into the dining-room. "1 here 
dimensions were di.storted, so that, like a protagonist in a 
nightmare, he was reduced, moviiig among objects, 
shadows, distances that were extended: like a nightmare, 
too, the sense of only partial I-ness, of being both iht 
observed and the observer. 

The cloth had not Ifecn taken from the table; in the 
twilight shadow its whiteness was livid. He sat — habit 
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even in the nightmare still giving him his identity — on the 
chair on which he had always sat at that table, on the right 
of his father, the left, of his mother, opposite to his sister. 
There were bread crumbs still on the cloth, and he put Out 
his hand and scraped them together. 

Why had he come? He did not know what it was that 
he had intenck^d to do. It had seenK'd in the lonely mad- 
ness of his hired room a simple thing: merely a sentimental 
visit before his departure to the place that he had known 
best. He had to avoid his family, and - cunning being one 
of the last hu ulties to desert the dying had planned his 
visit for a day and time when Ik* knew^ the house would be 
(‘rnpty. But it was not empty: on his left was his iiither, on 
his right his mother, oj^prjsite his sister. Th(*y were the 
grave dignitaries of a tribunal, the hooded inquisitors; or 
they were his h*llow conspirators. 

He*got up Irom tin chair and went over to the window^, 
resting his forehead against the cold glass as he stared 
unsceingl) into the emp(\ street, (iiadually he became a 
little c-idmer. He tunu d (|ui( l;Iy back to tjie rorhin, as if, 
taking it by surprise, he ('ould compel it to fill back into its 
lun'inal |)roj)ortions, to tell him that he was not going to 
die. He looked around- the diesser, the piciure above the 
hreplace, the wireless, knitting cm a ch.iir, a book open face 
upwards willi a kind of despairing h< vpclUlness. pA’cry- 
tiiing that l/l* saw was too iainiliar, however; there is 
nothing to impinge upon his imagination, and nothing to 
which he could tuin his face and see icllectcd the self that 
he liad been. 

And so it was with the rest of the house. He went from 
room to room, opening and closing doors, cupboards, 
touching a chair here, lifting a garment there, smelling 
their diller(*nt smells. He was like a j)uil ot wind being 
blown purposelessly thiough the corridins among the 
darkening shadows, riiere was no feeling. Among all this 
he had lived in the intense inlim:*cy ol tamily, but now it 
wa.s like an empty cupboard, ollcring no sustenance. 
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In the bathroom he looked at his face in the mirror 
above the wash-basin; it glared back at him without mean- 
ing. It was the face that had grown up with him, in its 
familiarity unchanging, but now it was a doomed man’s 
face and ho experienced a sense of w'onder that it could so 
resemble the face of that other one. 

For memory had uttered its last protest wd had died in 
the street outside, and now he moved among the shadows 
like a ghost that can wander the world and never find a 
home. 

So he left the house, and did not look back, was absorbed 
again, mackintosh, hatlessness and anonymity, into the 
winter streets of the suburb. 
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M orning. Waking. As Cknr, simnly curled, 
came slowly to consciousness die sui laces of his 
skin re,sponcled with delight to the fe.uher-\sool 
warmth of the bed, the metal-cold air on the upturned 
side of his face, in their so close contiguity jtitjuant like ice- 
cicam and hot sauce in the inomh. Ihe sweeita ss of liv- 
ing! Immediately, howe\cr, aliei he had registered his 
sensual satisfaction with a loosening f)l the muscles, a 
wriggle— a deep seitse ofdis(|tiieittde Hooded his mind. He 
nuzzled his head into the pillow itt .in etfoi t to escape from 
it into sleep, but there w.is no esc.ipe; it l.iy heavy within 
hint, rancid and blighting. He surrendeied .ind allowed 
him.scli to tome to lull wakelulness. His mind was full of 
Martin Robinsoit. 

Garr hiy on his back, dry skinned, staring at the ceiling, 
with Robinson in his la ad like a tumour. 

There w.is ;i knock on his door. He ht\ '•till and did not 
answer. 'I'he door tipened, his landlady's lace appeared 
around it. 

.She .said, Tt’s hall-p;isl-nine.' 

He did not even attempt to sjitnjlate sleep. 'Day off,’ 
looking ;iwa\*from her. 

He waited to hear the door tlo.>c; ht'.iring nothing, lie 
turned his head. She w.is st.imling within the room, her 
hand on the door's inner knob., .She h.ul a dres^ing-gow'n 
(wer her nightdress and wore no inakt-up, like a wile. 
Garr raised his c)ebrows, coldly interiogative. 

.She took her time beltue leplsing iil.icidh. '\ou didn’t 
tell me you were le.iving,’ 

‘Who told you?' he .isiail, without scmbl.ince ol apology. 
‘1 hoard it.’ 

‘Well, I might not be now,’ G***"*' said conclusively, 
turning his head aw.iy from her again. 
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He heard the door shut and knew that she was still in 
the room. She was in the room and Robinson was in his 
head. 

•She said, ‘You might have told me, anyway. Why 
didn’t you tell me?’ Her voice was nearcl'. 

He would neither look at her nor answer. 

‘Why didn’t you?’ 

‘It was all very indefinite, still is.’ 

She was standing by the bed. ‘Would you like me to get 
in with you?’ she said. 

The woman in his bed or Robinson in his head? 

‘Shall I?’ she said. 'You\c only got to say.’ 

‘Why not?’ Carr said, speaking not only to her. 

He did not move at all as she stepped into the bed be- 
side him, and it was not until she had drop])ecl a heavy leg 
over his body that he turned and gripped her. His move- 
ments were violent and untender, yet that rnorniug lie was 
rewarded with a simple uncerebral pleasure that he had 
not known with her before. 


It was nearly noon wlien he left the lamse. It was twilight- 
dark; slate-grey cKmds were being blown in over the 
estuary, piled on each other like animals being tlriven into 
a pen. 

He could .still see the (bur parcigraphs ol pihnt before his 
eyes; it was as if his mind had frozen at the instant he had 
read them, so tfiat he continued to experience that sense 
of ‘this is what I was waiting for’, the excitement and the 
fear. 

She had given the newspaper to him as he had sat down, 
not dressed, unshaven, at the breakfast table. He had 
looked at the headlines (m tlur front and back ])ages and 
had then folded the paper int(j lour and liad laid it beside 
his plate. His fifth prune was in his mouth when he saw the 
paragraphs at the foot^of an outside column, beneath a 
1 2-point heading. 
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And as he walked along the wind-harried promenade it 
was still the lines of print that he saw, not the scene they 
described; the gypsy,, blue-faced, hanging by a gaudy 
scarf from a hook in the wall of a sqaalid lujtel room, his 
feet dangling, the overturned chair, the unmade bed, the 
envelope upright on the washstarid. 

And now lie-had to find Robinson. The woman was 
dead, the gypsy was dead, and too much time had been 
wasted already. 

He lurncd oil the prr>m( nad(' into a street of small 
boarding-houses, blank-faced in their winter torpor. Two 
dogs tumbled out of an entry yeljiing. Outside the Catholic 
church an Irish, servant girl crossed heiseif. In the main 
street were buses, cars, walkers about their daily businesses, 
inscrutable as submarine animals. Carr crossed over 
blindly, and a lycliNt swerved vif>lently round him.* 

He ihcr(‘:i^ed his pat e, carrying that incongruous feeling 
of bodily w'ell-bcing^ with him, like a rich man's guilt. 
Above the Public Library the pigeons were all calling to- 
gether, making a sound like running waltT. A shilttcr was 
lianging i‘epeiiti\’ely, and in the arc;v:le a torn piece of 
newspa])er was blown around his ankles. 

Behind the station he lost his way. A wide street without 
pavements, mud ()(»zing up between the cobble-stones, on 
one side the sweating walls ofw'arelu'nscs, and on the other 
a tall fence, ttoin wliich flapped torn posters - advert^" • 
merits fiir centals, laxative's, dances and wre^llmg matches. 
So over a iiaiTow' iron biidge above the railway lines, his 
heels clanging beneath’ him, and*tlu‘ I'ails below, criss- 
crossed, whirling, like the marks of skaters on ice. 

He w'as breathing hard now, and the muscles above his 
ankles ached. On a corner below the bridge [imd a train 
clattering over the rails, vibrating the stone beneath his 
feet) was a second-liaiid sh< »p, w iih metal bedsteads, chair s, 
a faded sofa, thick chiira piled irrdiscriniinalcly. on the 
pavement. 

To the grcy-faccd nuiii who st<K)d outside with a hammer 
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in his hand and bright, silver fishes on his American tic, 
Carr said, ‘Can you tell me please where Railway Walk 
is?’ and only half heard the reply, for the street was sud- 
denly filled with the clatter of a horse-drawn goods cart. 

'Thank you,’ he said to the fishes. 

The raw red brick of a Nonconformist chapel, and his 
eyes following automatically the shape cvf a barc-legged 
girl, picking her way over the cobble stones in high heels, 
yet still contriving to jerk her quarters in stifl', inelegant 
provocation. 

And then he saw the name-plate and was in Railway 
Walk, and immediately there was a slackening of tension, 
as if in even having reached so far he had accomplished 
something. He looked at his watcli, but his mind failed to 
register what his eyes had seen, and he had to look again. 

The possibility of Robinson’s not being there had never 
occurred to him, and when the woman told him,\viping 
her hands on her apnm, he just said, ‘Oh, oh well, soitn 
to have troubled )ou.’ 

He had begun to turn away and she had almost shut the 
door before he realized that he had not yet done enoueji. 

‘May I go up to his room to leave a message?' 

The woman preceded him into the sour house snulN 
and up jhc uncarpeled stairs. Slie stood at the door, still 
wiping her hands on t^ie apron, as Cilarr w'cnt into the room. 

He saw' the newspaper, dropp)cd open ort the floor be- 
side the unmade bed, and after that the room sccmcxl \ (t\ 
empty. Carr remembered the gypsy. SomewluT'e, onet , 
a cat had also been hanged by the neck. H(‘ scribbled a 
note on a scrap of paper from his pocket and put it on the 
washstand, not b(Uhering to weigh it down. 

‘He just w'cnt out. Half an hour ago, maybe,’ the woman 
said. ‘Less than half an hour ago it was.’ 

‘Yes, yes, thank you.’ 

And down the stairs again. 

‘You only just missed him, less than half an hour.' 

And in the street Carr looked at his watch again, and 
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again his mind failed to rc^gistcr his eyes* message. He 
began to curse out loud, remembering his too warm bed. 


He waited outside the office where the girl worked. As she 
came out she saw him in the doorway opposite without his 
having to attract her attention and came straight over to 
him. 

He lit a cigarette and flicked the match away into the 
wind. 

‘It is most* important that we should find him,’ he re- 
peated, carefully keeping his irritation out of his voice; her 
lack of comprehension seemed a wilful act f)f irrationalism. 

'But, because the gypsy has hanged himself? That’s 
better surely, because now there won’t be anv iri;d Ynn 
said the pape^ vv.i.. there; he knows.’ 

Her protest was a pl'M for enlightenment, but he would 
not put the exact words to liis lears. 

‘Yes, because the g\psy has hangt'd hiinsell.' 

‘Bui I don’t uiidcrst.ind. Why is it so iinj)ortant we 
should find him? What can we tell hinj?’ 

‘Because the g>psy has hanged hiniNelf, and if we don't 
find him soon, he may do the same.' 

He had not said it l)elbrc: not t') the girl, not aloud: 
and now the words had .somehow bi ought the act the 
n(‘arer. 

The girl's face seemed to expand in front of his eyes, 
e oming closer. He pul out his hands and grasped bc)th htr 
arms tightly as she .swayed toward!> him. 

‘My dear, my dear. It may not be. I may be wrong, 
wrong utterly. Only I I'eel w<‘'\e got t<> see him. Now it’s 
all over, the w’oman, the gypsy, everything all over.' 

She was firm on her feet again, but her face was dis- 
torted. He had the illusion that .she was changing into 
something ebse before liis eyes. He still had hold ot her, and 
he rocked her gently as if lie would check that calamitous 
growth. 
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‘The Gresham, of course he might be in the Gresham 

She allowed him to turn her gently. 

Up the steps into the lounge of the hotel was like enter- 
ing an aquarium: a tabid, unlit greenness, witliout ripples. 

‘I’ll ask the barman if he’s seen him, anyway.’ 

So he asked the question, although alrcijdy knowing the 
answer, leaving the girl standing by the entrance, in the 
huge and empty and silent room. He carried back to her 
a glass of beer and a small glass (ff brandy. 

‘We might as well have a drink while we're here.’ 

For now^ somehow there seemed no longer to be any 
urgency. , 

They sat down, and Carr said, ‘He hasn’t been in.’ 

‘What is it?' the girl said, lifting her glass. 

‘To* warm you. I’m sorry I friglitened you,’ Carr said. 
Tt was a silly thing I said.' 

The girl sipped tiie brandy. ‘Do^you think it's really 
possible?’ 

‘u\nything is possible,’ he said, still t‘V.uling, he realized 
with weary resignation, although evasion had now final]) 
and irrevocably become inconceivable lor so long as lie 
continued tc^ exist. ‘Possible, of course, but absurd.' 

‘Yes, dbsurd,’ the girl said, with almost a hiugh. 

A w aitress flouncecj out of a service room and across die 
lounge, allowing the door to swing to behinfi her . . . and 
the pool settled again. 

‘The gun,’ the girl said, ‘has he got that gun?' 

‘Does it matter? Does i/. really Inake any dilfercnce? A 
means, a symbol only\ Gun or gas oven or ... I only 
missed him by half-an-hour, you know, half-an-houi . I 
w'enl as soon as I saw it in the paper, but I didn't see the 
paper until late this morning. My bed was too comfort- 
able. And then the w^oman told me he’d gone out half- 
an-hour earlier.’ 

The girl had takci^ only the one small sip ul die 
brandy. 
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‘Sitting here we aren’t looking for him,’ she said, making 
no movement. 

‘Where else can we look?’ 

‘Or would it make any dilfercnce if wc found hin\? If 
lie’s made up his mind, what could wc do, but, but post- 
pone. We can’t handcuff him to us for the rest of our lives. 
Perhaps we :^re sitting here just because wc like sitting 
here,’ she said, with the air ol'one making a discovery. 

‘I think I could stop him,’ Carr said, believing that to 
be true, but believing also that it was in fact too late. 

'How? By talking?' the girl said contemptuously. 

'Yes,’ Carr said, too loudly, so that the barman looked 
up from the pewspaper that he was reading, perhaps in 
anticipation ol‘ a quarrel. "Maybe even by talking, for it 
could be that it is by talking that he has been driven, or 
may have Inen driven to . . . How can wo tell?’ i4c asked 
the girl m a desperate appeal, and yet even if she granted 
him her green alisolution, theie was still no atonement. 

She withheld it. ‘Maybt' \v<' havt‘ never been looking for 
him, only for ourselv< i through him.’ 

'’That isn’t true foi me,' liarr sajd, t ’nfortunately, I 
found myselfonly too man\ \earsagt>.’ 

‘1 think I n'ally wanted to help him, was not just being 
selfish and silly, likt* a young girl. At first, perhaps, yes, 
hut later 1 clio.se to tr\ to help, rc^^lly incani to.’ 

‘You knfiw,' Ckiir said, as il' oilering a mctapln -leal 
hypothesis, 'perhaps I didn't choose him, perhaps he chose 
me, chose you too,’ 

‘Does that make yJu feel b<;ttei?' the girl said, the irons 
scarcely aj>parcnl. 

'\o,' Ciii r said haishly, so that it appealed that the bar- 
man's hope of a (luanrl was being fulfilled. ‘No, it d(K'S 
not. If he used me . . .' He jerked upright in his agitation 
and seized the *irin (»1 his chair. *. . . il he used me - ami 
you . . . why I'd socmer be the agent than the victim. To 
hell with him for what he's don^\' He added more sotlly: 
‘To us both,’ 
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‘Stop it,' the girl said. ‘It doesn’t help. If he chose us, we 
chose him too, or he was chosen for us and we were chosen 
for him. Does that seem more likely to you?’ 

‘Perhaps,’ he said, sinking back into his chair again. 
‘That doesn’t make any difference, anyway. Or docs it? I 
suppose it should, must . . .’ 

‘Of course it must, if it is so.’ 

‘All right,’ Carr said. ‘I suppose so.’ He had had enough 
of it. If only this placid green water, cool and muffled, 
were their element, so that like fish rfiey could nose ihcir 
way in eternal circles between glass walls ... * 

‘He’s at the breakwater,’ Carr said. ‘The breakwater.’ 

And so out of the tank, into the air, and yet there was 
still no sense of urgency. Taxis were lined up outside the 
hotel, but they walked, not slowly exactly, yet certainly 
not with lelerity, not as if it mattered, for one or for two or 
for three, mattered whether they reached the breakwater 
before or after or during. 

The road was wet, impressed with tyre marks, but no 
rain was \nsiblc in the air; only when they liad passed 
beyond the shelter of die verandahs they could ft‘el it on 
their faces like the touch (»f a clamp lace curtain. 

‘Necessity,’ Carr said. ‘Wouldn’t it he lunny if every- 
thing we IukI ever done, felt, said, had been designed to 
bring us to this exact spyt, at this exact time, with just the 
thoughts we have in our minds now', our fec'liiig?, the seh es 
wc are now?’ 

‘Couldn’t we liave done any different then?’ she 
said. 

‘Not that this moment is of particular significance, no 
more so than any tnher moment - shaving yesterday, in 
bed tomorrow.’ He turned his head to the girl to answer 
her. ‘I don’t know', my dear, don’t know*. 1 suppose so.’ 

She said, ‘It’s really the first time, the first time I've 
been . . . below the surface.’ 

Where the road endcd#two boys were playing on the 
beach with a dog. I'hc boys were throwing slicks and the 
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dog barked shrilly as il ran backwards and forwards, 
churning up the sand. 

Carr and the girl turned on to the path at the edge of 
the sandhills. It was low tide and. they could not see- the 
sea; the grey sand and the sky had merged in the rain- 
mist, but beyond they could hear the waves’ persistent 
murmur. 

‘Do you remember when we walked in the park it was 
like this?’ said the girl. ‘Well, it was foggy then and it isn’t 
now, but it w'as the same sort of, sort f)f cut-off feeling.’ 

Carr said, ‘I remember meeting you for the first time. 
The bus. You know the woman died, don’t you?’ 

‘You told riie.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I remember.’ 

The path narrowed, and the sharp star grass, gleaming 
and heavy wiili rain, droopi^d o\er it from each side like 
willows. Here and there a iew torn yellow sea poppies 
fluttered. Carr dnjppi'd behind llie girl. 

'Fheir walk, it scein(‘d to him, had impcTcepiibly be- 
come something self-<-oniained and finiie, jts. eauses and 
that which would end it etiually remote. He lifted his head 
into the lace of rain \\itli a kind ol’ buoyancy. 

snipe rose from the gi'ass hnmewln're to the left of 
tliein, making a single, shrill call. 

The girl stopj)ed so s\idd( iily th.it lie bumped into her. 

‘He ma)' not l)e tlu're, you know,' she said. or aly 
guessed.’ 

Carr said gently, ‘\Ve'v<- got to go on now.' 

‘Wliy have we got to? \V<\ ran choose, can I we? Her 
hand was to her moullt and her head still uinied Irom him 
so that her voice was inuiUed. ‘Don't you think that 1 any- 
way have done enough? It's dilh-rmt for you; you rc going 
;iway, you've finished with it, but I . . .' 

He had forgotten. T may not be, lua straight awMV any- 
way.’ 

‘. . . shall never be able to geV^''’‘'y* ^ uican will have it 
with me for alw ays, whatever it is that wc are going to see.’ 
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‘There are times when we may choose, perhaps, but 
others when we may not.’ In a flash of lucidity, he added, 
‘If w'c turned back now, that you would certainly have 
with you always, world without end.’ 

All at once it was raining more heavily. He put his hand 
out to the girl but let it fall. Stepping round her so that he 
led the way, he said, T think wc’rc nearly there now.’ 

‘Yes, over that next high ridge.’ 

Near the top of the ridge the path had fallen away and 
Carr had to stoop to proceed, clutcliing with his hands at 
the clumps of t(mgh grass, his face close to the dark, rain- 
pocked sand, with its pungent ammoniac redolence and 
evocation of childhood holidays, first Im e, l^e's sweetness. 

The girl was somewhere behind him, but, standing on 
the ridge, looking down on to the grey semi-circle ol' beach 
beneath,* he knew she was by his shoulder, and put out a 
hand to restrain her although she had made no moveincnt. 

And yet there was nothing to sec nc) dark ambulance, 
that might have been a hearse, or cluster o(' men moving 
impotentlr. fussily around disaster in the rain, ubicjuitoiis 
dog yapping at fheir Jiecls so that it was with a sense of 
reprieve that he led the way down the slope, over the 
dunes to the beach by the brcakwat(‘r: with a sense of 
reprieve, bat also of a still greater disast(*r. A (hK)r had 
been blown shut; anotlier was optaiing in the s<ime ( old 
draught. 

Yet they went on, the lain heavy iis they made their 
way over the sand, each dnu) creatine its own miniature 
crater. 

‘He’s there,’ the girl said, clutching his arm. 'Look.' 

She called the boy’s name twice bel'orc he could stop 
her, and then he was running too, behind her at first, but 
then in front, running into the rain and to the breakwater, 
wet clumps of sand flying up from his boots, enjoying even 
the sheer physical effort of running, the exhilaration ol the 
rain on his face, sfj thal^hc called loo, out of what was 
nothing more than simple well-being. 
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And running too on the slippery green stone of the 
breakwater, running even as he approached the boy, who 
rose from whatever abject position he had chosen for his 
despair, running up to him even as* he saw the gun — the 
symbol -in his 'hand, running and sliding on to him, 
clutching the boy’s arms, calling in exuberant relief and 
affection, ‘Fool, fool, yrm bloody fool.’ 

They fell together, Cfarr scarcely bothering tf) try to 
keep to his feet, and the gun must have gone off in- 
stantaneously, yet he ’was «'onscious of their falling, his 
arms around tlic boy, whose breath was warm on his 
cheek, of the jar as they hit the stone, before the agony in 
his intestines aud the terror. 

.\nd he was alone, the boy’s body nr* longer with him. 
King on his back on the stone, an idea beating inside his 
head like a trapped bird, funouds endeavouring to escape, 
the boy’s voice abovr him calling his name and the girl's, 
‘Mercy, sweet (;od,,have mcrc\,' .md the rain on his face. 
‘Are my e\es open.'*' Carr .viid. ‘I can t sec any more. 



